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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Vor. XI, No. 1 June, 1924 


THE INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY IN THE COLONIZATION 
OF TEXAS 


Benjamin Lundy published in 1836, at the close of the Texas 
revolution, a pamphlet entitled: The war in Texas; a review of 
facts and circumstances, showing that this contest is the result 
of along premeditated crusade against the government set on 
foot by slaveholders, land speculators, etc., with the view of 
re-establishing, extending and perpetuating the system of slav- 
ery and the slave trade in the Republic of Mexico.’ Expanding 
this thesis, he declared: ‘‘It is susceptible of the clearest dem- 
onstration that the immediate cause and the leading object of 
this contest originated in a settled design among the slave- 
holders of this country (with landspeculators and slavetraders) 
to wrest the large and valuable territory of Texas from the 
Mexican Republic in order to re-establish the System of Slavery, 
to open a vast and profitable Slave Market therein, and, ulti- 
mately to annex it to the United States.’’ 

Lundy states thus what came to be the ‘‘authorized version”’ 
of the motives behind the settlement, revolt, and annexation of 
Texas. He furnished material for John Quincy Adams’ sting- 
ing speeches against the slave power and drew authority from 
them, in turn, to ballast his own productions; and historians 
for half a century rested complacently on both, with no uncom- 
fortable pricking of the inquisitive, critical instinct which they 
applied to the analysis of other sources and other subjects. 

The very plausibility of the argument disarmed skepticism: 
(1) When the echoes of the battle for the admission of Mis- 

1‘*Printed for the author, by Merrihew and Gunn, No. 7 Carters’ Alley’’ (Phila- 


delphia, 1836). Lundy wrote under the pseudonym, ‘‘A Citizen of the United 
States. ’’ 
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souri had subsided, southern statesmen found themselves pos- 
sessed of eighty-two votes in the house of representatives against 
a hundred and five from the free states, and with only the nar- 
row point of the sprawling V-shaped Louisiana purchase from 
which to reeruit new slave states to maintain the indispensable 
balance in the senate. But north and west of Missouri stretched 
the vast open mouth of the V, inviting the indefinite multiplica- 
tion of free states. The next year saw the beginning of the An- 
glo-American movement to Texas. For the most part, emi- 
grants went directly from the slave states. A fair proportion 
owned slaves, whom they took with them. The purpose was ob- 
vious, was it not, to fasten the hold of slavery on the province 
and trust to future machinations to bring it into the United 
States? Individuals need not be, and perhaps were not, con- 
scious of this; but they were active instruments, none the less, 
it was implied, of the malignant, farseeing slavocracy. (2) 
The emigrants evaded every attempt of Mexico to exclude slav- 
ery from Texas and, when strong enough to dare, it was said, 
once convinced that the government would not sell the province 
to the United States, they declared its independence. (3) The 
revolutionary constitution of the new republic guaranteed slav- 
ery and permitted importation of slaves from the United States 
— which proved, did it not, that that had been the object of the 
revolution? (4) The Texans drew their strength for the war 
with Mexico from the United States — from slaveholders in the 
south and land speculators in the north, it was alleged — and 
President Jackson, a slave owner himself and the tool of slavo- 
crats, it was charged, winked at violations of neutrality and even 
permitted a military occupation of Mexico territory in order to 
intimidate the Mexican army and prevent the complete over- 
throw of the rebels. (5) At their first general election, in 
which recent volunteers from the United States enjoyed the 
franchise, the Texans voted almost unanimously for annexation. 
(6) We recognized their independence with indecent haste; 
and, finally, after a period of hypocritical hesitation, annexed 
them. 

These were the essential links in the chain of circumstantial 
evidence, compounded of fact, assumption, and false implica- 
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tion, by which earnest abolitionists sought, through continuous 
iteration, to rouse the indignation of somnolent voters and smite 
the curse of slavery. The fatal strength of such propaganda is 
its reckless single-mindedness; its charges are brief, pointed, 
and without qualification. Historical truth, on the other hand, 
is often a matter of lights and shadows and the weakness of the 
defense lies in its inability to return a categorical denial; it 
cannot plead an alibi or a general demurrer. The writer has 
discussed in other papers the complex conditions which took 
emigrants to Texas, the efforts of the United States to buy the 
territory, evasion of the neutrality law during the Texas revolu 
tion, and General Gaines’s occupation of Nacogdoches; and a 
former president of the Mississippi valley historical association 
has shown that as a united, aggressive force, capable of bringing 
about sectional ends, the so-called ‘‘slavoeracy’’ of this period 
was a myth, a bugaboo of ante-bellum polities.* It is the pur- 
pose of this investigation to examine the subject of slavery from 
the point of view of the settler in Texas. Did he regard himself 
as a crusader, in the language of Lundy, ‘‘to perpetuate slavery 
and the slave trade in Mexico and to bring Texas ultimately into 
the United States of the North’’?* 

Moses Austin’s permit to establish the first Anglo-American 
colony in Texas was granted by Spanish authority. He was ae- 
companied by a slave to San Antonio, the capital of the province, 
when he made his application. The laws of the Indies reeog- 
nized slavery and the subject did not arise in connection with his 
petition. In August, 1821, Stephen F. Austin arrived at San 

2 Eugene C. Barker, ‘‘ Notes on the colonization of Texas,’’ in MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HistoricaL Review, 10: 141-152; Barker, ‘‘The United States and Mexico, 1835- 
1837,’’ ibid., 1:3-30; Barker, ‘‘President Jackson and the Texas revolution,’’ in 
American historical review, 12: 788-809; Chauncey 8. Boucher, ‘‘In re that ag 
gressive slavoeracy,’’ in Mississippt VALLEY Historica. Review, 8: 13-79. See 
also T. M. Marshall, A history of the western boundary of the Louisiana purchase, 
1821-1848 (New York, 1913), chapters 10, 15; Justin H. Smith, The annexation 
of Texas (New York, 1911), 27. 

3In 1898 Lester G. Bugbee (‘‘Slavery in early Texas,’’ in Political science quar 
terly, 13: 389-412, 648-668) discussed this question with a breadth and penetration 
that leaves little to be added. The present study, which is a by-product of a bio- 
graphy of Stephen F. Austin, uses a considerable volume of sources that Mr. Bug- 


bee did not have and shifts the emphasis here and there, but it confirms his main 
conclusions, 
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Antonio and asked permission to carry out the contract of his 
father, who had died in June. It was granted and he presented 
to the governor a plan for distributing land to the colonists in 
proportion to the size of their families. According to this, 
fifty acres were allowed for each slave, and the governor ap- 
proved. Later Austin increased the amount to eighty acres. 
By now, however, Mexico was free of Spain. Would the new 
government confirm this contract? And what would be its atti- 
tude toward slavery? Doubts occurred to Governor Martinez 
after Austin returned to the United States to bring out colonists 
and, upon seeing Austin again in the spring of 1822, he sug- 
gested a trip to Mexico City to have the grant affirmed. 

Austin reached jthe capital on April 29. Applicants were al- 
ready besieging the government for colonization contracts in 
Texas ° and a national colonization policy was under consider- 
ation. From this the subject of slavery was inseparable and, 
torn between the conflicting sanctities of liberty and property, 
congress found it difficult to make a decision." The first bill 
emerged from committee and came up for discussion on August 
20. A member introduced it in a flowery speech, declaring that 
the committee had labored to frame a law for ‘‘producing those 
beneficent effects which we have admired in a neighboring na- 
tion, whose advancement in population and in territorial wealth 


+ Austin to Antonio Martinez, August 18, October 12, 1821, in The Austin papers, 
edited by Eugene C. Barker (American historical ussociation, Annual report, 1919, 
), 1:407, 418. Martinez’s reply of August 19 is trans- 
lated in A comprehensive history of Texas, 1665 to 1897, edited by Dudley G. Wooten 
(Dallas, 1898), 1:472. The superior authorities disapproved the plan and the 
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method of distribution but without regard to the slavery provision. Gaspar Lopez to 
Martinez, December 15, 1821, in Austin papers, 1:448. 

5**Benjamin Mailan [Milam] and three ecompanions;’’ Andrew Erwin and Robert 
Leftwich of Tennessee; two Europeans, one wishing to settle five thousand Irish 
and the other, eight thousand German colonists; while General James Wilkinson ap- 
plied soon afterward. See Actas del congreso constituyente Mexicana (Mexico, 1822), 
la folio, 67, 89, 24 folio, 36, 37; Juan A. Mateos, Historia parlementaria de los con- 
gresos Mexicanos (Mexico, 1857), 1:312; Austin to Joseph Hawkins (about May 1, 
1822), in Austin papers, 1:504; T. (or J.) Reilly to Hawkins, April 26, 1822, ibid., 
498. 

6 The provisional legislative body that preceded the constituent congress was un- 
able to pass a law on either subject. For debates on slavery see Diario de la 
Soberana junta provisional gubernativa del imperio Mexicana (Mexico, 1821), 47, 
56, 125-128, 285. 
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has no example in the annals of the world.’’ The passage of 
this law, he said, would be like the breaking of an overstrained 
dyke and colonists would inundate the country to plant settle- 
ments, towns, and cities in the plains now roamed by wild beasts 
and savage Indians. The committee deplored the existence in 
the world of slavery and the slave trade, ‘‘which dishonors the 
human race,’’ and it proposed to prohibit the slave trade in 
Mexico; but it could not disregard the rights of property, un- 
just though they were, and settlers must therefore be allowed 
to bring in their slaves — with the understanding, however, that 
children born to them in the empire after the publication of this 
law should be freed at the age of fourteen.’ A minority bill at 
the same time declared uncompromisingly against slavery * and 
received strong support. Both bills were recommitted and a 
month later the minority bill was reported. After some thirty 
articles were passed it was again returned to the commiitee for 
revision. Here a political storm overtook it. Taking a leaf 
from the book of Napoleon, his great exemplar, the emperor 
forcibly dismissed congress and invested forty-five picked depu- 
ties with the legislative power, pending election of a new assem 
bly. This—the junta nacional instituyente — revived and 
passed the original colonization bill. Article 30 tersely stated 
the slavery provision: ‘‘After the publication of this law there 
can be no sale or purchase of slaves that may be introduced 
into the empire. The children of slaves born in the empire shall 
be free at fourteen vears of age.’’ '° 

It would be erroneous to assume that the slavery issue was 
alone responsible for the delay in passing the colonization law. 
This was the result of many causes, of which slavery was but 
one, though an important one. In the end the slavery provision 
was more favorable than Austin had for a time expected. On 


7 Speech of José Antonio Gutierrez de Lara, in Actas del congreso constituyente, 
3:15-21, 

8 By Gomez Farias, ibid., 46-52, 57. 

® Mateos, Historia parlementaria de los congresos Mexicanos, 1:991-1010; 2:13-15, 
18-19, passim; Lorenzo de Zavala, Ensayo historico de las revoluciones de Megico, 
desde 1808 hasta 1830 (Paris, 1831-1832), 1:190-191; Hubert H. Baneroft, History 
of Merico (San Franciseo, 1886), 4:757-805. 


10H. P. N. Gammel, The laws of Texas, 1822-1909 (Austin, 1898-1909), 1:30. 
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November 22 he wrote that as the bill then stood in committee 
slaves introduced by immigrants were to be free after ten years’ 
residence; he was trying to have it amended so as to hold them 
slaves for life and free their children at twenty-one, but did not 
hope to sueceed. His agency in obtaining the passage of the 
law was undoubtedly great, perhaps decisive. Shortly after- 
wards he wrote: 

I am certain that if I had not remained at the capital to agitate this 
subject and to importune continually the members of the Junta, and 
particularly the members of the colonization committee, the law would 
never have been passed. With the greatest effort I succeeded 
in obtaining an article concerning slaves, and although it is very different 
from what I wished, it is better than nothing. . . . This article 
passed with much difficulty. Never would an article have been passed 
by the congress permitting slavery in the empire for a moment in any 
form whatever. After the dissolution of congress I talked to each indi- 
vidual member of the Junta of the necessity that existed in Texas, San- 
tander, and all the other unpopulated provinces, for the new colonists 
to bring their slaves; and in this way I procured the article." 

Iturbide signed the law on January 4, 1823, but, in the words 
of Austin, ‘‘a General Santana’’ had already proclaimed a re- 
public. On April 8 the restored congress declared Iturbide’s 
election illegal and suspended the laws enacted during his reign. 
This annulled the colonization law, but by a special decree 
Austin’s contract was confirmed under it. On August 18, 1824, 
the republican congress passed a national colonization law, 
turning over to the states, with certain restrictions, the adminis- 
tration of the public lands and the enactment of state coloniza- 
tion laws. In this law slavery was not mentioned, probably be- 
cause congress had already, on July 13, 1824, passed a law that 
was apparently intended to cover the subject. It was somewhat 
ambiguous and will be discussed later.’** On March 24, 1825, 
the colonization law of Coahuila and Texas was passed. It 
offered immigrants liberal land grants and immunities, but was 
noncommittal about slavery, declaring that settlers must subject 

11 Austin to Edward Lovelace (?), November 22, 1822, to José Felix Trespalacios, 


January 8, 1823, in Austin papers, 1:554, 567. Trespalacios, when Austin wrote, was 
governor of Texas. 


12 See post, page 11. 
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themselves to the laws then in effect or to be passed in future. 
The issue did not become critical until the adoption of the state 
constitution, and consideration of that, too, must be deferred 
for the present. 

In the meantime, Austin’s first colony of three hundred fam- 
ilies was filled. Note that it was settled under contract with the 
federal government and that slavery was permitted. Precise 
information is not available to show where these first three hun- 
dred families emigrated from. Undoubtedly most of them were 
directly from slave states — Missouri, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky, though much interest had been mani- 
fested also in Illinois and Ohio. This, however, was character- 
istic of American migration— hardy frontiersmen, crowded 
by the on-coming flood from the east, always marching out to 
conquer a new west. <A short generation earlier many of these 
same families were moving from western New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina into the re- 
gions from which they now moved to Texas. Certainly the mi- 
gration had no purposeful relation to the extension of slavery.” 

Austin and many others now obtained contracts under the 

state law. For reasons that are not essential to this study only 
Austin and Green DeWitt of Missouri were notably successful 
in introducing settlers prior to 1835. The news spread through 
the United States that Mexico was hostile to slavery and many 
anxious letters reached Austin from prospective emigrants. 
One of these in Mississippi wrote: 
The emigrating, or Texas fever prevails to an extent that your wishes 
would no more than anticipate. It has pervaded all classes of the 
citizens of this state and the adjoining, from the man with capital to 
the man that wishes to acquire a living. Nothing appears at present to 
prevent a portion of our wealthy planters from emigrating immediately 
to the province of Texas but the uncertainty now prevailing with regard 
to the subject of slavery. . . . If slavery is tolerated by the new 
constitution I could wish, for the benefit of yourself, and others, that you 
would petition the government for extension of territory. . . . Three 
hundred familys more can be settled in less than two years. 


18 For an expansion of this paragraph, see the writer’s ‘‘ Notes on the colonization 
of Texas,’’ in MISsiIssIpPI VALLEY HisToricaL Review, 10:141-152. 
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Another wrote from Alabama: ‘‘Our most valuable inhabi- 
tants here own negroes. I am therefore anxious to know what 
the laws are upon that subject. Can they be introduced as the 
laboring servants of emigrants? and [if so] when are they free? 
They are an important species of property here and our plant- 
ers are not willing to remove without they can first be assured 
of their being secured to them by the laws of your Gov'.’’ ‘*You 
know,’’ wrote another, ‘‘such is the sensitive feelings of the 
slave holders on that subject that the least agitation will deter 
them from emigration.’’'* These expressions are typical, 
though occasionally a writer ventured the opinion that the pro- 
hibition of slavery might not greatly affect the volume of emi- 
gration.’* The keen interest of the writers is obvious, but 
slaves were valuable property and not to be lightly risked. 
Moreover, the golden promise that attracted men of the planter 
class was cotton. They instantly recognized the conditions that 
were to make Texas the greatest cotton producing area in the 
world; but they saw equally clearly that slaves were indispen- 
sable to large-scale production. If slaves were safe in Texas, 
they would go there; but, at the worst, they could remain very 
comfortably at home. Leaders for the crusade —if such there 
was — must come from this class; but they were singularly un- 
touched by the self-neglectful impetuosity of crusading zealotry. 
They wished to take no chances. For Austin and the settlers 
already in Texas, Mexican hostility to slavery was a much more 
critical issue. Their property was endangered and their future 
prosperity threatened. Only rapid and efficient immigration 
could develop the country, enhance the value of their lands, and 
bring the comforts of civilized society. Since this depended 
upon the continuance of slavery, they naturally strove to main- 
tain it. 

14 Letters to Austin from James A. FE, Phelps, January 16, 1825, from Charles 
Douglas, February 15, 1825, from Richard Ellis, January 30, 1830. See also letters 
to Austin from R. R. Royall, August 23, 1825, from James Davis, January 30, 1827, 
from Richard Ellis, January 3, 1828, from Ro. C. Nicholas, October 11, 1829. Dates 
prior to 1828 are in Austin papers, 1:1020, 1046, 1183, 1598. Others are in the same 
collection in manuscript, in the library of the University of Texas. 

15 Robert Rankin to Austin, Washington county, Alabama, December 14, 1826, in 
Austin papers, 1:1531; Joshua Child to Austin, Natchez, Mississippi, January 24, 


1830, in Austin papers (manuscript). 
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The cause of the first wave of uneasiness was the federal act 
of July 13, 1824, already mentioned. What did it mean? The 
‘vaption reads: ‘Prohibition of Commerce and Traffic in 
Slaves.’’ The first two articles prohibited forever ‘‘commerce 
and traffic’? in slaves, from whatever country or under what- 
ever flag, and declared slaves introduced contrary to the tenor 
of this provision free by the mere act of treading Mexican soil. 
The third and fourth articles fixed heavy penalties for violation 
of the law but suspended them for six months in favor of colon- 
ists who wished to land slaves on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec." 
Did congress intend by this to prevent the introduction of slaves 
by owners for their own use? The implication of the suspen- 
sion for colonists in the south is that it did, and other indications 
point to the same conclusion. Erasmo Seguin, Texan repre 
sentative in congress, wrote as early as March, 1824, that an 
abolition law was already passed.’ If in fact passed, the law 
evidently was not published, but the report shows intention. 
On June 3 the committee on petitions presented a request from 
Jared E. Groce, owner of nearly a hundred slaves in Texas, 
that no new legislation should affect his slaves, or, if this could 
not be granted, that he be allowed to return them to the United 
States. A sharp debate ensued in which Carlos Bustamante 
argued that, ‘‘in view of what congress had resolved concerning 
slaves,’’ the petition should be returned; but Ramos Arizpe and 
Father Servando Mier, both clericals, objected that the resolu- 
tion prohibiting the slave trade (comercio de esclavos) did not 
affect slaves already in the country. This, they said, was a 
matter that would require great circumspection.’* Final action 
on the petition is not disclosed, nor is there any material dis- 
cussion of the law of July 13 in the broken files of journals that 
are accessible. Seguin told Austin that the whole congress be- 
came ‘‘electrified when it considered the unhappy condition of 
that branch of humanity; that it was resolved to decree the per- 

16 Dublan y Lozano, Legislacién Mexicana (Mexico, 1876), 1:710. Bugbee trans 
lates the law in ‘‘Slavery in early Texas,’’ in Political science quarterly, 13:398. 
Lundy, The war in Teras, 42, also contains a translation. 

17 Erasmo Seguin to Baron de Bastrop, March 24, 1824, in Austin papers, 1:757. 


18 Diario de las sesiones del congreso constituyente, June 3, 1824 (Mexico, 1824), 


1. The writer is unable to find a complete file of the journals of Mexican congresses. 
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petual extinction in the Republic of commerce and traffie in 
slaves; and that their introduction into our territory should not 
be permitted under any pretext.’’ He believed that no modi- 
fication could be expected from congress, but he offered the in- 
teresting suggestion that the state legislature might be induced 
to interpret the act favorably.” 

All this seems to determine pretty definitely that the federal 
law was intended to stop immigration as well as importation of 
slaves for trade. Such an intention is in character. Mexican 
statesmen of this period learned their political philosophy from 
the orators of the French revolution. ‘‘Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity’? spoke the language of their emotions; and the first 
member of the fair trinity, especially, diffused about them a 
pleasurable glow of warm and generous sentiment. They loved 
liberty. They linked it with God to make a national motto — 
‘*God and Liberty.’’ That it was merely a word, without sig- 
nificance in their relations with the Indian peons and mixed- 
blood dependents around them, they, of course, did not see — nor, 
perhaps, wish to see. In the abstract, and by its proper name, 
they abhorred slavery. 

Austin had not been unmindful of the consideration of slavery 
by congress and a committee of which he was chairman, repre- 
senting a general assembly of the colony, prepared a memorial 
on the subject. It was the first of a numerous brood that Austin 
loosed in the next few years. Briefly, he argued that the slaves 
of the first three hundred families were brought in under the 
explicit guarantee of the imperial colonization law and con- 
firmed by the predecessor of the present congress. They were 
not Africans, but family servants, raised by the settlers from 
infancy; they were not for sale or trade, but were to clear the 
land and open farms. To lose them now, on the heels of the 
heavy expense of moving to Texas, would ruin the colonists. 
They begged exemption from the law, therefore, or, at least, 
time to remove their slaves to the United States.*° Whether 
the document ever reached its destination we do not know. 

After the passage of the state colonization law Austin con- 


19 Erasmo Seguin to Austin, July 24, 1825, in Austin papers, 1:1156. 
20 Petition concerning slavery, June 10, 1824, ibid., 827. 
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sulted a friend, the secretary of state, at Saltillo, about the effect 
of this federal statute and received the opinion that it could be 
reasonably interpreted only as prohibiting the slave trade. 
Mexican lawyers, the secretary said, were fond of quoting the 
maxim that ‘‘what is not forbidden is permitted,’’ and he be- 
lieved, therefore, that settlers introduced under the new con- 
tracts with the state could bring in slaves for their own use and 
that any emancipation law of the future must provide compen- 
sation to the owners.” 

This and Seguin’s suggestion of a favorable construction by 
the legislature caused Austin to prepare an elaborate memorial 
proposing that until 1840 colonists, but no others, should be 
allowed to take slaves to Texas for their own use and property ; 
that, in accordance with the federal law, trading should be 
strictly forbidden, except that colonists might buy from each 
other; that after 1840 introduction should be prohibited under 
any pretext; and that the grandchildren of slaves thus intro- 
duced should be free, the males at twenty-five and the females at 
fifteen. He added minute regulations for preventing violation 
of the law by professional traders, for registration of slave 
births and deaths, and for preventing exchange of old and infirm 
for young and vigorous slaves in the United States or the ex- 
portation of the second generation to avoid liberation. The 
principal crops of Texas, Austin pointed out, must be cotton and 
sugar, for which slave labor was indispensable. Since the fed- 
eral constitution did not prohibit slavery, he did not question 
the competence of the state, on the principle that ‘‘what is not 
forbidden is permitted,’’ to pass such a law as he desired. He 
anticipated objection to the remoteness of emancipation pro- 
posed in the petition, but believed that a shorter period of im. 
munity would not attract desirable immigrants.** No attention 
seems to have been given this memorial at the time, but immi- 
grants continued to bring slaves to Texas. 

In July, 1826, Austin was informed that work on the state 
constitution was approaching a critical stage. The framework 

71 Juan Antonio Padilla to Austin, June 18, 1825, ibid., 1135. 


22 Memorial concerning slavery, August 18, Austin to Governor Rafael Gonzales, 
August 20, 1825, ibid., 1170, 1180. 
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of the government was completed and the legislature was oc- 
cupied with a chapter of general provisions, of which one article 
dealt with slavery. An illiterate but intelligent correspondent 
wrote from Mexico City that emancipation would certainly pass 
at Saltillo but that the colonists could evade its effects by the 
subterfuge of nominally liberating the slaves at once and taking 
contracts from them to work for their former owners at stipu- 
lated wages until they had worked out their value.** At the 
same time the political chief of Texas at San Antonio was de- 
ploring the slavery article, which he regarded as one of the 
calamitous results of the union with Coahuila. He advised a 
protest from all the inhabitants of Texas and pledged himself to 
do his utmost for its consideration at Saltillo.** 

As reported by the committee on the constitution, the slavery 
article read: ‘‘The state prohibits slavery absolutely and for- 
ever in all its territory, and slaves now in the state shall be free 
from the day the constitution is published in this capital. A law 
shall regulate the mode of indemnifying those who owned them 
at the time of publication.’’* Austin did not need Saucedo’s 
invitation to address the government, but it was encouraging to 
know that he had the support of the local authorities and the 
native inhabitants. After telling Saucedo that he had sent a 
petition to Bastrop, the representative of Texas in the legisla- 
ture, Austin said: 


I have no words to express the great interest that I feel in this matter. 
To my own fate I give not a single thought, but the fate of many honest, 
innocent, and unfortunate families, that of all the new colonies, and I 
may say that of Texas, is pending; because, if the confidence which up 
to now all have felt in the good faith of the government is once de- 
stroyed, many years and infinite pains will be necessary to reestablish 


23 Ellis H. Bean to Austin, July 5, 1826, Austin papers, 1: 1368: ‘‘ But there is a 
way your Settlers can Stop in all But the sooner the Better that is to Gow in Persens 
of and Alealde stating that this nigro cost you so much and when he Pays it by labor 
Don you have no charge against him he Discounts so much a month and other hirid 
Persons a small sum so that he will be the same to you as Before and it will be no 
more notised.’’ The writer was a resident of East Texas, but whether he was re- 
lated to the well-known Peter Ellis Bean is not known. 

24 José Antonio Saucedo to Austin, July 14, 27, 1826, ibid., 1371-1590. 

25 Quoted by Austin in his memorial to the legislature, August 11, 1826, ibid., 1407. 
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it, and the damage will extend not merely to stopping immigration but 
will cause doubts of the faith of the government in everything.*® 


His memorial was an expansion of this theme. The law author- 
izing the settlement of the first three hundred families permitted 
the introduction of slaves and guaranteed property without 
distinction. To free them now would be an act of bad faith, 
hardly palliated by recognizing the obligation to indemnify the 
owners; because, where was this indemnity to come from? The 
value of a slave was from six hundred to fifteen hundred dollars 
and some could not be bought for three thousand. It would he 
unjust to tax the Coahuilans to pay for the slaves of Texas, but 
equally unjust to take the property of Texans and then levy a 
heavy tax on them to pay for it. Some families, some widows 
and orphans, had no other property, and to take their slaves 
would beggar them. The colonists deserved better than to be 
buried in the wilderness without laborers, ‘‘ without consolation 
for the present or hope for the future’’; and the negroes, more- 
over, if liberated, would become vagabonds, a nuisance and a 
menace. The ayuntamiento of San Antonio thought the state- 
ment ‘‘algo duro’’ very strong, but said that the situation justi- 
fied it and forwarded a similar one of its own.” 

Austin’s settlements were at this time on the eve of a cam- 
paign against the Waco and Tahuacano Indians and the eastern 
settlers were harassed by a controversy with Haden Edwards 
that led to the Fredonian rebellion. Rumor now of the inten- 
tion to abolish slavery caused the greatest despondency and 
many talked of returning to the United States.** Austin wrote 

26 Austin to Saucedo (August 7, 1826), ibid., 1401. 

27 Austin to the legislature, August 11, to Padilla, August 14, to the ayuntamiento 
of Bexar, August 14, 1826, and J. E. B. Austin to Austin, August 22, 1826, ibid., 1407, 
1409, 1422, 1430. The journals of the legislature (actas) were never published. The 
University of Texas recently acquired a typewritten copy of the originals, which 
are in the Congressional archives at Saltillo. Austin’s memorial was acknowledged 
on September 2 and was referred to the committee on the constitution. A few days 


later consideration of articles 10-14 was postponed to allow the committees more time. 
Journals, 352, 357. 

28 As an example of the exaggeration of rumor: Jesse Thompson and J. C. Pey- 
ton of Austin’s colony wrote John Sprowl of Ais Bayou (August 11, Austin papers, 
1:1405), under strict injunction of secrecy, that emancipation was certain and that 
the country was in despair. Ten days later (August 21, ibid., 1428), James Gaines 
wrote Austin that Sprowl was prophesying ‘‘that one half of your Colony and the 
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his brother a letter so depressed and ‘‘triste’’ as to give him 
the ‘‘horrors.’’ Brown Austin was at San Antonio, and con- 
versation with Saucedo and others left him more hopeful; they 
were convinced, he wrote Austin, that slavery was indispensable 
to the prosperity of Texas; that they had ‘‘sent up a representa- 
tion couched in the strongest language they could express”’ ask- 
ing for its admission to the new colonies; and that they were 
confident that, whatever happened, the slaves of the original 
colony would not be freed, first, because they were guaranteed 
by the federal act of establishment and, second, because no 
means could be found for compensating the owners. ‘‘Saucedo 
showed me a letter from the Baron [de Bastrop] and the Sen- 
ator Cevallos * on this subject; the viejo [old man] is very warm 
on the subject. . . . The Old Baron has strove hard for us. 
I know not what would have been our fate if he had not been a 
member of the legislature. Our situation would have been a 
deplorable one indeed.’’ * 

Arrived at Saltillo, Brown Austin became less cheerful. 
Bastrop stood alone in the legislature and the other members 
were so hostile to Texas that the most that could be expected 
would be permission for the original three hundred to retain 
their slaves. Two weeks of judicious lobbying, however, ma- 
terially improved the outlook, so that by October 10 he felt cer- 
tain that the privilege would be extended to all settlers then in 
Texas. Further introduction would undoubtedly be stopped 
and children would probably be freed at fourteen, though he had 
done his utmost to postpone their emancipation until twenty-five 
or twenty-one. Austin’s memorial had been so convincing, he 
said, that Carillo, the author of the slavery article, had asked 
permission to withdraw the article for revision.’ Writing on 
people here would be out of the Country asked if they would be drove out he 
answered no they would go out of their Own accord. I insisted on knowing If It 
was anything that might Effect the Government or the interest of the people he 
refused to answer me But told Mr. Thomas It was the subject of Slavery and that 
no hope Remained on that Subject thereby Creating much Rumor.’’ 

29 Manuel Ceballos, senator from Coahuila and Texas in the national congress. 

30 J. E. B. Austin to Austin, August 22, September 3, Saucedo to Austin, August 
22, 1826, in Austin papers, 1: 1430, 1445, 1429. 

31 The journals of the legislature carry no record of this; but on October 2 (p. 
386) the governor sent in a report from the political chief of Texas showing the 
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November 18, Bastrop gave Brown Austin full credit for his 
work with the legislature. The matter would be disposed of 
the following week, he said — though in this respect he was too 
optimistic — and all the members except Carillo were pledged 
to recognize slaves already in and those to be introduced for a 
certain term after publication of the constitution, but neither 
this period nor the age for emancipating children had been de- 
termined. Even as Bastrop wrote, these points were forming 
the subject of another memorial from Austin to the legislature, 
begging that five years be allowed for introduction and that 
twenty-five be fixed as the age of emancipation.” 

This, however, was without avail. When finally passed on 
January 31, 1827, the slavery article recognized existing slavery 
and allowed introduction for six months after publication of the 
constitution, but declared free children born to slaves there- 
after. As the document was not published in Texas until May 
29, immigrants might lawfully introduce slaves until the end of 
November, 1827.°* This was not wholly satisfactory, but neither 
was it ruinous; and Austin was still sanguine enough to advise 
his brother-in-law, James F. Perry, to remove to Texas before 
the door was closed against slaves. It is important to observe 


dissatisfaction caused by the slavery article. This, with accompanying documents, 
was filed for consideration when the article should be discussed. 

82 Letters to Austin from J. E. B. Austin, September 23, October 10, 1826, from 
Saucedo, October 5, from Bastrop, November 18, Austin to the legislature, November 
20, in Austin popers, 1: 1461, 1470, 1473, 1505, 1507. Austin tried, with at least 
partial success, to enlist the support of Coahuilan municipalities for this petition. 
See Robert Lewis to Austin, December 8, 1826, ibid., 1529. 

33 Journals, 513. On November 30, 1826, the governor had sent in a message pro 
testing against the article as it then stood, his chief argument being that, in effect, 
it amounted to confiscation of slaves because the state had no means of paying their 
owners for them. Austin papers, 1: 1523. The presiding officer, J. M. Viesca, ex- 
plained that the governor wished continued introduction for six months and eman- 
cipation at the age of twenty-five. He himself evidently concurred with the gov- 
ernor. Other members expressed preference for emancipation of children at four- 
teen and the hope that by their labors they might purchase the freedom of their 
parents. When the article came up for final consideration, however, only one mem 
ber, Valle, spoke against liberation of children at birth, though it is probable that 
Viesea also opposed, and Bastrop was ill and absent. See the Journals of the legis 
lature, November 30, 1826, January 2, 18, 30, 31, 1827, pp. 466, 491, 501, 511, 513. 

34 J. E. B. Austin to E. M. Perry, May 24, Austin to J. F. Perry, May 26, 1827, 
in Austin papers, 1: 1644, 1645. 
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that the constitution, in effect, construed the federal act of July 
13, 1824, as applying only to the slave trade. 

Machinery for the operation of article 13 was established by a 
law of September 15, 1827. This provided for a census by age, 
name, and sex of slaves in the state six months after publication 
of the constitution, and required ayuntamientos to keep a regis- 
ter of slave births and deaths and to report to the government 
every three months. At the same time it declared that slaves 
of a master who died without direct heirs should be liberated 
and that when there were heirs one-tenth should be freed by lot 
as a sort of inheritance tax; but manumission should not take 
place if master or heirs were murdered by one of the slaves. 
Penalties of the federal act of July 13, 1824, were expressly ap- 
plied to those who introduced slaves contrary to the constitution, 
and presumably the federal law prohibited also domestic trad- 
ing.** 

This law passed, so far as the Texans were concerned, without 
premonition. Austin, who visited Saltillo shortly afterwards, 
argued strongly for repeal,** but only effected an amendment 
providing that emancipation should not take place when the 
master died in any unnatural way. At the same time the legis- 
lature legalized domestic tradings by providing that a slave 
might ‘‘change his master,’’ if the new master would indemnify 
the old for the slave’s value.” 

Aside from half-hearted efforts of the political chief to in- 
augurate the registration of slaves in Texas, no more attention 
seems to have been paid to this law from any source. Slaves 
must have passed by inheritance after 1827, but there is no 
record of any manumissions nor of the question being raised.** 

85 Decree no. 18, in Gammel, Laws of Texas, 1: 188. 

36 Austin to members of the legislature, and to —, evidently a member of the 
national senate, November 8, 1827, in Austin papers, 1: 1716. 

37 Decree no. 35, in Gammel, Laws of Texas, 1: 202. There is no documentary 
evidence that Austin influenced this second provision. A transaction of November 
16, 1824 (Austin papers, 1: 969) shows how trading had been carried on. By it 
Samuel and Elizabeth Pharr, for a consideration of $625, ‘‘hired’’ to William Pettus, 
for a term of sixty years, Lissy, twenty-eight years old, and her son Willis, seven. 
The loss was to Pettus if they died or ran away before the term expired. 

38 Auction sales by administrators settling estates commonly included slaves, but 


from the information available it is not possible to say that they violated this law. 
It would appear, however, that such sales were contrary to the federal act of July 
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Settlers on the ground might now accept the status quo with 
reasonable assurance, so far as their own slaves were concerned 
— might even foresee their rapid rise in value by the exclusion 
of others — but letters from the United States made it plain 
that immigration of the better class would cease unless a way 
could be found to continue the introduction of slaves.*® Per- 
haps the solution of this problem lay in the direction of Ellis H. 
Bean’s suggestion of a peonage contract. If slaves already in 
Texas could be retained as indented servants, why could they 
not be introduced as such? The idea first appears in a laconie 
resolution of the newly organized ayuntamiento of San Felipe 
requesting the government to recognize the validity of labor 
contracts between master and servant made before entering 
Texas.*° 

Austin transmitted this on April 7, 1828, to Ramén Miusquiz, 
Saucedo’s successor. Musquiz approved and sent it to the 
Texan representatives, José Antonio Navarro and Miguel Arci- 
niega. Navarro, who was a member of the committee on coloni- 
zation, introduced a bill and secured its passage somewhat sur- 
reptitiously during a heated contest over another bill which di- 
verted the attention of the members. Both Navarro and Areci- 
niega believed that under other circumstances it might not have 
passed, and Arciniega dropped a hint that it might be repealed.” 
13, 1824. See advertisements in the Texas Gazette, September 25, November 7, 
1829, January 10, February 18, 1832, and in the Mexican Citizen, March 17, 1831. 


The last two issues of the Gazette cited and the Mexican Citizen are in the library 
of Yale university. 

39 See, for example (Richard Ellis) to Austin, from Tuscumbia, Alabama, Jan- 
uary, 3, 1828, and Henry 8. Brown to Austin, New Orleans, March 21, 1828, in Austin 
papers (manuscript). 

40 April 5, 1828, in Southwestern historical quarterly, 21: 311. The entry in the 
record reads: ‘‘Considering the paralized state of immigration to this Jurisdiction 
from the U. S. arrising from the difficulties encountered by Imigrants bringing ser- 
vants and hirelings with them, this Body conceive it their duty to propose to the 
Legislature of this state through the Chief of Depart[ment] a project of a Law 
whereby Emigrants and inhabitants of this state may be secured in the Contracts 
made by them with servants or hirelings in foreign countries which project the 
pres[iden]t will make out in the following turns to wit. ‘Are guaranteed the Con- 
tracts made by emigrants to this state or Inhabitants of it with the servants or hire- 
lings they introduce’ and solicit the said Chief to forward it on to the Legislature 
with such additional influence as he may think proper to extend to it.’’ 

#1 Letters to Austin from Misquiz, April 17, May 15, from Padilla, May 3, from 
Navarro, May 17, from Arciniega, May 17, 1828, in Austin papers (manuscript). 
The law passed on May 5. 
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A clean-cut translation of the law by Austin reads: 

The Legislature of the State of Cuahuila and Texas taking into consider- 
ation the searcity of laborers and servants for agricultural purposes, and 
being desirous to promote the general advancement in all the various 
branches of industry, have decreed as follows, 

All contracts not contrary to the laws of this State made in foreign 
countries between emigrants to, or inhabitants of, this State and servants 
or hirelings introduced by them are guaranteed as valid in this State.* 

The application of this law was simple and comprehensive. 
Theoretically, master and slave, but often in practice only the 
master, went before a notary and declared the value of the slave 
to be a certain sum. The slave wished to be free and in Texas 
would be free; but he could not avail himself of this boon unless 
his master took him there and the master could not afford to 
sacrifice his value. Therefore, in recognition of the owner’s 
right and of the privileges which he himself would acquire by 
emigration, the slave contracted to work for the master at stipu.- 
lated wages after removal until he had repaid his value. Minors 
and unborn children were included in the contract and the wages 
were so low that Bean’s injunction was fulfilled, and ‘‘the slave 
was the same to the master as before.’’ * 

As a subterfuge, the law legalizing this evasion of the constitu- 
tion was reasonably effective, but Austin was not comfortable. 
Eneouraged by Padilla, the secretary of state, he again ad- 
dressed the governor, combining with an appeal for withdrawal 
of the prohibition an argument for open ports and extension of 
domestic and foreign trade, by which not only Texas but Coahuila 
and the nation as well would profit and Texas would be bound 

42 Decree no. 56, in Gammel, Laws of Texas, 1: 213. 

43 Copy of a contract prepared by Austin, May —, 1828, in Austin papers (manu- 
script). Bugbee quotes the essential provisions of this formulary in ‘‘Slavery in 
early Texas,’’ in Political science quarterly, 13: 411-412. Pizarro Martinez, Mexi 
ean consul at New Orleans, complained in 1831 that owners made these declarations 
alone and then embarked, with the slave totally ignorant that such a document 
existed or that he was ‘‘ going to breathe the free air of a country where virtue and 
merit take care of color.’’ Quoted by Governor Latona to Ramén Misquiz, May 20, 
1831, in General land office of Texas, 57: 139. Martinez gives another form of 
contract, in which the slave receipted for a sum of money and agreed to serve the 


master for a specified term, from seventy to ninety years. University of Texas, 
Transcripts from the department of Fomento, Mexico, legajo 7, expediente 56. 
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to the rest of the republic by ties of economic interest. He 
pointed out that England, exasperated by the high tariff of the 
United States, was looking about for another source of cotton, 
rice, and tobacco; that for the same reason, if the prohibition of 
slavery were removed, southern planters would pour into Texas 
and supply the British demand; and that the consequent stimu- 
lation of every branch of industry in Mexico would enrich the 
nation.** Governor Viesea was friendly enough and probably 
intelligent enough to realize the truth of this argument, but he 
had no influence with the legislature; and Austin, in fact, proba- 
bly expected no more of the document than an educative in- 
fluence. He continued correspondence during 1829 with various 
officials, going so far as to sound a member of the legislature 
upon the feasibility of suspending the constitutional prohibition 
for ten years without going through the well-nigh impossible 
procedure prescribed for amending it.* 

About this time fell a bolt from the blue. President Guerrero, 
in August, 1829, was invested with extraordinary military au- 
thority in order to concentrate the resources of the nation to 
repel a Spanish invasion; and General José Maria Tornel per- 
suaded him to take advantage of this military dictatorship to 
issue on September 15, in commemoration of Mexican indepen- 
denee, a proclamation abolishing slavery throughout the re- 
public, except in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Tornel’s object 
was to check emigration from the United States and he believed 
—rightly enough —that emancipation would accomplish that 
end.” 

The decree reached San Antonio in a letter from Governor 
Viesea on October 16.47 Without waiting to confer with Austin, 
the political chief resolved to withhold its publication until the 

44 Austin to J. M. Viesea, February 19, 1829, in Austin papers (manuscript). 

45Ramén Misquiz to Austin, May 28, 1829, acknowledging letters from Austin 
of April 15, 21, May 5, Austin to J. A. Navarro, July 23, 1829, ibid. 

46 Dublan y Lozano, Legislacién Mexicana, 2: 151; José M. Tornel, Breve Resejia 
historica (Mexico, 1852), 85. Tornel’s recollection in 1852 of his purpose in 1829 
may have been shaped in some degree by the recent war with the United States. 
It was a popular exercise of public men when he wrote to claim to have seen the 
catastrophe from afar and to have tried to avoid it. 


47 Musquiz to Colonel Antonio Elosua, November 24, 1829, in General land office 
of Texas, 54: 115. 
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president could be urged to except Texas from its operation. 
He drew up for the governor a statement that Austin could not 
have bettered. The right of the first colonists to hold slaves, he 
declared, was specifically recognized by the act legalizing Aus- 
tin’s contract. Subsequently both the federal and state coloni- 
zation laws invited immigrants to settle in the country and 
solemnly guaranteed their property. In the face of these assur- 
ances it seemed very hard that those already in the province 
should be deprived of the one form of property that was indis- 
pensable to them in agriculture, cattle raising, and other labors 
‘*to which they are dedicated, and which could not be carried on 
without the aid of the robust and almost indefatigable arms of 
that race of the human species which is called negroes, and who, 
to their misfortune, suffer slavery.’’ But it must not be for- 
gotten that they were already slaves before coming to Mexico; 
neither the government nor the people of the country made them 
slaves; and, while ‘‘philanthropy and the natural sympathies of 
humanity ery out in favor of liberty, the positive laws which 
regulate society take the part of property and declare it a sacred 
and inviolable right.’’ There were more than a thousand slaves 
in the colonies, Musquiz estimated, and the governor would real- 
ize from what he had said the fatal consequences to the settlers 
and the disturbance of public order that would follow the publi- 
cation of the decree. He begged, therefore, that the governor 
would petition the president to exempt Texas from its oper- 
ation.** 

Obviously enough Musquiz was not blind to the danger of re- 
sistance from the colonists, but it is clear beyond doubt that he 
and other intelligent Mexican inhabitants of Texas were keenly 
awake to the importance of protecting the interest of the colon- 
ists as the only means of lifting Texas from the desolation which 
the handful of civilized natives had endured for a hundred years. 


48 Misquiz to the governor, October 25, 1829. This copy is in the General land 
office of Texas, 57: 103 ff. Following it is another copy, identical for the most 
part but toward the end inveighing more strongly against the decree. There is a 
copy in the political chief’s blotter in the Bexar archives, University of Texas, a 
translation in the Nacogdoches archives, Texas state library, and a translation of a 
‘*cautiously edited’’ copy in the Texas Gazette, January 23, 1830. See Padilla to 
Austin, November 26, 1829, in Austin papers (manuscript). 
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Even in Coahuila some looked to the land fees from Texas to 
support the government and saw in its prosperity the surest 
pledge of Coahuilan progress.** After asking the president to 
exempt Texas from the decree, Governor Viesea declared that 
he would have made the request even without the petition of the 
political chief, because the advancement of Coahuila was so de- 
pendent upon that of Texas. Liberty was, of course, a noble 
sentiment, but slavery was established in a barbarous age and 
even the strongest and most enlightened nations had not been 
able to extinguish it. He feared that the colonists, seeing them- 
selves deprived of their property with only a remote hope of 
indemnification, would bring upon the state some disturbances 
that it was in poor condition to withstand. By this he did not 
mean to imply that the colonists were turbulent or insubordinate, 
‘*but the nature of man is known and the feelings of which he is 
vapable when he sees himself from day to day in danger of being 
ruined, as would happen to many of them whose fortune con- 
sists entirely of slaves.’’ °° 

In the meantime Musquiz had written Austin of the decree, 
enjoining him to the strictest secrecy until the result of his pe- 
tition for exemption should be known. In some unexplained 
way, however, a copy of the document reached the alcalde of 
Nacogdoches and caused consternation there, though he, too, 
withheld it from official publication. Colonel Piedras, the mili- 
tary commandant at Nacogdoches, wrote his superior at San 
Antonio that the people, crushed down by destitution, were hop- 
ing for assistance from the federal government, and then came 
the decree abolishing slavery. All the inhabitants of the fron- 
tier owned slaves, which they had lost the right to take back to 
the United States, and they could not be expected to submit. 

49 Navarro wrote to Austin on October 29, 1829: ‘‘We have already written very 
strongly to the government and to friends who can exert great influence for the 
repeal of such a law. We have also the satisfaction of having received by today’s 
mail letters from some friends of the best deputies of Saltillo in which [they say] 
they are preparing to notice the decree in print, even before knowing what we 
have to say about it here. Thus, you may believe that the best men of the state 
oppose such a law, which betrays justice and good faith.’’ Austin papers (manu- 
script). 


5° Governor Viesca to the president, November 14, 1829. A translation of this 
was published in the Texas Gazette, January 30, 1830. 
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The news had spread with lightning speed and all day foreign- 
ers and some Mexieans had been coming to ask him the truth. 
John Durst, a prominent citizen of Nacogdoches, wrote franticly 
to Austin: ‘‘In the name of God what shall we do? for God 
sake advise me on the subject by the return mail we are ruined 
forever should this measure be adopted.’’” 

Though somewhat reassured by the political chief’s evident 
concern,” Austin seems to have been determined to resist, if the 
decree were not withdrawn. To Durst’s frenzied appeal he 
wrote: 


What the people of Texas have to do is to represent to the Government 
through the Ayuntamientos or some other channel, in a very respectful 
manner that agreeably to the constitution, and the colonization laws all 
their property is guaranteed to them without exceptions in the most 
solemn and sacred manner. That they brought their slave property into 
the country and have retained it here, under the faith of that guarantee, 
and in consequence of a special invitation publically given to emigrants 
by the government in the colonization law to do so. That they have 
taken an oath to defend the constitution, and are bound to do so. That 
the constitution of the state expressly recognizes the right of property 
in slaves by allowing six months after its publication for their intro- 
duction into the State. That they will defend it, and with it, their 
property. 

There ought to be no vociferous and visionary excitement or noise 
about this matter. Our course is a very plain one 





calm, deliberate, 
dispationate, inflexible, firmness; and not windy and ridiculous blowing 
and wild threats, and much less anything like opposition to the Mexican 
Constitution, nothing of this kind will do any good, it will in fact be 
unjustifiable, and will never be approved of by me but on the contrary 
opposed most decidedly. I will not violate my duty as a Mexican 
citizen. 

The constitution must be both our shield, and our arms; under it, 
and with it, we must constitutionally defend ourselves and our property. 

The chief of department D" Ramon Musquiz, has taken a firm and 

51 José de las Piedras to Colonel Elosua, November 9, 1829, in Nacogdoches 
archives; Durst to Austin, November 10, 1829, in Austin papers (manuscript) ; José 
Ignacio Ibarbo, alealde of Nacogdoches, to Muisquiz, November 10, 1829, in General 
land office of Texas, 57: 124. 

52 In a letter to Austin, November 12, 1829, Masquiz speaks of a letter of Novem- 


ber 2 from Austin arguing against the constitutionality of the decree. Austin pa- 
pers (manuscript). 
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noble stand. He has suspended the publication of said decree and has 
represented in a very able manner against it. If he should finally be 
compelled to publish and circulate it, the Ayuntamientos must then take 
an unanimous, firm, and constitutional stand. The people will unani- 
mously support them. 

I know nothing of the men who compose the Ayuntamiento of Nacog- 
doches, if they are true patriots and true friends to themselves and to 
Texas, they will not suffer that decree to be published or circulated in 
that Municipality and, they will take the stand I have indicated or some 
other that will preserve the constitution and our constitutional rights 
from open, and direct violation. 

These are my ideas on the matter. I have said the same to my friends 
in Bexar, and when the decree arrives officially, (which it has not yet) 
I shall say the same to the Gov’. What | do in this matter will be 
done openly. Mexico has not within its whole dominions a man who 
would defend its independence, the union of its territory, and all its 
constitutional rights sooner than I would, or be more ready and willing 
to discharge his duties as a Mexican citizen; one of the first and most 
sacred of those duties is to protect my constitutional rights, and I will 
do it, so far as I am able. I am the owner of one slave only, an old 
decreped woman, not worth much,** but in this matter I should feel that 
my constitutional rights as a Mexican were just as much infringed, as 
they would be if I had a thousand, it is the principle and not the amount, 
the latter makes the violation more agravated, but, not more illegal or 
unconstitutional.** 


We can only guess at the situation in Austin’s colony by his 
own grim determination. We have just seen his advice to 
Durst. Later he wrote General Teran, commandant general of 
the Eastern Interior provinces and military chief of Texas: 
‘‘T could see in the decree [of emancipation| nothing but the 
overthrow and destruction of all the efforts and painful labors 
of more than seven years to redeem Texas from the uninhabited 
and abandoned condition that it was in in 1821 — nothing but the 
ruin of many individuals, the loss of faith in the government, 


53 Bill of sale from John Gibson to Austin, February 
woman for $350. Ibid. 

5¢ Austin to Durst, November 17, 1829, ibid. Durst replied on the twenty-fourth 
that the people would unanimously follow Austin’s example. Thus far he had been 
able to control the ayuntamiento but had no confidence in its stability; ‘‘they are 
Boddy without souls and subjects easy worked on by intrigue.’’ 


5, 1828, selling a negro 
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and the surrender of this valuable section of the republic to the 
Indians.’’ * 

Fortunately for the Texans, Guerrero’s secretary of relations 
was Agustin Viesea, brother of the governor of Coahuila and 
Texas,” so that their petitions received prompt attention. On 
December 2 he wrote the governor that the president ‘‘has been 
pleased to accede to the solicitation of your Excellency and de- 
clare the department of Texas excepted from the general dis- 
position comprehended in said deeree [of September 15, 1829). 
Therefore his Excellency declares that no change must be made 
as respects the slaves that legally exist in that part of your 
state.’’ *’ 

This was forwarded by the governor on December 12 to the 
political chief, and by him it was cireulated on December 24.* 
It reached the colonies three or four days later. 

On December 29, probably in the mail that brought the politi- 
eal chief’s weleome news, Austin received the same information 
from General Teran.** Teran’s letter is dated at Tampico, No- 
vember 20, 1829,"° which raises an interesting question of chrono- 
logy. Teran declared that the president’s instruction to him 
was in the form of a private letter (carta particular) and that 
it was in response to a letter of his own." From this it would 
appear that the decision to except Texas from the decree was 
formed several weeks before the petitions of the local authori- 

55 Austin to Terdn, December 29, 1829. 

56 Letters of Misquiz and Padilla to Austin, November 27, 1829, Austin papers 
(manuscript). 

57 This quotation is from a translation in the Texas Gazette, January 30, 1830. 
There is a manuscript copy and a translation in Nacogdoches archives. See also 
General land office of Texas, 57: 131. 

58 See ibid., 131 ff. Mdisquiz wrote to the governor on January 3, 1830: ‘‘I 
shall never be able to be grateful enough for the consideration with which it was 
deigned to attend to the exposition which I addressed to you on this subject.’’ Ibid. 

59 Austin to Teran, December 29, 1829, in Austin papers (manuscript). 

60 Ibid. ‘‘I am authorized by his Excellency the President of the Republie to 
inform you, so that you can make it known to the inhabitants of the settlements 
near that point, that the decree of September 15 last, of which I enclose a copy does 
not comprehend the department of Texas except that there shall be no further in- 
troduction of slaves. 

**T hasten to give you this notice with the object indicated and that the publica- 


tion of the decree may not cause the owners of slaves displeasure.’’ 
61 TerAn to Elosua, December 18, 1829, in General land office of Texas, 57: 130. 
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ties were received, and perhaps before the Texans even knew 
that the deeree had been issued.** While that need not imply 
consideration for the Texans, but simply the desire to avoid 
certain opposition from them, it would at least prove that the 
suspension was not decreed under the menace of insurrection. 

Emphasizing the president’s ‘‘private letter’’ to Teran and 
ignorant of, or ignoring, the official letter to the governor, some 
historians — both Mexican and American — have questioned the 
validity of the exemption of Texas, but this position can hardly 
be maintained. It probably is true, however, that the suspen- 
sion of the decree was not formally proclaimed or recorded in 
Mexico.” 

Austin’s reaction to hope and confidence was rapid. Immed- 
iately after hearing of the suspension of the decree he wrote 
his brother-in-law, urging him to move to Texas. ‘‘I have never 
been so thoroughly convinced as I now am of the future rapid 
rise of this country. . . . This is the most liberal and muni- 
ficent Govt on earth to emigrants. After being here one year 
you will oppose a change to Uncle Sam. . . . All the diffi- 
culties as to slaves . . . . are removed ... . andl 
have no doubt that in a few years this will be a slave state.’’™ 

This exuberance seemed justified. The close of 1829 saw a 
great immigration pouring into Texas. One hundred and fifty- 
three families arrived in November and December. A number 
of planters in northern Alabama made contracts to settle. The 
Reverend Gideon Blackburn, president of Center college, Ken- 

62 One is tempted to suspect that ‘‘November’’ 20 was an inadvertent slip for 
**December’’ 20, but this seems doubtful. In letters of December 18 and 19 Teraén 
speaks of having already written Austin and, though thirty-nine days was much too 
slow for mail from Tampico, nine days was hardly long enough. Acknowledging 


Teran’s letter of December 29, the day he received it, Austin recites the date but 
does not comment on it. 

63 The writer has been unable to find a copy of the suspending decree in any 
official collection. Alaman wrote to Teran on March 6, 1830, after the fall of Guer- 
rero’s government, that a committee was engaged in revising the decrees issued by 
Guerrero and that one of the questions to be considered was the repeal of the 
emancipation decree. University of Texas transcripts from the department of 
Fomento, legajo 5, expediente 34. See Bugbee, ‘‘Slavery in early Texas,’’ in 
Political science quarterly, 13: 655-658, for a discussion of Mexican and American 
historians in this connection. 

®¢ Austin to James F. Perry, December 31, 1829. 
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tucky, made inquiries with a view to settling from forty to a hun 
dred families, ‘‘so that he could spend the evening of his life 
among friends in promoting the cause of literature and religion.’’ 
Judge Joshua Child of Natchez, Mississippi, had a plan for the 
‘apid settlement of the country and thought it immaterial! 
whether slavery was tolerated or not. On March 28 Austin 
again wrote his brother-in-law: ‘*‘You have no idea at all of 
this country, nor of the great emigration that is daily coming to 
it, nor of the character of the emigrants. We are getting the 
best men, the best kind of settlers. Pay no attention to rumors 
and silly reports.’?" At the same time he was investigating, 
with what appeared to be encouraging prospects, the feasibility 
of turning Swiss and German immigrants to Texas.” 

These flattering hopes were rudely shattered by a federal law 
of April 6, 1830. Guerrero’s emancipation decree had sought to 
check immigration by excluding slaves; this law recognized ex- 
isting slavery, but forbade further introduction of slaves and 
prohibited outright the future settlement of emigrants from the 
United States in Texas. Austin’s decision was quickly made. 
To support the government’s policy against slavery would 
strengthen his demand for relaxation of the anti-immigration 
provision of the law, and accordingly he took his stand. More- 
over, if allowed to come at all, Americans could, by the state 
law, still bring indented servants. He protested vigorously, 
therefore, against exclusion of Americans, but declared the 
slavery article to be ‘‘founded in justice and in the well-being 
of the state.’’”’ 

Qn the face of the record to this point there is reason to ques- 
tion the sincerity of Austin’s conversion. His controlling prin- 
ciple, however, was always the advancement of Texas and it is 

65 Austin to Perry, January 3, 16, March 28, 1830, letters to Austin from Pettit, 
January 6, from Blackburn, January 19, from J. Child, January 24, from Ellis, 
January 30, from Faulkner, February 23, in Austin papers (manuscript). 

66 Archibald Austin acknowledged from New York City on May 31, 1830, a letter 
from Austin on this subject written on February 24. See other letters from Arch- 
ibald Austin, July 14, September 15, 1830, ibid. 

67 Austin to Anastacio Bustamante, May 17, to Teran, May 18, to ————, May 
18, 1830, ibid. For a comprehensive discussion of the circumstances leading to the 


passage of the law of April 6, 1830, see Alleine Howren, ‘‘Causes and origin of the 
decree of April 6, 1830,’’ in Southwestern historical quarterly, 16: 378-422. 
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only upon this principle that the inconsistency of his declar- 
ations ean be reconciled. He seems now to have expressed his 
real conviction concerning slavery and he made an earnest effort 
to carry the colonists with him. Of his personal attitude there 
is a good deal of evidence. He wrote his cousin, Henry Austin, 
who had been discussing the possibility of the transfer of Texas 
to the United States, that he would oppose such a change unless 
he could have certain guarantees, among them the perpetual ex- 
clusion of slavery from Texas. To another kinsman, Thomas 
Ff. Leaming of Philadelphia, he wrote more strongly. One of 
the reasons, he said, which were causing him to think of the ad- 
vantages of Swiss and German immigrants, aside from their 
character and industry, was that 

they have not in general that horrible mania for speculation which is so 
prominent a trait in the English and North American character, and 
above all they will oppose slavery. The idea of seeing such a country 
as this overrun by a slave population almost makes me weep. It is in 
vain to tell a North American that the white population will be de- 
stroved some fifty or eighty years hence by the negros. . . . To 
say anything to them as to the justice of slavery, or its demoralizing 
effects on society, is only to draw down ridicule upon the person who 
attempts it. In the beginning of this settlement I was compelled to 
hold out the idea that slavery would be tolerated, and I succeeded in 
vetting it tolerated for a time by the Gov’. I did this to get a start, for 
otherwise it would have been next to impossible to have started at all, 
for | had to draw on Louisiana and Mississippi, slave states, for the first 
emigrants. Slavery is now most positively prohibited by our Constitu- 
tion and by a number of laws, and I do hope it may always be so. 
Leaming was neither a slaveholder nor a prospective colonist 
and Austin might therefore be suspected of expressing himself 
for effect more strongly than he felt; but he wrote the same to 
Richard Ellis, a wealthy planter of Alabama, who was both 
slave owner and colonist, and to S. Rhoads Fisher, who had re- 
turned to Philadelphia, after a reconnaissance, to take his family 
to Texas. He requested Ellis to publish his letter in Alabama 
papers and suggested that Fisher furnish articles of a similar 
tone to Pennsylvania papers. The continued introduction of 
slaves under peonage contracts he did not consider inconsistent 
with this attitude: ‘‘This provision [the contract law] will 
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be highly useful to the country without the least danger of doing 
any harm for no one will be willing to risk a large capital in 
negroes under contracts with them, for they are free on their 
arrival here, and can only be held to labor by contracts, as ser- 
vants are all over this nation, and in other free countries.’’ * 

The reply of the Alabama gentlemen is not at hand, though 
most of them ultimately found their way to Texas; but Fisher 
was not of two minds about the matter. Though not then a 
slave owner, he believed that the territory must continue to 
draw its population chiefly from the southern states and that 
unrestricted introduction of slaves for at least five years was all 
important.® 

No doubt the actual settlers were of the same opinion. In this 
particular Austin was a voice erying in the wilderness.” What 
pressure may have been brought to bear on him we do not know, 
but very soon he turned again to the impossible task of trying 
to persuade the government to change its policy. With Teran 
he opened the subject as early as February, 1831; with Alaman, 
secretary of relations, cautiously, on March 21. Alaman evaded, 
but Teran replied frankly. He did not doubt, he said, that the 
admission of slaves would hasten the settlement and develop- 
ment of Texas; ultimately even their use in all the coast states 
of Mexico was probably inevitable; but the system had many 
disadvantages and he thought it unwise to raise the subject dur- 
ing the existing political agitations. Comparing Texas with the 
rest of Mexico, he saw no obstacles to its final prosperity, but, 
as in everything else, he said, ‘‘it was necessary to have patience 
and not to expect progress to be made in a year which could come 
only with the fullness of time." There the matter rested. 


6s Austin to Henry Austin, June 1, 1830, to Leaming, June 14 (two letters), to 
Ellis and others, June 14, to Fisher, June 17, in Austin papers (manuscript). See 
also Austin to Piedras, June 28, 1830, to Perry, July 4, 14, 1830, ibid. 

69 Fisher to Austin, August 14, 23, 1830, ibid. 

70 Austin wrote to Mrs. Mary Austin Holley, July 19, 1831: ‘‘ Negroes can be 
brought here under indentures, as servants, but not as slaves. This question of 
slavery is a difficult one to get on with. It will ultimately be admitted, or the free 
negroes will be formed by law into a separate and distinct class—the laboring 
class. . . Either this or slavery in full must take place. Which is best? Quien 
sabe? It is a difficult and dark question.’’ Ibid. 

71 Terfn to Austin, Mareh —, 1831, April 3, 1831, Austin to Alaman, March 
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Austin wrote his secretary that his arguments had made a 
great impression on Teran, but he was far from happy about it. 
‘‘T sometimes shudder at the consequences,’’ he declared, ‘‘and 
think that a large part [of] America will be San Domingonized 
in 100 or 200 years. The wishes of my colonists have hurried 
me into this thing. But I am now in for the question, and there 
is no retreat.’’** He could not refrain, however, from wistful 
glances backward. Months later he spoke of slavery as ‘‘that 
curse of curses and worst of reproaches on civilized man; that 
unanswerable inconsistency of free and liberal respublicans.’’ ™ 
By May of 1833, however, he was more or less reconciled to the 
loss of his ideal. ‘‘I have been averse to the principle of slavery 
in Texas,’’ he wrote. ‘‘I have now and for the last six months 
changed my views on that matter, though my ideas are the same 
as to the abstract principle. Texas must be a slave country. 
Cireumstances and unavoidable necessity compel it. It is the 
wish of the people there, and it is my duty to do all I can, pru- 
dently, in favor of it. I will do so.’’ 

From this point it is difficult to single out the topic of slavery 
without giving it, perhaps, an exaggerated significance in the 
developments of the next three years. In April, 1832, the legis- 
lature of Coahuila and Texas passed a new colonization law, re- 
pealing that of 1825. Two of its articles touched the slavery 
question. The first subjected immigrants to existing and future 
laws on slavery; and the other limited contracts with ‘‘servants 
and day laborers’’ to ten years’ duration.”* Thus slavery was 
now barred by state constitution and federal statute, and the 
legal loophole for evasion was narrowed to these short-term 
peonage contracts. Austin was a member of the legislature that 
passed this law, but neither in his writing nor in any others that 
have come down to us is there a word referring to this provi- 


21, 1831, in Transcripts from department of Fomento, Mexico, legajo 2, expediente 5. 

72 Austin to Samuel M. Williams, his secretary, April 16, 1831, in the Rosenberg 
library, Galveston, Texas. 

73 Austin to Mrs. Holley, December 25, 1831, in Austin papers (manuscript). 
Writing to Edward Livingston on June 24, 1832, Austin still expressed satisfaction 
with the constitutional exclusion of slaves from Texas. 

74 Austin to Wily Martin, May 30, 1833, in Austin papers (manuscript). 

75 Decree no. 190, in Gammel, Laws of Texas, 1: 299-303. 
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sion. Six weeks later an insurrection flamed out in Texas, but it 
was directed at federal authority — the tyranny of the military 
commander, an American, on Galveston bay and the oppressive 
administration of the tariff. For a time the insurgents, who 
numbered but a handful, were sharply criticized by the rest of 
the settlers and were accused of trying to plunge the country 
into conflict with the government upon insufficient grounds. Had 
there been much anxiety over the slavery question, it seems like- 
ly that they would have sought to blunt the shafts of their pacifist 
neighbors by an appeal to it, but no such effort was made. 

As it happened, Santa Anna was at that very time leading a 
revolution in Mexico against the Bustamante government and, 
when he won, the Texans extricated themselves from what other- 
wise would have been at least an embarrassing predicament by 
declaring that their outbreak was part of the same movement. 
Then, hoping to profit by the liberal principles which Santa 
Anna was supposed to represent, they held a convention and pe- 
titioned for various reforms. Among these were: repeal of the 
law excluding American settlers from Texas, tariff reduction 
and exemption, stricter attention to Indian relations, revision 
of militia laws, and authorization of a state government in Texas 
separate from that of Coahuila. This was in October, 1832. 
For reasons which are not yet clear the petitions were not dis- 
patched and another convention was held in April, 1833. The 
journal of this meeting has not survived. So far as the record 
can be reconstructed, it seems to have repeated, in large measure, 
the work of its predecessor. Austin was chosen to present its 
requests to the government and was on his way to Mexico for 
that purpose when he wrote the letter just quoted announcing 
his reconcilement to slavery in Texas. The journal of the first 
convention shows no reference to slavery, but it is significant, 
perhaps, that in May, 1833, Austin dated his conversion some 
six months back and declared slavery to be the wish of the people. 
Was there a declaration in the convention of October, 1832? 
Lundy, who spent some months in Texas during the summer of 
1833, after adjournment of the second convention, reported that 
it was commonly said there that one of the reasons for desiring 
separation from Coahuila and the erection of a state government 
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in Texas was that the Texans might then shape their own slavery 
* There is no reason to doubt this, but, with a knowledge 
of all available contemporary evidence, one cannot escape the 
conviction that more general and weighty motives dictated the 
wish for divorcement from Coahuila. These motives cannot 
be discussed here. Undoubtedly the desire for an effective 
judicial system was the strongest single incentive to separation; 
and the general situation is perhaps sufficiently suggested by the 
reflection that Texas had but two representatives in a uniformly 
suspicious and frequently hostile legislature to which the Coa- 
huilans elected ten members.” 

Congress denied the application for separation, on the ground 
that Texas still lacked the necessary population and resources 
to maintain a state government, but it did repeal the law pro- 
hibiting the settlement of emigrants from the United States in 
Texas; and the state legislature further eased the situation by 
passing a number of laws favorable to Texas,” so that by the 
end of 1834 even the most impatient champions of separation, 
with few exceptions, seemed content.”” There remains, of 
course, always the question — upon which no direct evidence can 
be adduced — of whether their professions of satisfaction were 
sincere or were merely a screen behind which they intended to 


laws.’ 


76 Lundy, The war in Texas, 12. The dates for Lundy’s sojourn in Texas are 
furnished by his diary, in The life, travels, and opinions of Benjamin Lundy, com- 
piled under the direction and on behalf of his children (Philadelphia, 1847). The 
object of Lundy’s presence in Texas was to obtain from the government of the 
state a grant of land and a permit to settle a colony of free negroes. He failed, 
but did obtain a grant in the state of Tamaulipas. See his Life, travels, and 
opinions, 63, 66, 79, 80, 86, 88, 89, 128, 130, 143, 147, 149, 152, 162, 164, 167, 168, 
188. 

77 For the journal of the convention of 1832, see Gammel, Laws of Texas, 1: 477- 
503. For the convention of 1833, see John H. Brown, History of Texas from 
1685-1892 (St. Louis, [1892]), 1: 227-250, and manuscripts in the Austin papers. 

78 Among them were laws greatly extending organization for local government, 
allowing the Texans an additional representative in the legislature, reorganizing the 
judicial system and allowing trial by jury and the use of English in judicial pro- 
cedure, and granting religious toleration. 

79 The evidence in support of this conclusion is so voluminous and so diffuse that 
it is hardly feasible to cite it with any fullness. See, for example, Samuel M. Wil- 
liams to Austin, October 29, 1834, Thomas F. McKinney to James F. Perry, No- 
vember 4, 1834, Perry to Austin, December 7, 1834, in Austin papers (manuscript). 
These writers were conservatives, giving their views of the general situation. 
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gather strength for larger demands in future. In the writer’s 
judgment they were sincere. But for this study the significant 
thing is that, with all the specific complaints of this period 
against federal and state administration, the subject of slavery 
is not mentioned.*° 

The Texas revolution was precipitated in 1835 as a result, 
largely, of Santa Anna’s determination to centralize the govern- 
ment of Mexico. The great majority of the settlers in Texas 
were loath to believe that this held any menace for them and the 
most strenuous efforts were necessary on the part of a small 
war party to shake them out of their indifference and compla- 
cency.’ In all the propaganda launched for that purpose that 
has come down to us slavery is mentioned but twice. The first 
reference occurs in a six-thousand-word Fourth of July oration 
designed to stir the Texans to the heroic hardihood of their an- 
cestors. ‘‘Why,’’ asks the speaker, ‘‘are troops coming to 
Texas?’’ And he answers with a list of reasons, among which 
is, ‘*to compel you to liberate your slaves.’’** The second ref- 
erence is in a broadside issued by the war party some two months 
later. <A traveler from the interior had brought dire reports 
of Santa Anna’s preparations to invade Texas, and his story 
was rushed to the press to warn the peaceable majority who 
clung so stubbornly to their assurance of security. According 
to this document the slaves were to be freed and let loose upon 
the families of the settlers.“ It seems beyond question that an 

80 A believer in the ‘‘conspiracy’’ theory would easily explain this by saying that 
the colonists would naturally not expose the real cause of their discontent; but such 
an explanation must presuppose either an unnatural and impossible unanimity in the 
conspiracy or an unbelievably efficient censorship of contemporary expression. 

81 For a somewhat exhaustive statement of the reasons for this conelusion see the 
writer’s ‘‘Public opinion in Texas preceding the revolution,’’ in American his- 
torical association, Annual report, 1911 (Washington, 1913), 1: 217-228. 

s? The speaker was R. M. Williamson. Broadside in the Austin papers. Other 
purposes for which the soldiers were coming, according to Williamson, were: ‘‘to 
compel you into obedience to the new form of government;’’ ‘‘to compel you to give 
up your arms;’’ ‘*to compel you to swear to support the government of the dic 
tator;’’ ‘*to compel you to submit to the imperial rule of the aristoeracy;’’ ‘‘ [to 
compel you] to pay tithes and adoration to the clergy.’’ 

83 The informant was H. A. Allsberry. Other objects of the invaders were said 


to be to establish military ports and custom houses; to expel some of the leading 
citizens, and burn their houses. Austin papers. 
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anxious, excited public sentiment concerning slavery, had one 
existed, would have been the object of more frequent and elabo- 
rate appeals from the war party, which was leaving no stone un- 
turned now to rouse the settlers to resistance. In all soberness, 
the adoption of a constitution legalizing slavery, after the declar- 
ation of independence, can hardly be regarded as serious evi- 
dence of the purpose of the revolution. 

The number and distribution of slaves in Texas can only 
be estimated. A census of Austin’s colony in 1825 shows 1,347 
whites and 445 slaves owned by sixty-nine families. Of these 
Jared KE. Groce owned ninety, ten families owned upwards of 
eleven each, and fifty-eight families owned from one to eight.™* 
In 1831 the last available census gave Austin’s and DeWitt’s 
settlements a total population of 5,665 without differentiating 
° The proportion of slaves to whites had greatly de- 
clined since 1825, for in 1834 a reasonably careful Mexican esti- 
mate placed the number of slaves in these settlements at one 
thousand when the white population was in the neighborhood of 
nine thousand. The same estimate gave another thousand 
slaves to the settlements in East Texas.“° Thus in a total im- 
migrant population of probably twenty thousand, some ten per 
cent were slaves. 


slaves.* 


The essential results of this investigation, based on a much 
more comprehensive study of the subject than ean be shown by 
specific citation of authorities, may be summarized as follows: 
(1) While at the beginning of Texan colonization the govern- 
ment reluctantly tolerated slavery, it was consistently and per- 
sistently hostile to the institution. (2) Slaveholders contem. 
plating emigration to Texas manifested, naturally, a good deal 
of anxiety concerning the status of slavery there; and after 
settlement opposed abolition and evaded the government’s 
efforts to prevent the further introduction of slaves. Their 
reasons were twofold; they wished not to lose their property 
and they were profoundly convinced that the development of 


*4General land office of Texas, 54: 8-17. 

‘> June 30, 1831, in Nacogdoches archives. 

*6 Juan N. Almonte, Noticia estadistica sobre Tejas (Mexico, 1835), 50, 68. See 
also Bugbee, ‘‘Slavery in early Texas,’’ in Political science quarterly, 13: 662-664. 
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Texas, and consequently their own prosperity, depended upon 
an abundance of slave labor. With this conviction the non- 
slaveholders and the native Mexican officers responsible for the 
government of Texas were in complete aceord. (3) But there 
is no evidence of purpose on the part of the emigrants, or of the 
slaveholding leaders in the United States, to wrest Texas from 
Mexico to enlarge the slave area of the south; and, so far as the 
absence of evidence may prove the negative, it seems that there 

ras no such purpose. And, finally, (4) it does not appear that 
anxiety concerning the status of slavery played any appreciable 
part in producing the Texas revolution. 

Evcene C. Barker 
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A PROBLEM OF CHURCH AND STATE IN THE 1870'S * 


From the moment of discovery down to the middle of the 
nineteenth century the continent of North America was in the 
religious sense a vast field for the expansion of faiths and creeds 
of western Europe. In those portions under French or Spanish 
control the mission of Jesuit or Franciscan was a recognized 
instrument of the government for the spread of the Catholic 
religion. It was at the same time a valued aid to the expansion 
of trade and the conquest of territory. In recent years Ameri- 
can historians have been giving increasing attention to the in- 
fluence of the missionary factor in the building of these colonial 
empires. The publication of the Jesuit Relations has made aec- 
cessible one of the most important sources for the study of 
French missions of the seventeenth century and, with the 
vrowing interest in Hispanic-American history, new facts re- 
vealing the characteristics and effects of Spanish missions are 
gradually being brought to light. These are among the signs 
foreshadowing future results of historical research in a com- 
paratively new field. But as yet the sources of information have 
harely been touched and there is need of further impartial inves- 
tigation before a final estimate of French and Spanish missions 
in America can be accepted.’ 

It would be rash at the present moment for the historian to 
hazard general conclusions as to the influence of missions in that 
part of the continent which eventually became the United States 
of America. Almost nothing is known of the use British and 
colonial governments made of missions in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the heterogeneous mass of contemporary sources from 
which the story of missions in the United States in the nine- 
teenth century will some day be written still waits consideration. 


*This paper was read at the thirty-eighth annual meeting of the American 
historieal association, December 29, 1923. 

1 The foundation must first be laid by a study of Roman Catholic missionary or- 
ganization based upon material in the Propaganda archives. For the character and 
amount of this material, see Carl R. Fish, Guide to the materials for American his 
tory in Roman and other Italian archives (Carnegie institution publications, no, 128 — 
Washington, 1911). 
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The story is intricate owing to the necessity of taking into ac- 
count the interaction of different missionary influences. From 
the earliest colonial times this region was a missionary field 
open to the competition of many forms of Christian belief. In 
the border lands between French and British possessions the 
Indians could be reached by Calvinist, Moravian, Quaker, Church 
of England, and Roman Catholic missionaries. To these were 
added Methodist, Baptist, and other protestant influences as the 
expanding population of the United States pressed steadily 
westward upon the retreating Indian tribes. The problem is 
further involved by other factors: by the rapid economic changes 
contemporaneous with this expansion; by the growth of reli- 
gious organizations as the several sects gained in numbers and 
in solidarity; and, more especially, by the relation of these de- 
veloping organizations to a government pledged to give each 
alike freedom to worship according to its particular creed. 
Roughly grouped, missionary activities in the United States 
fall into three general classes: home, foreign, and Indian mis 
sions. Toward each type of mission the government of the 
United States has consistently maintained a different attitude. 
Home missions have always been considered the exclusive con- 
cern of religious organizations. With these, therefore, the gov- 
ernment has had nothing whatever to do. Missions in foreign 
fields have usually been able to rely upon government protection 
when lives and property have been in danger. For the Indian 
tribes in its own territory the government has had a recognized 
constitutional responsibility and thus Indian missions have logi- 
‘ally become matters of political concern. As the respective 
limits of religious and political responsibility for the conduct ot 
these missions have not always been clearly defined, codperation 
in the task of civilizing the Indian has brought about a relation 
between the government and religious organizations too ob- 


vious to be ignored. 

This paper is an attempt to deal with one particular phase 
of this relation. The episode belongs to the period of recon- 
struction following the civil war. But a backward glance is 
needed to reveal its true import, for when President Grant at 
the beginning of his first administration decided to confer upon 
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religious bodies the right of nomination to civil office he was 
influenced consciously or unconsciously by earlier precedent. 

The first official recognition given to Indian missions by the 
newly constituted government of the United States was a recom- 
mendation from the secretary of war in 1789 suggesting that 
missionaries and traders should be sent to the Indian tribes on 
the frontier.2 This suggestion was quite in accord with colonial 
and revolutionary precedent, for Moravian and Calvinistie mis- 
sionaries had done good service during the war in securing the 
allegiance of the Delaware and the Lroquois to the American 
cause.” The motives back of the recommendation were there- 
fore avowedly diplomatic and political. 

In dealing with the Indian problem during the federalist 
period comparatively little attention was paid to the mission- 
ary expedient. Washington, with characteristic moderation, 
made use of missionaries only when boundaries were in danger 
or when there was a chance that the presence of a missionary 
favorably known to a particular tribe might help to quell dis- 
turbances on the frontier. Jefferson’s ardent hope that the 
Indians might be induced to cede their lands without resort to 
war inclined him more favorably to experiments in civilization 
directed by religious societies. During his administration mis- 
sionaries were encouraged by donations of agricultural imple- 

2 American state papers: Indian affairs, 1: 54, 66. 

8’ For Moravian influence see John Heckewelder, Narrative of the mission of the 


United Brethren among the Delaware and Mohegan Indians, edited by William E, 
Connelly (Cleveland, 1907). See also the letter from Heckewelder in Frontier ad- 
vence on the upper Ohio, 1778-1779, edited by Louise P. Kellogg (Wisconsin his 
torical collections, vol. 23 — Madison, 1916), 242-247. For recognition of the ser 
vices of the Reverend Samuel Kirkland see Peter Foree, American archives: fourth 
series, 2: 1309, 1884, 1885; fifth series, 1: 902-903; 3: 1583. 

4 Washington’s position was frankly defined in his reply to a letter from the 
Roman Catholic bishop of Baltimore asking aid for missions. See John G. Shea, 
Life and times of the Most Reverend John Carroll (New York, 1888), 382, and 
George Washington, Writings, edited by Worthington C. Ford (New York, 1889 
1891), 12: 116-118. For the services of missionaries in treaty negotiations, see 
American state papers: Indian affairs, 1: 235, 319; Heckewelder, Narrative, 497 
500; Some account of the conduct of the religious society of Friends towards the 
Indian Tribes (London, 1844); Morgan J. Rhees, The altar of peace, being the sub 
stance of a discourse delivered in the council house at Greenville, July 4, 1795, be 
fore the officers of the American army, and Major General Wayne (Philadelphia, 
1798). 
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ments and by occasional financial contributions.’ The money 
used for this purpose was drawn from an annual fund of fifteen 
thousand dollars created by act of congress in 1802 to be ex- 
pended for the civilization of the Indians at the discretion of 
the executive.” Although this sum was still annually available, 
Jefferson’s successor Was more conservative in its distribution,’ 
and in 1811 war on the frontier brought the Jeffersonian ex- 
periment in Indian civilization to an end. 

After the close of the second war with Great Britain, when 
the Indian had ceased to be a diplomatie factor and had become 
essentially a domestic problem, a definite policy of coéperation 
with missionary societies was adopted. Financial resources 
available for the civilization of the Indians were increased in 
1819 by an annual fund of ten thousand dollars, which was like- 
wise left to the discretion of the executive.* Since this appro- 
priation had been made in response to urgent petitions from 
various religious bodies,’ the secretary of war, John C. Calhoun, 
proceeded to carry out its intent by announcing that the entire 
sum would be distributed among those missionary societies al- 
ready engaged or prepared to engage in missionary work." 
Encouraged by this assurance of financial aid from the govern- 
ment, missionary societies of the several religious denomina- 

5 Jefferson’s Indian addresses are found in Thomas Jefferson, Writings (Monti 
cello edition — Washington, 1903-1905), vol. 16. For his relations with mission- 
aries see Gerard T. Hopkins, A Quaker pilgrimage: being a mission to the Indians 
from the Indian committee of the Baltimore yearly meeting, to Fort Wayne, 1804 
(Philadelphia, 1862), reprinted in Maryland historical magazine, 4: 1-24; a series 
of letters from the Reverend Gideon Blackburn in Panoplist, vols. 3, 4; Minutes of 
the general assembly of the Presbyterian church from its organization A.D. 1789 to 
A.D. 1820 inclusive (Philadelphia), 139. 

6 Aet of March 30, 1802, section 13, in United States, Statutes at large, 2: 143. 

7 Madison’s attitude is shown by his veto of two bills granting favors to religious 
societies. American state papers: miscellaneous, 2: 152-154. 

8 Act of March 3, 1819, in Statutes at large, 3: 516-517. 

® For the activities of the several denominations, see especially the Annual re 
ports of the American board of commissioners for foreign missions, 1816-1819, 1832; 
Ashbel Green, Presbyterian missions, reprinted from the original manuscript (New 
York, 1893); American Baptist magazine and missionary intelligencer, new series, 
1: 58-59; Latter Day luminary, 1: 38-41, 382; Reports to the yearly meetings of 
Friends held in Philadelphia in 1818 and 1819 (London, 1819), 3-7; Annals of con- 
gress, 15 congress, 2 session. 

10 American state papers: Indian affairs, 2: 200-201, 273. 
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tions rapidly expanded the seope of their activity and in some 
instances, notably among the more highly developed southern 
tribes, the Indians made real progress toward civilization under 
their influence. With the political agitation over the removal 
of the Indians and the development of the spoils system in the 
eighteen thirties allowances for Indian missions became more or 
less dependent upon political favor. The resulting uncertainty 
as to the amount of financial aid that might be expected from the 
government seriously hampered the work of missions just at the 
time when expenses were doubled and trebled by enforced mi- 
eration ever farther and farther to the west." 

or the missions of all denominations the point of deepest de- 
pression was reached about 1862. In the northwest mission- 
aries were compelled to flee for their lives when the Sioux out- 
break set the frontier aflame. The southwestern tribes, influ- 
eneed by long association with southern churches, were forming 
definite alliances with the confederacy. In Kansas the constant 
fear of removal caused disaffection and unrest; while farther to 
the west, where missions had been practically obliterated, each 
chance encounter between Indian and white man was potentially 
an Indian war. Appeals and protests pleading for prompt aec- 
tion in this erisis were received with respectful attention but had 
little effect upon the policy of a government in the throes of 

11 This summary is drawn from an unpublished doctor’s thesis, ‘*‘Government 
patronage of Indian missions,’’ by Martha L. Edwards (Wisconsin, 1916). Among 
the more important sources for the period are: Annual reports of the American 
board of foreign missions; annual reports of the Baptist board of missions; Amer 
ican Baptist magazine; Methodist magazine; proceedings of the Domestic and foreign 
missionary society of the Protestant Episcopal church; reports of yearly meetings, 
and meetings for sufferings of the Friends; Annales de la propagation de la foi; 
Berichte der Leopoldinen Stiftung; Ashbel Green, Presbyterian missions; William F. 
Strong, The story of the American board; an account of the first hundred years of 
the American board of commissioners for foreign missions (Boston, 1910); Nathan 
Bangs, History of the missions under the care of the missionary society of the 
Methodist Episcopal church; William Gammell, History of American Baptist missions 
in Asia, Africa, Europe and North America under the care of the American Baptist 
missionary union (Boston, 1850); Isaac McCoy, History of Baptist Indian missions 
(Washington, 1840); Thomas A. Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in North 
America, colonial and federal (London, 1907-1917); James B. Finley, History of the 
Wuandott mission at upper Sandusky, Ohio, under the direction of the Methodist 
Episcopal church (Cincinnati, 1840); McCoy papers in the possession of the Kansas 


historical society; Henderson papers in the possession of the Wisconsin historical 
society. 
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civil war.'* Thus for five years longer, while conditions on the 
frontier were steadily going from bad to worse, the missionaries 
were left to care for themselves and the Indian problem was al 
lowed to drift. 

Political attention was at length attracted to the problem in 
January, 1867, by the long-deferred report of the joint specia|! 
committee on Indian affairs."* Based upon data collected nearly 
two years earlier, this report was already out of date by the 
time it was printed, but it had its value, nevertheless, in reveal 
conditions not 
only shocking to the moral sense of a civilized nation but menac- 
ing, furthermore, to its economic welfare. Public opinion, that 





ing conditions prevailing in the Indian country 


is to say the opinion of influential citizens who were interested 
in the Indian problem either for purely philanthropie reasons or 
because they were financially concerned with the building of rail- 
roads, had revolted from the alternative of extermination and 
had already begun to insist upon a more intelligent Indian policy 
when the fortieth congress took up the question with the deter 
mination of finding a solution. 

In accord with its deliberate intent to restrict the authority 
of the executive, this congress took from the president the power 
of negotiating Indian treaties and conferred that function tem- 
porarily upon a so-called ‘*peace commission,’’? whose personnel 
included three army officers of a specified rank, the commis 
sioner of Indian affairs, and two private citizens representing, so 
to speak, the general public. Three specific tasks were assigned 
to this commission. Its first duty was to remove, if possible, 
the causes of Indian wars; its second, to provide for the security 
of frontier settlements and to safeguard transportation; and its 
third, to propose some plan of Indian civilization which would 
not impede western settlement nor interfere with the building 
of railroads."* 

Neither in its method of dealing with hostile tribes nor in the 
plan of civilization it proposed did the peace commission make 
any notable advance. Treaties were negotiated as in the past 

12 Henry B. Whipple, Lights and shadows of a long episcopate (New York, 1912). 
This contains memorials and other documents not easily found elsewhere. 


18 Senate reports, 39 congress, 2 session, no. 156, 
14 Act of July 20, 1867, in Statutes at large, 15: 17. 
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with the primary aim of removing the Indians from lands de- 
sired by the white man. The proposal to accomplish this by 
concentrating the tribes in two restricted areas, one in the north 
and one in the south, was but a reiteration of the plan suggested 
half a century before by Jedediah Morse. Like echoes from the 
past, too, were the traditional recommendations that trade and 
intercourse laws should be revised, that honest and capable men 
should be chosen as Indian agents, and that just and humane 
treatment should be meted out to the Indians by the military, 
by civil officials, and by white settlers in their neighborhood. 
Frankly acknowledging the existence of evils which it did not 
seek to minimize, this report likewise followed precedent in as- 
cribing these conditions to the inefficiency or neglect of previous 
administrations rather than to the inherent viciousness of the 
treaty system, which, however just in intent, had proved dis- 
astrous in effeet because it was based upon the false assumption 
that Indian tribes could be dealt with as self-governing nations. 
The reforms advocated by the peace commission therefore called 
for improvements in administration, not for any fundamental 
changes in Indian poliey.”® 

While the government thus dallied with time-worn expedients, 
the approaching completion of the Pacific railroad was making 
the problem acute. At the same time humanitarian sentiment, 
which had so long been concentrated upon the negro, was again 
beginning to take concern for the Indian’s welfare. This reviv- 
ing interest in the Indian found expression in memorials and pe- 
titions to the government from religious and philanthropic as 
sociations. In all these petitions emphasis was placed upon the 
two most urgent needs: first, the need of honest and capable men 
to act as Indian agents; and second, the need of some precau- 
tion to prevent the misappropriation of Indian funds. It was 
an entirely logical inference drawn from earlier experience 
that these reforms could best be accomplished through the eco 
operation of religious societies with the government. 

Soon after the Sioux outbreak in Minnesota an offer of aid 
had been made to President Lincoln by the bishops and clergy 


15 House executive documents, 40 congress, 2 session, no. 97. Also found in Com 


missioner of Indian affairs, Annual report, 1868. 
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of the Protestant Episcopal church. This proposal was reéy- 
forced a year later by an open letter to the chairman of the 
senate committee on Indian affairs from a Presbyterian preach 
er of influence in the northwest, then serving as volunteer chap. 
lain of a Minnesota regiment. In this letter the government 
was strongly urged to appoint a committee of three or four per- 
sons not connected with Indian trade nor with the local polities 
of frontier settlements to visit the Indian tribes in Minnesota 
and examine the defects of the whole Indian system."* 

Two years later the idea of enlisting the aid of religious or- 
ganizations was again suggested by the joint special committee. 
A bill drafted by this committee in 1865 outlined a complicated 
system of inspection by five different boards each to consist of 
three members, one representing the Indian office, another the 
army, and the third to be chosen by the president from a list 
recommended by annual conferences or conventions of religious 
societies." 

The need of men in the Indian service whose integrity and 
purity of motive could not be impugned had long been the bur 
den of Quaker protest. In the fall of 1867 a newspaper pub- 
lished in Washington made the practical suggestion that the 
colonization of the Indian Territory should be put under the 
direction of members of that sect. The idea was thus already 
familiar when two committees of Friends presented memorials 
in person to General Grant soon after his election. The im- 
mediate response to these memorials was an offer to make all 
appointments to Indian agencies from a list of candidates the 
Quakers were willing to indorse. Constrained by habitual pru- 
dence and moderation, the Friends wisely decided to restrict 
their nominations to some of the more accessible border tribes. 
As a temporary expedient to keep the remaining agencies out 
of the hands of the spoilsman, other vacancies were to be filled 

16 The memorial prepared by Bishop Whipple is reprinted in Whipple, Lights and 
shadows. The open letter to Senator Doolittle from the Reverend Edward D. Neil! 
was published as a pamphlet in 1863. For petitions from the Friends see Rayner 
W. Kelsey, Friends and the Indians, 1855-1917 (Philadelphia, 1917). The account 
of Father de Smet’s courageous effort to pacify the Sioux is given in E. Laveille, 
The life of Father de Smet, S.J. (New York, 1915). For the Presbyterian point of 
view, see American Presbyterian review, 13: 587. 

17 Senate reports, 39 congress, 2 session, no. 156. 
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by the appointment of army officers. The ‘‘Quaker policy’’ 
announced by President Grant in his first annual message was 
thus inherently inconsistent, some of the agencies being under 
the direction of a pacifist sect while others were still subject to 
military eontrol.** 

The idea of appointing a voluntary commission to supervise 
the expenditure of Indian funds had likewise become familiar 
before President Grant’s administration. Since 1863 it had 
been tentatively applied under a clause of the Chippewa treaty 
which authorized the president to select a board of three visi- 
tors ‘from such Christian denominations as he may designate’’ 
to supervise the payment of annuities and to report to the gov- 
ernment any criticism ‘‘as to the moral deportment of all per- 
sons residing upon the reservation.’’ In effect this treaty pro- 
vision placed the government agent to the Chippewa under the 
joint supervision of three religious denominations, for upon the 
request of the president bishops of the Protestant Episcopal and 
Roman Catholie churches, together with a veteran Congrega- 
tional missionary, constituted this visiting board.’* The marked 
success of these three men in arresting the exploitation 
of tribal annuities induced the secretary of the interior a little 
later to place the entire fund for the relief of the starving Sioux 
in Bishop Whipple’s hands. It is worth noting at this point 
that the bishop aecepted with great reluctance a task involving 
financial obligations out of character with his ecclesiastical func- 
tion, yielding to the urgent request of the government only when 
assured that in case of his refusal the money would remain un- 
touched in the treasury while the helpless tribe was left without 
shelter or food.2””. Emergency relief was also desperately need- 
ed by far western tribes that had been disturbed by the building 
of the Pacifie railroad. As the burden of administering a fund 
large enough for this purpose was much too heavy to impose up- 

18 Elsie M. Rushmore, The Indian policy during Grant’s administration (New 


York, 1914). For an account of the activities of the Friends see Kelsey, Friends 
and the Indians. 


19 The letter of instructions to this board is printed in Commissioner of Indian 
affairs, Annual report, 1863, pp. 338 ff. 

20 Whipple, Lights and shadows. See also the letter from Secretary Browning to 
Bishop Whipple in Commissioner of Indian affairs, Annual report, 1869, pp. 329-330. 
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on a single individual, the obvious solution was to place it in the 
hands of a voluntary commission. 

This step had been urged upon congress in the summer of 
1868 by a group of ‘*Christian philanthropists’’ including many 
preachers of note who had formed a voluntary organization in 
New York.*' In clearer outline it was presented to President 
Grant soon after his inauguration by a committee of citizens 
from Philadelphia headed by William Welsh, a prominent lay- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal church. It was in consultation 
with this committee that the secretary of the interior drafted 
a bill which in a modified form beeame a law in April, 1869. 
This act of congress provided a fund of two million dollars for 
immediate Indian relief and at the same time authorized the 
president to select ten men ‘‘eminent for their intelligence and 
philanthropy, to serve without pecuniary compensation,’’ ex- 
ercising joint authority with the secretary of the interior over 
its disbursement. The board of Indian commissioners thus 
legally constituted met promptly for organization. According 
to the text of the act it would appear that the board was to rest 
upon a humanitarian, not a religious, basis. The president 
nevertheless followed its original intent by making all appoint- 
ments upon the recommendation of religious bodies, taking pains 
at the same time to see that several religious sects and both po 
litical parties were represented. The functions of the board 
as outlined in the original act and more specifically defined by 
subsequent legislation comprised three distinct tasks: the in- 
spection of agencies, the supervision of contracts, and the exami- 
nation of vouchers and accounts.” 

The tasks voluntarily assumed by ten self-sacrificing men in- 
volved the investigation of financial transactions reaching into 
the millions and, in addition, the supervision of administrative 
details at Washington as well as in remote Indian agencies. 

21 Tbid., 95-96. The memorial from this organization was also printed as House 
miscellaneous documents, 40 congress, 2 session, no. 165. 

22 William Welsh, Indian office: wrongs doing and reforms needed. An open 
letter to President Grant (Philadelphia, January 8, 1874). 

23 Act of April 10, 1869, in Statutes at large, 16: 40. For subsequent modifica- 
tions, see acts of July 15, 1870, ibid., 360, and May 29, 1872, ibid., 17: 186. The 


criginal letter of instructions is given in Commissioner of Indian affairs, Annual 
report, 1869, pp. 43 ff. 
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\Vithout the cooperation of existing missionary organizations 
the burden upon the few would have been intolerable, partieu- 
larly as the board was without authority to enforce its own de- 
cisions. This limitation of authority had been imposed by con- 
vress in direct opposition to the advice of William Welsh, who 
had been appointed chairman of the original board. Under 
these conditions he declined to assume responsibility and 
promptly resigned the chairmanship. As a wealthy and influ- 
ential private citizen and as one of the most prominent members 
of the Indian commission of the Protestant Episcopal church he 
continued to devote his fortunes and his abilities to the cause of 
Indian reform, acting from time to time as a semiofficial inspee- 
tor for the government and publishing at his own expense semi- 
official reports which threw a glare of light upon fraudulent 
transactions relating to government contracts.** From this un- 
assailable position he was able to render welcome aid to the 
board of Indian commissioners until the original members re- 
signed in a body in 1874. 

In addition to its prescribed tasks the board of Indian com- 
missioners endeavored to coérdinate the efforts of missionary 
organizations. With its secretary permanently established in 
Washington it thus became a convenient intermediary between 
the government and religious societies when occasion demanded 
more extended codperation. The first emergency arose in 1870, 
when an act of congress forbidding the employment of army 
officers in civil positions automatically vacated some fifty Indian 
agencies. In order to prevent loud political clamor for these 
appointments it was at once suggested that other religious or- 
ganizations should be invited to nominate candidates for agen- 
cies not filled by the Friends. Owing to the need for haste the 
secretary of the board of Indian commissioners made this pro- 
posal to such missionary societies as he could most easily reach 
and in consultation with the secretary of the interior he drew 


*4 William Welsh, Indian office: wrongs doing and reforms needed; Welsh, Sales 
of Indian’s pine timber (Philadelphia, 1874); Welsh, Report of a visit to the Sioux 
and Ponka Indians on the Missouri river (Philadelphia, 1872); Welsh, Summing up 
of evidence before a committec of the house of representatives, charged with the 
investigation of misconduct in the Indian office (Washington, 1871). See also 
Charles L, Slattery, Felix Reville Brunot, 1820-1898 (New York, 1901). 
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up a tentative plan for the allotment of agencies. From the 
correspondence regarding these appointments it is perfectly 
evident that some religious societies accepted this semiofficia] 
responsibility with unfeigned reluctance, the fear that it might 
involve dangerously close relations of church and state being 
overcome only by a deep sense of moral responsibility to support 
the government in hour of need. This was certainly true of the 
Presbyterian board of missions and of the Protestant Episco- 
pal church, the latter making the express stipulation that the 
trust should be kept free from all political entanglements.” 
The experiment in joint responsibility having been thus hast 
ily begun, it was expedient that there should be some definite 
agreement as to the nature and extent of the responsibilities 
religious bodies had assumed. With this in mind the board of 
Indian commissioners invited representatives of all denomina- 
tions that had accepted agencies to meet in conference in Wash- 
ington. The seeretary of the interior, who was present in an 
official capacity, outlined the procedure to be followed in making 
these civil appointments. The government proposed to leave 
religious bodies entirely free to select the men for whose conduct 
the denominations were held responsible, but, he added, ‘‘the 
Administration will reserve to itself the right to chop off the 
political heads of your friends whenever occasion may require 
it, and you must not complain of this. We treat Congressmen 
in the same way; that is, we aecept their recommendations for 
nominations, and then, when their candidates are in office, we 
reserve the right to judge whether they shall remain in their 
places. I do not expect that you will always make good selec 


25 A detailed account of the procedure followed in apportioning agencies is given 
in the annual report of the board of Indian commissioners for 1870. For the list 
of agencies assigned to the several denominations in 1872 see Commissioner of In 
dian affairs, Annual report, 1872, p. 74. A map showing allotments in 1874 was 
published in report no. 2 of the Protestant Episcopal Niobrara league of New York. 
No maps earlier than 1875 are now to be found in the records of the board of In- 
dian commissioners in Washington. 

26 For the Presbyterian attitude see J. C. Lowrie, ‘‘Our Indian affairs,’’ in 
Presbyterian quarterly, January, 1874. The stipulation of the Protestant Episcopal 
church is stated in a pamphlet published by the Indian commission of that church 
under the title, The last refuge of the red man (New York, 1872). See also state- 
ments made at the annual conferences of missionary societies, published in Commis 
sioner of Indian affairs, Annual reports, 1870-1879. 
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tions. I have not always succeeded in doing that myself. But 
you must use every endeavor to do so. It is not sufficient alone 
that a man should be a good Christian Brother to make him an 
efficient officer, although that is the first requisite; but he must 
have health, energy, and experience in business affairs; he must 
be possessed of characteristics caleulated to make him actively 
efficient in his official as well as his religious relations with those 
under his charge.’’ ** 

With the confirmation of these appointments by the senate the 
government of the United States entered upon an experiment 
popularly known as the ‘‘peace policy.’’ An act passed in 1871 
putting an end to the treaty system and constituting the Indians 
wards of the government completed the Indian program of recon- 
struction. A program in truth it was rather than a reasoned 
policy,* formulated piecemeal, as it were, each step being taken 
tentatively in response to expressions of humanitarian and reli- 
gious sentiment, each at the same time being demanded as a prac- 
tical expedient to quiet the unrest in the Indian country and thus 
to facilitate the building of railroads. From motives widely di- 
verse, humanitarian and philanthropic on the one hand and ma- 
terial and selfish on the other, the program was indorsed by con- 
gress and was popularly approved by eastern sentiment. Its 
distinetive feature was the plan of conferring upon religious 
bodies the right of nomination to civil office. Hailed as an in- 
novation by a generation to which the name of Calhoun was 
anathema, this plan was in reality a logical application of the 
precedent established fifty years earlier, when Calhoun as secre- 
tary of war had decided to expend the funds provided for Indian 
civilization through missionary societies. Two reasons were 
given officially for adopting this order of appointment. The 
primary purpose was to secure more harmonious relations be- 

*7 The first annual conference of missionary societies was held in Washington on 
January 13, 1871. A full report is found in Board of Indian commissioners, Annual 
report, 1870, pp. 110-113. 

28 This was plainly recognized by many missionary societies and by advocates of 
Indian reform. See Francis A. Walker, The Indian question (Boston, 1874). See 
also the statement of the Honorable W. A. Phillips at the conference of missionary 
societies in January, 1872. ‘‘Our Indian policy is no more a policy than the inter- 
course laws are a code.’’ Commissioner of Indian affairs, Annual report, 1871, p. 
183. Compare Rushmore, Indian policy. 
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tween government officials and missionaries. As the commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs explained, complaints had become so 
general ‘‘that in the frequent change of agents, no missionary 
efforts could long be carried on at any specified agency without 
encountering sooner or later, from some agent of different 
religious views or of no religious views, a degree of opposition or 
persecution which would necessarily extinguish such missionary 
enterprise and even destroy the fruits of past labors.’’ A second 
consideration influencing the president was the hope that the 
general character of the Indian service might be improved by 
taking it out of the domain of politics.” 

Practical difficulties made the ‘‘peace policy’? a misnomer 
from the moment it was devised. During the next few years 
there was incessant war on the frontier, where the Indians, 
hemmed in on either side by expanding settlement, were making 
a last stand against encroachment. Further trouble was caused 
by the inevitable delay in making appointments. The responsi- 
bility for selecting candidates had been assumed before reli- 
gious societies were adequately equipped for that task. Some 
of the denominations promptly appointed special commissions 
to deal with problems that arose. Others left the selection of 
candidates and the supervision of agencies to existing mission- 
ary organizations. In either case the burden of transporting 
agents to the Indian country was a heavy drain upon financial 
resources and when missionary funds were low the most practi- 
cal expedient was to leave the matter in the hands of the near- 
est local association. Nominations made in this way, bearing the 
unmistakable imprint of local political influence, gave grounds 
for the charge that the trust confided to religious societies was 
being betrayed. The allotment of agencies also caused much 
dissatisfaction. When the Indian country was hastily divided 
into exclusive spheres of sectarian influence there were many 
unavoidable mistakes. With the codperation of religious so- 
cieties the secretary of the board of Indian commissioners en- 
deavored to remedy these defects by making transfers and ad- 
justments.*° To some extent these efforts were counteracted by 


29 Statement of the commissioner of Indian affairs, in his Annual report, 1872, 
pp. 72-73. 


30 There is an admirable summary of the work of religious societies in Rushmore, 
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the Roman Catholic refusal to coéperate with the board. Owing 
to the lack of a centralized missionary organization that church 
had not been well represented when the agencies were first as- 
signed. In protest against the allotment of so large a propor- 
tion of the agencies to protestant sects, influential Roman Catho- 
lies in Washington formed a special bureau of Indian missions 
which could appeal directly to the administration.” 

Even more serious than this sectarian opposition was the 
financial corruption which the board vainly strove to combat. 
Powerless to effect reforms under an administration which con- 
doned the most flagrant violations of trust by high officials of 
the government, the board in 1874 resigned as a body with digni- 
fied protest. The original members then gave place to ten other 
men less conspicuous for their intelligence and philanthropy, 
though more amenable to political influence. The resignation 
of the original board was followed two years later by the sur- 
render of the right of nomination by the Friends. On the eve 
of the presidential election in 1876 many of the agencies had al- 
ready reverted to the spoilsman, while others were under the 
control of politicians who did not hesitate to make use of sec- 
tarian influence for personal or partisan advantage. Instead 
of removing the Indian problem from the domain of polities it 
Indian policy. For details of administration, consult the annual reports of the 
various missionary societies. Especially valuable are the reports of the Protestant 
Episcopal Indian commission, the American missionary association, the American 
board of foreign missions, the Presbyterian board of foreign missions, and the Bu- 
reau of Catholic Indian missions. The work of the Friends has been summarized 
in the scholarly book by Kelsey, Friends and the Indians. Extracts from many mis 
sionary reports are printed in reports of the board of Indian commissioners and 
of the commissioner of Indian affairs for the period. 

%1 Catholic Indian missions had been founded at different times and by various 
religious orders. Some were under the general supervision of the bishop of the 
diocese. By special agreement made with the bishop of New Orleans in 1823 all 
missions founded by the Society of Jesus were exempt from such supervision. In 
1869 when the ‘‘peace policy’’ was in process of evolution the most influential 
Catholie bishops and Father de Smet, the foremost Jesuit missionary, were out of the 
country attending the Vatican council. See Laveille, Father de Smet, and publica- 
tions of the Catholic bureau of Indian missions. The report entitled Management 
of Catholic Indian bureau, 1878, contains a tabulated statement of Indian agencies 
assigned to the Catholic church and of ‘‘agencies which under the Peace Policy should 
have been assigned to said churech.’’ The determination to reclaim as many agencies 


as possible from protestant control was avowed as one of the aims when the bureau 
was founded. See Annals of Catholic Indian missions, vol. 1, no. 2, July, 1877. 
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was evident that the ‘‘peace policy’? was having a contrary 
effect by bringing about a closer relation between sectarian and 
political interests.” 

Under the circumstances there was an increasing demand for 
a change in the method of appointment. This change was most 
strongly urged by those religious bodies that had pointed out 
the fundamental defect of the scheme at the time it was adopted. 
In consequence of repeated appeals the secretary of the interior 
announced at the close of President Hayes’s administration that 
responsibility for the selection of candidates for office in the 
Indian department would again be assumed by the government. 

Notwithstanding this reversal of policy, the experiment of 
the 1870’s has had lasting effects. Appointments to office, it is 
true, are no longer made openly upon the recommendation of 
religious societies; but it is common knowledge that the secta 
rian factor may still dictate the choice of candidates in particu 
lar instances. It should also be noted that the withdrawal of 
the right of nomination did not involve the surrender of Indian 
missions. In theory the government of the United States has 
never acknowledged financial responsibility for religious in- 
struction, but when the distinction between an Indian mission 
and an Indian school reaches the vanishing point, the conse 
quence is that government funds for Indian education may be 
applied by sectarian organizations.** Aside from these effects 

82 For the circumstances leading to the resignation of the original board of Indian 
commissioners, see Slattery, Feliz R. Brunot; Welsh, Indian office: wrongs doing and 
reforms needed; Commissioner of Indian affairs, Annual report, 1875. For the 
resignation of the Friends, see Kelsey, Friends and the Indians. For protests of 
religious societies against political interference in the nomination of candidates, see 
Board of Indian commissioners, Annual report, 1879, pp. 108 ff. For a typical in 
stance of sectarian conflict compare the statement of the Osage agent in Commission 
er of Indian affairs, Annual report, 1875, pp. 278-279, with W. W. Graves, Life and 
letters of Fathers Ponziglione, Schoenmakers, and other early Jesuits at the Osage 
mission (St. Paul, 1916). In Oregon sectarian and political conflict was extremely 
bitter. There is a narrative account in James W. Bashford, The Oregon missions ; 
the story of how the line was run between Canada and the United States (New 
York, 1918). Some of the most important documents are: Address of the Catholic 
clergy of the province of Oregon to the Catholics of the United States on President 
Grant's Indian policy (Portland, 1874); House executive documents, 35 congress, | 
session, no, 38; Senate executive documents, 41 congress, 3 session, no. 37. 

33 Board of Indian commissioners, Annual report, 1880, p. 114. 

* For recent controversy over the application of Indian funds for sectarian 
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upon an administrative problem no longer of political moment, 
the experiment known as the ‘‘ peace policy’’ has more profound 
significance because it marks a stage in the development of re- 
lations of church and state under a government that recognizes 
no such connection. Chronologically and logically it stands 
midway between the respectful addresses presented to Washing- 
ton upon his inauguration and the prompt action of religious 
societies in offering aid to President Wilson. Making all due 
allowance for the improved efficiency of religious organization 
and for the fact that the government now acts with greater cau- 
tion, there is still a striking analogy between the allotment of 
Indian agencies in 1870 and the apportionment of army chap- 
lains during the world war. 
Marrua L. Epwarps 
Universiry OF WISCONSIN 
MapIson 


schools, see Francis E. Leupp, The Indian and his problem (New York, 1910); Com 
missioner of Indian affairs, Annual reports, 1905-1909; reports of the Catholic 
bureau of Indian missions, 1905, 1908; Indian sentinel, 1905-1911. See also the 
resolution introduced in the general conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
1916. Comment in the Cincinnati Enquirer, May 7, 1916. 





THE DAVIS-HOOD-JOHNSTON CONTROVERSY OF 1864 


There have been many studies covering the period of the war 
between the states, some general, some detailed; some devoted 
to the general subject of the war, some treating of specifie inci 
dents, campaigns, or personalities; some excellent, some good, 
some bad or indifferent. The raison d’etre, or justification, for 
this study is to be found in the profound and portentous conse- 
quences resulting from the bitter and long-continued quarrel be 
tween Davis and Johnston and their respective partisans, a con 
troversy which was so determinative in affecting the final out- 
come of the war with the accompanying fall of the confederate 
government and the consignment of its ideals and intentions to 
the study of an interested and increasingly indulgent posterity. 

No attempt has been made to treat the Johnston-Davis con- 
troversy, in detail, from its inception. This study is limited 
specifically to the period from General Joseph E. Johnston’s as- 
signment to the command of the confederate army of Tennessee 
in December, 1863, to his supersession by one of his corps com- 
manders, General John B. Hood, in July, 1864, as the army 
under his direction was taking position to defend Atlanta, 
Georgia, against the attacks of the federal army under the com- 
mand of General William T. Sherman.’ 

The confederate history of the war is shot through with the 
factional quarrel between Davis and his friends on the one hand 
and Johnston and his partisans on the other. General Hood’s 
participation in the controversy marked the spectacular and un- 
fortunate culmination of this feud, or animosity, that had its 
inception in the aftermath of the first Bull Run? and in the dis- 

1 Special orders 158, July 18, 1864, in War of the rebellion: a compilation of the 
official records of the union and confederate armies (Washington, 1880-1901), series 
1, vol. 38, part 5, p. 891. 

2 Jefferson Davis, The rise and fall of the confederate government (New York, 


1881), 1: 362 ff.; Joseph E. Johnston, Narrative of military operations (New York, 
1874), 59-66; Davis to Johnston, September 13, November 3, 1861, in Rebellion 


records, series 1, vol. 5, p. 850; vol. 2, pp. 511-512; Johnston to Davis, November 
10, 1861, ibid., vol. 51, part 2, p. 374. 
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pute between General Johnston and President Davis over the 
relative ranking of the former among the five general officers 
of the confederacy commissioned by Davis in 1861.* 

First in the aftermath of the first Bull Run; then on the Pen- 
insula in the spring of 1862; later in Tennessee in the winter of 
1862-1863; then with General Pemberton at Vicksburg in the 
summer of 1863; and, finally, to a climax, in the Atlanta cam- 
paign of 1864, this feud colors and determines action and reac- 
tion. For many years the accusations and arguments of the two 
principals and their supporters echoed savagely throughout the 
southland and even now, after more than sixty years, the con- 
troversy is not stilled. It was not the least of several important 
and many secondary events that acted to focus the violent anti- 
Davis, anti-administration sentiment of the winter 1864-1865. 

On Deeember 2, 1863, following the defeat of the confederate 
army of Tennessee by the federal army under General U. 8. 
Grant and the loss of Chattanooga, General Braxton Bragg, 
who had commanded the army with varying degrees of success 
since the early summer of 1862, was relieved and General Wil- 
liam J. Hardee, one of the corps commanders of the army, was 
assigned to his place. Hardee, for reasons satisfactory to him- 
self, declined permanent command.‘ President Davis, contrary 
to his personal preference in the matter, but acting largely in 
response to public and official sentiment, appointed General 
Joseph E. Johnston, the stormy petrel of the confederacy, to the 
permanent command.’ The circumstances of his appointment 


* Johnston, Narrative, 70-73; L. P. Walker to Beauregard, August 13, 1861, in 
Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 51, part 2, p. 230; Johnston to Cooper, July 29, 1861, 
ibid., vol. 2, p. 1007; Johnston to Davis, September 12, 1861, Davis to Johnston, Sep 
tember 14, 1861, ibid., series 4, vol. 1, pp. 605, 611; ‘‘General Johnston,’’ in Nation, 
52: 256; Leslie J. Perry, ‘‘ Davis and Johnston. Light thrown on a quarrel among 
confederate leaders. A question of rank,’’ in Southern historical society papers, 20: 
95 ff. 

+James Longstreet, From Manassas to Appomattox (Philadelphia, 1896), 466; 
Hardee to Cooper, November 30, 1863, in Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 31, part 
3, p. 764; ibid., 835. 

6 William M. Polk, Leonidas Polk, bishop and general (New York, 1915), 2: 315- 
317; Polk to Davis, December 8, 1863, Mackall to Johnston, December 9, 1863, in 
Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 31, part 2, pp. 796, 800-801. Hardee was known to 
favor Johnston’s policy. Hardee to Mackall, ibid., vol. 38, part 5, pp. 987-988. 
See also Davis to Johnston, December 16, 1863, ibid., 835; Seddon to Johnston, De 
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and Johnston’s previous relations with Davis, especially during 
the Vicksburg campaign of the previous summer, did not auger 
well for the future and were, in a large measure, responsible for 
what followed. Davis’ position was never easy and Johnston, 
with others less able, did nothing to make his problems any 
simpler of solution or to alleviate the bitterness of final failure. 
To add to a natural incompatibility, Davis at this period was 
unwell and this fact did not help matters any.* 

Since the first Bull Run and the dissensions growing out of the 
question of rank there had been an increased antipathy between 
Davis and Johnston. Though some thought that Davis bore an 
unreasonable prejudice toward Johnston, the president, at least, 
recognized this officer as a trustworthy and capable commander, 
whose limitations, such as they were, were largely tempera. 
mental. Davis had considered Johnston as one of three possi 
bilities for appointment as secretary of war in the fall of 1862.’ 
He had sent him to Tennessee in 1862 and to Mississippi in 1863 
to bolster up the declining reputations (?) of his favorites, 
Bragg and Pemberton. Finally, in the winter of 1863, after 
General Robert E. Lee had declined the assignment,” Johnston 
was the one man whom Davis could send to command the army 
of Tennessee in place of his defeated favorite, Bragg. Johnston 
had many friends who were ‘‘glad to hear that [he] had been 
ordered to replace General Bragg,’’ but some of these, Genera! 
Beauregard among them, felt that Davis and the Richmond 
authorities ‘‘have never given him a fair opportunity to show 
his true metal.’’ Beauregard continued: ‘‘they have tied a 
leaden weight to his feet and then told him to see what he could 
do in a deep, rapid stream! . . . Who in the world could 


cember 18, 1863, ibid., vol. 31, part 3, p. 843, containing instructions to ‘‘ proceed to 
Dalton.’’ In September, 1863, correspondents of Davis’ had written of the situa 
tion in Mississippi, where Johnston was in command, saying: ‘‘If disaster befalls 
our army with Johnston relieved . . . it will overwhelm the Administration 
and ruin the country. We know the state of public opinion.’’ E, 8. Dargan and 
W. P. Chilton to Davis, September 9, 1863, ibid., vol. 52, part 2, p. 534. 

6 Mrs. Varina Jefferson Davis, Jefferson Davis, ex-president of the confederate 
states: a memoir (New York, 1890), 2: 496-497. 

7 John H. Reagan, Memoirs; with special reference to secession and the civil war 
(New York, 1906), 160-162. 

8 Davis to Lee, December 5, 1863, Lee to Davis, December 7, 1863, in Rebellion 
records, series 1, vol. 31, part 3, pp. 785, 792. 
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accomplish anything . . . in despite of government power 
and influence.’’ ° 

One of Johnston’s first acts on assuming command was to re 
quest that certain officers of his own preference be sent to him 
for duty. But this wish was not granted, Davis preferring to 
make subordinate assignments from among men of his own 
choosing. General John B. Hood was one of the first and most 
conspicuous to profit from this preference.'® Hood was among 
the most notable of the younger officers in the confederate ser- 
vice. He had come in from the old army as lieutenant and, in 
the fall of 1861, was chosen as the leader of the fourth Texas in- 
fantry. He commanded a brigade in the seven days’ battles 
and was greatly distinguished for his soldierly conduct and for 
his inspiring leadership on the field of battle. Young and of 
engaging personality, he soon became a favorite in Richmond 
society. He was promoted to command a division and was 
badly wounded at Gettysburg, sustaining the loss of an arm. 
He rejoined his command in time to go with Longstreet’s corps 
to Tennessee in the fall of 1863 and was greatly distinguished in 
the battle of Chickamauga and was again dangerously wounded 
in the leg, which it was necessary to amputate at the hip. His 
convalescence was somewhat extended and the last part of it was 
spent in Richmond, where he was again much sought after in 
the capital society and where he came to be on terms of cordial 
personal intimacy with President Davis and his family." 

* Beauregard to W. P. Miles, December 18, 1863, ibid., 844. 

10 Johnston wrote to Davis on December 31, 1863, saying that he required a lieu 
tenant general and asking that Major General W. H. C. Whiting be sent to him for 
the very significant reason that he believed Whiting to be ‘‘high in your estimation.’’ 
Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 31, part 3, p. 882. Hood, however, was not only 
available, but had become very intimate with President Davis and his family. 
Major General Mansfield Lovell, a personal friend of Johnston’s who served during 
the campaign as the latter’s volunteer aide, was not acceptable to Davis, perhaps 
beeause, like Pemberton, he was both a northerner and a failure at New Orleans. 
Hood, after Johnston’s relief, thought, however, that Lovell ‘‘might be assigned 

to the great advantage of this army.’’ Johnston, Narrative, 332; Johnston 
to Cooper, January 16, 1864, in Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 32, part 2, pp. 564- 


565; Hood to Seddon, July 19, 1864, ibid., vol. 38, part 5, p. 892. Hood’s assign- 


ment to the army of Tennessee was dated February 9, 1864. Jbid., vol. 32, part 2, p. 
699. 


11 Mrs. Burton Harrison, ‘‘ Recollections, grave and gay,’’ in Scribners magazine, 
49: 562-564; entries for December 9, 1863, January 5, 23, 25, 1864, in Mary Boykin 


9 OV, 


Chesnut, A diary from Dixie (New York, 1905), 263, 271, 283, 284. 
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One of Davis’ first suggestions, which was even a request, 
was that Johnston immediately take the offensive. To this sug. 
gestion Johnston demurred, with the excuse that his army was 
not of sufficient strength nor properly organized to permit an 
immediate successful advance. This attitude on the part of 
Johnston only acted to irritate Davis and to cause him to fear 
that he could never expect an active campaign on the part of 
Johnston’s army.” 

In assigning Hood to Johnston’s army Davis was putting 
a personal and trusted friend, who favored aggressive action, 
in a position to keep him fully advised as to the actual state of 
affairs. Hood had been appointed a lieutenant general because 
of his meritorious conduct at Chickamauga and he was thus 
immediately available, so far as his rank was concerned, for a 
corps command. Whether Davis purposely assigned Hood to 
Johnston’s army so as to have a personal representative on the 
ground to keep him advised or whether he assigned Hood simply 
because he was an accomplished and capable officer who was 
available is not evident. Some maintain that Hood was as- 
signed solely because of his record and of his availability. 
Johnston and his partisans, after the event, contended that Hood 
had been assigned to keep Davis advised, or, to put it crudely, 
as a ‘‘spy.’’* Perhaps both motives determined Davis in his 
action. Certain it is that, at the time, Hood was acceptable, 
albeit Johnston undoubtedly would have preferred some older 
man of his own choosing. On February 9, 1864, Hood was 
ordered to Dalton, General Johnston’s headquarters. On the 
eighteenth he had not arrived and General Johnston telegraphed 
to Richmond: ‘‘ Lieutenant General Hood is much wanted here.’’ 
On the same day Johnston telegraphed to Hood, at Columbia, 


12 Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 32, part 2, pp. 549 ff., 667 ff.; Bragg to John 
stone, March 4, 7, 12, 1864, Johnston to Bragg, March 12, 16, 22, 1864, ibid., part 3, 
pp. 584, 592, 613, 614-615, 636-637, 666; Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate gov 
ernment, 2: 549. 

13 Davis to Bragg, October 29, 1863, in Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 52, part 2, 
p. 555; Frank H. Alfriend, The life of Jefferson Davis (Cincinnati, 1868), 570-571; 
Edward A. Pollard, Life of Jefferson Davis, with a secret history of the southern 
confederacy, gathered ‘‘behind the scenes in Richmond’’ (Atlanta, [1869]), 374, 
376-380; Robert M. Hughes, General Johnston (Great commanders — New York, 
1893), 214, 246-248. 
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South Carolina, where he had stopped to see his fiancée, Miss 
Sally (Buck) Preston, daughter of General John S. Preston: 
“We want you much.’? On February 25, having arrived at 
Dalton, Hood was assigned to duty with the army of Tennessee 
and on the last day of February he was given command of a 
corps. These happenings would seem to indicate the aecceptabil- 
ity of Hood to Johnston, at the time." 

Hood went to Georgia from all indications with the intention 
of keeping Davis informed in detail as to the progress of affairs 
and as to Johnston’s plans and intentions. This is evidenced 
by the prompt and repeated action of Hood in writing to Pres- 
ident Davis personally or to James A. Seddon, the secretary of 
war, or to General Bragg, who had been detailed as the pres- 
ident’s military adviser. Each of these men was favorable to 
Hood and each of them had acted favorably on General Long- 
street’s recommendation following the battle of Chickamauga 
that General Hood be promoted to the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral." This reasoning relative to Hood’s intentions is further 
substantiated by the fact that he not only began his correspond. 
ence within a few days of his arrival at Dalton, but that he was 
the only one of Johnston’s subordinates who fully and fre- 
quently corresponded with President Davis and his advisers. 

The first letter that Hood addressed to Davis, dated March 7, 
1864, began with the statement that he had ‘‘delayed writing 

to allow myself time to see the condition of the army’’ 
and closed with regards to Mrs. Davis and her sister, ‘* Miss 
Maggie.’’ This letter, with a letter to General Bragg, was in- 
closed in a letter to Seddon, dated March 10, 1864, with the 
statement that he had ‘‘ written these letters in thorough friend- 
ship and good feeling.’’ He continued: ‘‘I am an earnest friend 
to the President and am ever willing to express my ideas in re- 


14 Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 32, part 2, pp. 699, 763, 804, 812; ibid., vol. 52, 
part 2, p. 624. Johnston had undoubtedly met Hood when he was in command of 
the army of northern Virginia in the winter of 1861-1862. At this time Hood was 
a colonel commanding the Fourth Texas infantry and later a brigadier general com- 
manding a brigade in Longstreet’s command. Johnston also undoubtedly knew that 
Hood came to Georgia as a friend of Davis. 

1S These recommendations of Longstreet, Bragg, and Seddon to Davis are quoted 
in John B. Hood, Advance and retreat. Personal experiences in the United States 
and confederate armies (New Orleans, 1880), 65-67. 
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gard to the coming campaign.’’ In each of these three letters 
Hood urged an offensive movement, with the statement that ‘| 
want the troops concentrated’’ so as to ‘‘be prepared to meet” 
the impending federal advance."* On April 3 and again on Apri] 
13 Hood wrote Bragg urging an offensive movement and stated 
that ‘‘it is for the President and yourself to decide.’’" These 
letters are the last ones written by Hood to Davis, Bragg, or 
Seddon until the middle of July. 

Finally, Hood’s desire again to get into action was gratified, 
On May 4, Sherman began his advance southward from Chat- 
tanooga. Johnston’s army gradually retreated before Sher- 
man’s superior forces and, as there seemed to be no prospect of 
a halt in Johnston’s retrograde movement, the Richmond author- 
ities began to be apprehensive. On June 7 Bragg wrote Davis, 
‘The condition of affairs in Georgia is daily becoming more 
serious.’’** At Cassville, Georgia, on May 19, 1864, Johnston 
had hoped to turn and give battle, but understood that Hood and 
Polk, two of his corps commanders, opposed a pitched battle.’ 
The retreat was, therefore, continued southward. At New Hope 
Church, on May 27, and at Kenesaw Mountain, on June 14, 
Sherman, departing from his flanking operations, suffered 
serious reverses. On June 27 Johnston wrote to Bragg that he 
had ‘‘been unable so far to stop the enemy’s progress 
on account of his numerous army and the character of the coun- 
try, which is favorable to that [Sherman’s flanking] method.”’ 
Johnston considered that ‘‘Our best mode of operations against 
it [Sherman’s army] would be to use strong parties of cavalry 
to cut his railroad communications,’”® but Bragg replied that 





18 Rebeilion records, series 1, vol. 32, part 3, pp. 606-608. 

17 Ibid., 781. The letter of April 3 does not appear in the Rebellion records, nor 
in Hood’s book. It is in the papers of General Braxton Bragg in the possession 
of the Western Reserve historical society, Cleveland, Ohio. Unfortunately thes: 
papers have been only partially and briefly catalogued and are, therefore, not easily 
accessible. 

18 Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 38, part 4, p. 762. 

19**General Joseph E. Johnston’s campaign in Georgia,’’ in Southern historical 
society papers, 21: 314-321; 22: 1-10; Polk, Leonidas Polk, 2: 331-333. Polk made 
no report of the campaign. Reports of Johnston and Hood, in Rebellion records, 
series 1, vol. 38, part 3, pp. 615-616, 634-635, 761; Hood, Advance and retreat, 10> 
109; Johnston, Narrative, 319-324. 

20 Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 38, part 4, p. 796. 
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no eavalry was available. On the same date, June 27, 1564, 
Johnston wrote Bragg: ‘‘I have endeavored by my telegrams 
to keep you informed of the course of military events in this 
department. I have not been able, however, in that brief style 
of correspondence to explain the mode by which we have been 
pressed back.’ Governor Joseph E. Brown of Georgia, Gen- 
eral Howell Cobb, and others urged that cavalry be sent to 
operate on Sherman’s communications, but Davis was getting 
impatient. Governor Brown wrote to Davis on June 28, 1864, 
concerning Atlanta: ‘‘We must hold it,’’ but he expressed no 
distrust of Johnston. General Howell Cobb on July 1, R. W. 
Walker on July 4, and Governor Brown on July 5, all wrote of 
the popular confidence and trust in Johnston.” 

On July 9, 1864, Davis, on hearing that Johnston’s army had 
fallen baek to the Chattahoochee river, wrote that this movement 
‘‘renders me more apprehensive for the future’’ and, continu- 
ing, suggested to Johnston a proper mode of operations.” On 
the same date Davis, apparently desiring a confidential report 
from one of his own choosing, ordered Bragg to ‘‘proceed to 
Georgia, confer with General Johnston and then . . . visit 
the country east and west of Atlanta.’’* Bragg reached Atlanta 
on July 13. Senator B. H. Hill of Georgia, who was at the time 
at his home, had, at Governor Brown’s suggestion, also con- 
ferred with Johnston and, at Seddon’s written request, had 
put ‘‘in an authentie [written] form [the] substance of the com- 

21 Bragg to Johnston, June 27, 1864, ibid. For requisitions for cavalry, see 
Johnston to Bragg, June 12, 13, 16, 26, 27, ibid., part 5, pp. 770, 772, 777, 792, 796; 
Governor J. E. Brown to Davis, June 28, 1864, ibid., vol. 52, part 2, p. 680; July 5, 
1864, ibid., vol. 39, part 2, p. 688; Cobb to Seddon, July 1, 1864, ibid., vol. 38, part 5, 
p. 858. For replies from Richmond, see Davis to Brown, June 29, 1864, ibid., vol. 
52, part 2, p. 681. Davis did not reply to Brown’s request of July 5. Bragg to 
Johnston, June 27, 1864, ibid., vol. 38, part 5, p. 796; Hill to Seddon, July 14, 1864, 
ibid., vol. 52, part 2, p. 706. 

22 J. E. Brown to Johnston, June 28, 1864, ibid., 680; J. M. Brown, son of J. E. 
Brown, to R. M. Hughes, October 21, 1893; J. E. Brown to J. M. Brown, December 
18, 1889. The last two letters were lent to the author by Mr. Robert M. Hughes of 
Norfolk, Virginia. See also Howell Cobb to Seddon, July 1, 1864, in Rebellion 
records, series 1, vol. 38, part 5, p. 858; J. E. Brown to Davis, June 28, 1864; Walker 
to John A. Campbell, July 4, 1864, ibid., vol. 52, part 2, pp. 680, 685; J. E. Brown to 
Davis, July 5, 1864, ibid., vol. 39, part 2, p. 688. 

23 Ibid., vol. 38, part 5, p. 867. 

24 Ibid., vol. 39, part 2, p. 695. 
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munication made’’ verbally to the president, in which the sit. 
uation in Georgia was set forth in detail. Hill talked with John. 
ston on July 1. Bragg, on his arrival some ten days later, re. 
ported that ‘‘Our army is sadly depleted. . . . I find but 
little encouraging’’; and on the fourteenth and fifteenth he made 
more extended reports. Hill made his written report on the 
fourteenth and on the same day advised Johnston: ‘‘You must 
do the work with your present force. For God’s sake do it.’ 

The general tenor of Bragg’s and Hill’s reports was that 
Johnston would not fight and that he had no definite plan. Hill 
understood General Johnston to say that ‘‘Sherman cannot be 
defeated except by the proposed [cavalry] attack in his rear.” 
On July 15 Bragg again wrote: ‘‘I have made General Johnston 
two visits, and been received courteously and kindly. He has 
not sought my advice and it was not volunteered. I cannot learn 
that he has any more plans for the future than he has had in 
the past. It is expected that he will await the enemy on a line 
some three miles from [Atlanta] and the impression prevails 
that he is now more inclined to fight. . . . The morale of 
our army is still reported good.’’ Hill wrote in the same vein 
in making his formal report to Seddon so that the latter might 
‘*have the basis on which to found an official recommendation 
to the President.’ Neither Bragg nor Hill expressly stip- 
ulated that Johnston ought to be relieved, but both of them gave 
Davis the information that they knew he wanted as a justifica- 
tion for such a step should it finally be deemed necessary. 

On July 12 Davis wrote General Lee: ‘‘General Johnston has 
failed and there are strong indications that he will abandon 
Atlanta. . . . It seems necessary to relieve him at once. 
Who should sueceed him? What think you of Hood for the 
position?’”*? To this Lee replied on the same day, at 8:15 p. ™.: 
‘*T regret the fact stated. It is a bad time to release [relieve | 


25 Bragg to Davis, July 13, 14, 15, 1864, Hill to Johnston, July 14, 1864, in 
Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 38, part 5, pp. 878, 879, 881; Seddon to B. H. Hill, July 
13, 1864, Hill to Seddon, July 14, 1864, ibid., vol. 52, part 2, pp. 693-695, 704-706. 

26 Seddon to Hill, July 13, 1864, Hill to Seddon, July 14, 1864, ibid., 692, 704 
706; Bragg to Davis, July 13, 1864, ibid., vol. 38, part 5, p. 878; July 15, 1864, ibid, 
vol. 39, part 2, pp. 712-714. 

27 Ibid., vol. 52, part 2, p. 692. 
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the commander of an army situated as that of Tenne. We may 
lose Atlanta and the army too. Hood is a bold fighter. I am 
doubtful as to other qualities necessary.’’ At 9:30 p. mM. on the 
same evening Lee again referred to the situation in Georgia: 
“Tt is a grievous thing to change the commander of an army 
situated as is that of the Tennessee. Still, if necessary, it ought 
to be done. I know nothing of the necessity.’’ Continuing, he 
again referred to Hood’s competency to command in place of 
Johnston, saying: ‘‘Hood is a good fighter, very industrious on 
the battlefield, careless off, and I have no opportunity of judg- 
ing of his action when the whole responsibility rested upon him. 
[ have a high opinion of his gallantry, earnestness and zeal. 
General Hardee has more experience in managing an army.’”* 
On July 13 Davis again wrote Lee concerning the matter of 
Johnston’s relief: ‘‘It is a sad alternative, but the case seems 
hopeless in present hands. The measures are surely adequate 
if properly employed.’’* General Lee neither encouraged nor 
approved the change of commanders, much less Hood’s elevation 
to such an eminence. Though he expressed doubt as to Hood’s 
qualifications, aside from his quiet recommendation of General 
Hardee, his only suggestion was to caution Davis against hasty 
action. Needless to say, Lee had a high opinion of Johnston’s 
military qualities and conceded ‘‘nothing of the necessity’’ for 
a change of commanders.” 

On July 14 Hood took it upon himself to write a letter to 
Bragg in which he stated that Johnston had ‘‘had several 


28 Lee’s dispatches; unpublished letters of General Robert E. Lee, C.S.A., to Jef- 
ferson Davis and the war department of the confederate states of America, 1862-65, 
edited by Douglas 8. Freeman (New York, 1915), 282-284. 

29 Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 52, part 2, p. 692. 

80 Lee’s dispatches (Freeman, ed.), 284-285, note. In a letter to Davis, February 
10, 1879, quoted in Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate government, 2: 561, note, 
Seddon says that though Lee was consulted, the interview ‘‘was held after the de- 
termination had been made to relieve General Johnston’’ and that ‘‘It was designed 
merely to secure General Lee’s estimate of qualifications in the selection of a suc- 
cessor for the command.’’ If such was actually the case, no heed was taken of 
Lee’s advice or suggestions. This statement of Seddon’s is confirmed by state- 
ments in a letter written on February 21, 1891, by Colonel Charles Marshall to 
Major, afterwards Major General, George B. Davis, one of the compilers of the 
Rebellion records. The letter was lent to the author by Mr. Robert M. Hughes of 
Norfolk, Virginia. See also Walter H. Taylor, Four years with General Lee (New 
York, 1878), 139. 
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chances to strike the enemy a decisive blow,’’ but that he had 
‘failed to take advantage of such opportunities.’’ He cop. 
cluded his letter with the request that Bragg ‘‘say to the Pres 
ident that I shall continue to do my duty cheerfully and fait). 
fully.’’ This last statement seems but a gesture to impress 
Davis with his (Hood’s) personal loyalty and with his lack of 
sympathy with Johnston’s methods. Certainly it was not an 
idle statement to be taken as of no consequence. This letter of 
Hood’s, addressed to Bragg at Richmond, was received by Bragg 
in Atlanta. It was inclosed in Bragg’s letter of July 15 to 
Davis and was undoubtedly received by Davis not later than the 
night of July 16." All such communications were but weapons 
with which to help in securing the removal of Johnston. Sed 
don, the secretary of war, though ‘‘He had urged his [./Johw- 
ston’s| appointment earnestly,’’ felt that ‘‘it was a great mis 
take’’ and advised Johnston’s immediate removal ‘‘to atone for 
it.’? ‘*Other members of the Cabinet . . . had views sim. 
ilar to those expressed by Mr Seddon.’ Benjamin favored 
Johnston’s removal some time before it actually took place. 
Memminger, the secretary of the treasury, urged similar ac- 
tion.’ On July 15 Bragg definitely suggested Johnston’s re 
moval, saying that ‘‘If any change is made Lt. Gen. Hood would 
give unlimited satisfaction.’’ He went on to say, ‘‘my estimate 
of him, always high, has been raised by his conduct in this 
vampaign.’’ But he cautioned Davis not to think of Hood ‘as 
a man of genius, or a great general,’’ but simply ‘‘ as far better 
in the present emergency than any one we have available.’’ In 
a postscript to this letter Bragg again advised Davis that, ‘‘ As 

31 Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 38, part 5, p. 879; vol. 39, part 2, pp. 712-714. 

32 Letter of B. H. Hill, October 12, 1878, quoted in Davis, Rise and fall of th 
confederate government, 2: 561. 

33 J. P. Benjamin to Jefferson Davis, February 15, 1879, quoted in ‘‘ Private and 
official papers of Jefferson Davis,’’ edited by Dunbar Rowland, in Harper’s monthly 
magazine, 124: 102-103; account of a speech by C. G. Memminger at Columbia, 
South Carolina, on August 15, 1864, quoted in the Charleston Mercury, August 17, 
1864. Mr. Memminger attempted to show that Davis ‘‘was not governed by per 
sonal considerations, but the good of the country’’ in removing Johnston. He goes 
on to state that Johnston was relieved because he intended to abandon Atlanta; be 
cause he would give no assurance of his ability to hold Atlanta; and because he 


disregarded the wishes and intentions of the government. The least the! can be 
said of these excuses is that they are both vague and contradictory. 
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General Johnston has not sought my advice, nor ever afforded 
me a fair opportunity of giving my opinion, I have obtruded 
neither upon him. Such will continue to be my course.’ ** 
Presideut Davis, urged on by Seddon,* telegraphed Johnston 
on July 16: ‘‘I wish to hear from you as to present situation and 
your plan of operations so specifically as will enable me to 
anticipate events.’’ To this specific request Johnston replied 
on the same day: ‘‘ My plan of operations must . . . depend 
upon that of the enemy,’’ and concluded, ‘‘ We are trying to put 
Atlanta in condition to be held for a day or two by the Georgia 
militia that army movements may be freer and wider.’’ ** This 
indefinite reply was interpreted by Davis as indicating neither 
a settled plan nor the intention of holding Atlanta and he felt 
foreed, though reluctantly,” to bend to the pressure that had 
continuously been put upon him to supersede Johnston, be- 
cause he had ‘‘failed to arrest the advance of the enemy. . . 
and express no confidence that you can defeat or repel him 
.’ The order relieving Johnston of his command was re- 
ceived by him about 10:00 p. Mm. and the same evening Johnston 
in general orders announced his relinquishment of the com- 


34 Bragg to Davis, July 15, 1864, in Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 39, part 2, p. 
713. The italies are not in the original. This letter, together with Hood’s letter to 
jragg of July 14, 1864, ibid., vol. 38, part 5, pp. 879-880, was taken by a special 
messenger, Lieutenant Colonel H. W. Walter, A. A. G., to Davis at Richmond, and 
probably reached him on the night of the sixteenth. In this letter Bragg took 
especial pains to say to Davis that he did not consider that Hardee would be ac- 
ceptable as the commander in Johnston’s place. Bragg’s part in this controversy 
is not at all creditable. To a certain extent he was under at least an ethical obliga- 
tion to Johnston for the treatment he had received at Johnston’s hands in the winter 
of 1862-1863. This was after the battle of Murfreesboro, or Stone’s River, when 
Johnston, in spite of much pressure to the contrary and much public and official 
criticism, refused to supersede Bragg in the command of the confederate army of 
Tennessee and recommended to Davis that he be retained. Johnston to Davis, Febru- 
ary 3, 12, 1863, Davis to Johnston, February 19, 1863, ibid., vol. 23, part 2, pp. 624, 
632, 640; Johnston to Davis, March 2, 1863, ibid., vol. 52, part 2, p. 816. 

35 Davis to Lyon, August 13, 1876, quoted in ‘‘ Private and official papers of Jef- 
ferson Davis’’ (Rowland, ed.), in Harper’s monthly magazine, 124: 102. 

36 Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 38, part 5, pp. 882-883. 

3? Letter of B. H. Hill, October 12, 1878, quoted in Davis, Rise and fall of the 
confederate government, 2: 557-561; Davis to Lyons, August 13, 1876, Benjamin to 
Davis, February 15, 1879, quoted in ‘‘Private and official papers of Jefferson 
Davis’? (Rowland, ed.), in Harper’s monthly magazine, 124: 102; A. L. S., Lyons to 
Walthall, July 31, 1878, in the Confederate museum, Richmond, Virginia. 
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mand of the army.** On the morning of the eighteenth, at 
General A. P. Stewart’s suggestion, Hardee and Hood went 
with him (Stewart) to General Johnston’s headquarters in order 
to prevail upon him to ‘‘ withhold the order and retain command 
of the army until the impending battle should have been fought.” 
In a long conversation with Johnston, Hood inquired ‘‘into the 
vause of this order’’ and insisted that Johnston ‘‘should pocket 
that dispatch and . . . fight the battle for Atlanta.’’ To 
this ‘‘appeal’’ Johnston ‘‘replied that the President had seen tit 
to relieve him and it would have so to be unless the order was 
countermanded.’’ After this conversation Hardee and Stewart 
joined Hood in a telegram to President Davis urging that the 
order for Johnston’s removal be postponed, at least until the 
fate of Atlanta was decided.*’ To this telegram President Davis 
replied that ‘‘a change of commanders . . . was regarded as 
so objectionable that I only accepted it as the alternative of con- 
tinuing a policy which has proven disastrous. . . . The or- 
der has been executed and I cannot suspend it without making 
the case worse than it was before the order was issued.’’ *° 

Johnston states that ‘‘In transferring the command to Gen- 
eral Hood I explained my plans to him,’’ and that on the eigh 
teenth both he and Hood were at Johnston’s headquarters, from 
which place ‘‘at General Hood’s earnest request I continued to 

38 Cooper to Johnston, July 17, 1864, and Johnston’s farewell address, in Rebel- 
lion records, series 1, vol. 38, part 5, pp. 885, 887; Johnston’s report, ibid., part 3 
p- 618; Hood, Advance and retreat, 126, 161; Johnston, Narrative, 348. 

39 A, P. Stewart to Hood, August 7, 1872, quoted in Hood, Advance and retreat, 
127; telegram from Hood, Hardee, and Stewart to Davis, July 18, 1864, in Rebellion 
records, series 1, vol. 52, part 2, pp. 708-709; Hood, Advance and retreat, 126. 
Judge J. P. Young of Memphis, Tennessee, who was a confederate soldier and who 
served at Hardee’s headquarters after Hood had assumed command of the army, 
writes concerning this incident as related to him, after the war, by Generals 8. D. 
Lee and A. P. Stewart: ‘‘All the corps commanders . . . went to General John 
ston’s headquarters. Johnston was sitting in his tent with a candle on the head of 
a barrel and a telegram lying before him. The three generals urged that Johnston 
suppress the order to turn over the command of the army to Hood . . . and 
fight the general battle that General Stewart, just in from the front, deemed certain 
to oceur the next day. General Johnston straightened up to his full height and 
replied: ‘Gentlemen, I am a soldier. A soldier’s first duty is to obey —I turn 
over the command of the army to-night!’ ’’ Letter to the author, March 26, 1921. 


40 Davis to Hood, to Stewart and Hardee, July 18, 1864, in Rebellion records, 
series 1, vol. 38, part 5, p. 888. 
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vive orders . . . until sunset.’’* Hood denies any recollec- 
tion of Johnston’s explanation of his plans, though he does admit 
that Johnston said ‘‘somewhat’’ to him in regard to his plans 
and that he may have forgotten any detailed explanation ‘‘from 
the fact that I was thoroughly engrossed by the grave respon- 
sibilities unexpectedly thrown upon me.’’ He also describes 
Johnston as ‘‘unwilling to await even the dawn of day”’ to 
issue his farewell order and accuses him of having ‘‘deserted’’ 
despite ‘‘repeated and urgent appeals to him.’’ In fact, he em- 
phasizes this by saying that Johnston ‘‘deserted me in violation 
of his promises to remain and afford me the advantage of his 
counsel.’’ Hood writes that ‘‘by dark, the next evening [July 
18], he [Johnston] was journeying towards Macon with all 
speed possible.’’ He ungenerously remarks that, ‘‘Had he 
| Johnston] remained with the army at my urgent solicitation 
he would undoubtedly have gained the credit of saving Atlanta 
in the event of success; in ease of failure, his friends could, as 
they have already done, have taken measures to protect his repu- 
tation by asserting that I had not altogether followed his coun- 
sels. The responsibility of non-suecess would have rested on me, 
while he had nothing to lose and all to gain.’’ ** Hood does not 
show himself to good advantage in this matter. Though John- 
ston’s relief was probably not as ‘‘unexpected’’ as Hood would 
have wished it to be thought, Hood was undoubtedly over- 
whelmed with the responsibility of the reality. His conduct up 
to this time had been one of negative opposition. He was now 
under the necessity of taking positive action. These conditions, 
together with the fact that his account of the incident was writ- 
ten fifteen years after the event, when he was in the process of 
building up a defense for himself, easily account for Hood’s 
uncertainty as to just what happened. Johnston’s account, on 
the other hand, is brief and clear cut in its definitiveness.** On 


41 Johnston’s report, ibid., part 3, p. 618; Johnston, Narrative, 349-350. 

42 Hood, Advance and retreat, 141, 143, 162. The italics are not in the original. 

43 Johnston’s report, in Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 38, part 3, p. 618; John- 
ston, Narrative, 349-350. In connection with these statements of Hood’s it should 
be noted that Johnston’s order instructed him ‘‘immediately’’ to turn over his com- 
mand to General Hood and that before Johnston left for Macon on the afternoon of 
July 18, Davis had refused to reconsider the matter. 
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the morning of July 18, Johnston formally acknowledged the or- 
der relieving him of his command and, after comparing his sity 
ation against Sherman to that of Lee against Grant, concluded 
with the remark: ‘*Confident language by a military com 
mander is not usually regarded as an evidence of competence.”’ 
This statement is apparently an attempt to justify his reticence 
as to his plans and purposes. It was an unnecessary and gratu- 
itous remark that, considering the circumstances, might better 
have been left unsaid. 

As early as February, 1864, General Beauregard thought that 
Johnston would ‘*be compelled to retire from Dalton in the di 
rection of Augusta and Macon’’ on account of the ‘‘over-whelm- 
ing numbers”’’ that would be brought against him. That Jolin- 
ston felt much the same way is evidenced from the statement in 
his report of October 20, 1864, that ‘‘ At Dalton the great numeri 
cal superiority of the enemy made the chances of battle much 
against us.’’ Because the federals, if defeated, would simply 
retire into their fortified lines about Chattanooga, whereas the 
nearest ‘‘refuge’’ of the confederate army, if defeated, was At- 
lanta, over one hundred miles away, Johnston was of the opinion 
that victory for the confederate army ‘‘could not have been de 
cisive while defeat would have been utterly disastrous.’’ He 
felt that he ‘‘could have given battle only by attacking the enemy 
intrenched or so near intrenchments that the only result of suc 
cess to us would have been his falling back into them, while defeat 
would have been our ruin.’’ Continuing, he reported: ‘‘In the 
course pursued our troops, always fighting under cover, had 
very trifling losses compared with those they inflicted so that 
the enemy’s numerical superiority was reduced daily and rapidly 
and we could reasonably have expected to cope with the Federa! 
army on equal ground by the time the Chattahoochee was 
passed.’’ He believed that ‘‘defeat on this [the south] side of 
the river’’ would have compassed the destruction of Sherman’s 





44 Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 38, part 5, p. 888. This comparison of John 
ston’s operations with those of Lee in Virginia was much stressed by Johnston and 
his supporters. It should be noted, however, that where Lee was in constant per 
sonal touch with Davis and, at all times, had his confidence, Johnston at no time 
during the campaign was in personal contact with Davis and was only in Bragg’s 
(Hardee’s) place because there seemed to be no other available leader. 
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army, Whereas, ‘‘we, if beaten, had a place of refuge in Atlanta 
too strong to be assaulted and too extensive to be invested.’’ “ 
These remarks, written shortly after the fall of Atlanta, epito- 
mize Johnston’s view of the military situation and are an ex- 
planation of his conduct and leadership. 

But Johnston’s policy was not purely defensive. He insisted 
upon delaying the campaign, both on account of the impending 
political campaign in the north and to draw Sherman as far as 
possible from his base of operations. He proposed to turn on 
his opponent only when all factors were in his favor and he 
hoped and watched for a favorable opportunity. His first 
chance came at Cassville, two weeks after the campaign opened, 
but no attack was made because of the reluctance of some of his 
subordinate commanders to risk a pitched battle. The second 
opportunity came before Atlanta, on the eve of his relief from 
command. Up to the time of his removal, Johnston had been 
generally successful in carrying out his plans. His troops were 
in good spirits and believed in him and daily Sherman’s position 
was becoming more difficult and precarious.** That Johnston 
intended to defend Atlanta is shown by his plans and prepara- 
tions for battle and by the fact that his wife was in the city 
when he was relieved.*’ It is evident, after a thorough study 
of all available contemporary evidence, that Johnston was not 

45 Beauregard to W. P. Miles, February 18, 1864, ibid., vol. 53, p. 311; Johnston’s 
report, October 20, 1864, ibid., vol. 38, part 5, p. 619; J. E. Johnston to his brother 
severly, August 28, 1864, in ‘‘Some war letters of General Joseph E. Johnston,’’ 
edited by Robert M. Hughes, in Journal of the military service institution of the 
United States, 50: 322. . 

46 Hay, ‘‘ Atlanta campaign,’’ in Georgia historical quarterly, 7:31. 

47 Major F. H. Wigfall to his sister, July 31, 1864, quoted in Mrs. D. Giraud 
Wright, A southern girl in ’61. The war-time memories of a confederate senator’s 
daughter (New York, 1905), 181. Johnston wrote to his brother Beverly, August 
28, 1864, inelosing the order relieving him of his command, stating: ‘‘The Rich- 
mond papers have assigned several additional charges [to those given in the order 
of relief], such as not fighting, disregarding the President’s instructions and wishes, 
and intending to abandon Atlanta.’’ ‘‘Some war letters of General Joseph E. 
Johnston’? (Hughes, ed.), in Journal of the military service institution, 50: 320-321, 
225. Jones, in commenting on Davis’ receipt of Johnston’s report of his operations, 
says: ‘*The President endorses this growlingly; that it all differs with his under- 
standing of the facts at the time, etc.’’ Entry of November 17, 1864, in J. B. Jones, 


A rebel war clerk’s diary at the confederate states capital (Philadelphia, 1866), 
2: 333. 
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prepared to risk the loss or dispersal of his army in a vain at- 
tempt to defend Atlanta. He considered the safety of his army, 
intact and with morale unimpaired, more important than the 
mere holding of a fortified post.* 

In view of this attitude of Johnston’s, which did not find gen- 
eral favor in Richmond, he might have been more conciliatory. 
Certainly it could not have been unknown to him that his enemies 
and erstwhile friends had Davis’ ear and were getting his con- 
fidence. Apparently both Seddon and Bragg originally favored 
Johnston’s appointment to command the army and Bragg even 
offered to serve as his second in command or as his chief of staff,’ 
but both of these officials came to take a less friendly attitude 
and finally to advocate Johnston’s removal and supersession by 
Hood. In view of what actually happened, it would seem that 
Johnston could profitably have gone out of his way to con- 
ciliate Davis and his advisers and to furnish them with ammuni- 
tion needed to combat misrepresentation and _ fault-finding. 
Such tactful action would not have hurt Johnston and un- 
doubtedly would have stilled the ‘‘clamor’’ against him by mak- 
ing evident his plans and purposes. But instead Johnston did 
nothing and allowed the opposition to bring Davis to their sup- 
port and to compass his dismissal. 

In the view of the senate board of inquiry appointed to con- 
sider General Hood’s report, which rendered its findings after 
the confederate congress had passed into history and the cause 
had been hopelessly lost, Hood’s assignment to Johnston’s place 
‘‘wasanorder . . . toadopt the offensive policy and deliver 
battle when ever the enemy appeared.’’ General Hood, how- 
ever, did ‘‘not seem to consider sufficiently the worth of an army 








48 Hay, ‘‘ Atlanta campaign,’’ in Georgia historical quarterly, 7: 31-33. 

49 Correspondent to the Savannah Republican, quoted in the Charleston Daily 
Courier, July 29, 1864; Bragg to Johnston, January 10, 1864, in Rebellion records, 
series 1, vol. 32, part 2, p. 543. T. G. Richardson in a letter to Bragg, January 5, 
1864, quotes Howell Cobb as recommending Bragg’s appointment as second in 
command to Johnston. Bragg papers. Lieutenant Colonel H. W. Walter in a letter 
to Bragg, July 11, 1864, says: ‘‘In April you lectured me for expressing an opin 
ion unfavorable to General Johnston’s military ability.’’ Bragg papers. In 
letter to Davis, October 12, 1878, quoted in Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate 
government, 2: 560, Hill says: ‘‘Mr. Seddon . . . was one of those who was 
responsible for his [Johnston’s] appointment. He had urged his appointment very 
earnestly.’’ 
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nor the consequences which follow the destruction of one.’’ The 
bloody battles of July 20, 22, and 27, 1864, about Atlanta began 
a disintegrating process that was ended only in the humiliating 
defeat and partial dispersal of the army on a bleak December 
night.” 

President Davis’ act in relieving Johnston aroused wide- 
spread public interest, as may be seen from an examination of 
the comment appearing in the daily press. It was the view of 
the Richmond Whig that ‘*The suecess of the cause is subser- 
vient to the gratification of personal feelings [and the army] 

trusted to an untried general made for the oceasion.’’ 
Davis’ organ, the Richmond Dispatch, however, considered Gen- 
eral Hood ‘‘not only to be a fighting man, but a man who knows 
how to fight . . . the very man to infuse spirit into an 
army.’’? It looked upon him as ‘‘emphatically a fighting man 
and we confidently anticipate the best results from his appoint- 
ment to command.’’* On the other hand, important Georgia 
papers thought Hood ‘‘a reckless rattle-brain, ‘without name or 
prestige of suecess.’’’ While the Richmond Whig was of the 
opinion that ‘‘our authorities are diseased in mind’’ and ‘‘The 
success of the cause is subservient to the gratification of per- 
sonal feelings’? and the Charlottesville (Virginia) Chronicle 
characterized Davis as ‘‘a bold ruler in a crisis like this [to] 

experiment . . . [with] a young, inexperienced and 
not very remarkable officer,’’ a correspondent to the Richmond 
Dispatch, whom the Whig picturesquely characterized as the 
‘‘velper in the administration kennel,’’ concluded that ‘‘the 
President was reduced to the alternative of retaining Johnston 
and losing Atlanta, or losing Johnston and the possibility of 

50 Wigfall’s report to the confederate senate, March 18, 1865, quoted in John- 
ston, Narrative, 596, 598; Journal of the congress of the confederate states of 
America, 1861-1865 (Senate documents, 58 congress, 2 session, no. 234 — Washing 
ton, 1904), 4: 582, 664, 732, 740. The author has written a monograph, ‘‘ Hood’s 
Tennessee campaign,’’ which was awarded the Robert M. Johnston military history 
prize by the American historical association at the December, 1920, meeting. This 
study critically considers this campaign from its inception, after the fall of Atlanta, 
to the final dispersal of Hood’s army in 1865, after its retreat from Nashville. It 
will soon be published in book form by the Neale publishing company of New York 
City. 


51 Richmond Whig, quoted in the Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, July 25, 1864; 
» 


editorial in the Richmond Dispatch, August 3, 1864; news item, ibid., July 25, 1864. 
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saving Atlanta.’’*? The Atlanta Appeal was certain that ‘The 
paramount consideration with General Johnston . . . is the 
preservation of his army and we have no idea that he would 
hazard its existence in the defence of Atlanta.’’? Though this 
paper considered that Johnston’s was the ‘‘wisest policy’”’ un- 
der the circumstances, the Richmond Examiner thought that ‘so 
long as [Johnston’s] service was necessary to restore the army 
of Bragg he might be used by Davis, but that he would be per- 
mitted to do anything effectual with it was not supposed by 
any.’’ The Richmond Daily Enquirer, a paper favorable to the 
administration, thought that Hood ‘‘has justified the confidence 
of the President’? in ‘‘the charnel house of military reputa- 
tions,’’ but it was not long before an observer on the ground 
reported that one other than Hood ‘‘would better serve to 
satisfy the wishes of the men, conciliate existing differences 
between officers and inspire greater confidence throughout the 
whole army.’’** Davis, however, thought Hood still adequate 
and reproached ‘‘the croakers who seem to forget that battles 
have been won’’ and will be won again.’* In spite of this con- 
fidence Hood came at last to see that he must make way for one 
more capable and asked to be relieved of his command, saying, 
at the last, ‘“‘I . . . strived hard to do my duty.’’ He re- 
turned to Richmond ‘‘overwhelmed with humiliation at the utter 
failure of his leadership.’’** Would that this humiliation had 
been permanent! Much bitter feeling and recrimination would 
have been avoided. Hood’s official report, which was as unfair 

52 Macon Confederate, quoted in the Savannah Republican, October 21, 1564; 
editorials in the Richmond Whig, July 20, 21, 1864; comments of the Charlottesville 
(Virginia) Chronicle, quoted in an editorial in the Richmond Whig, July 22, 1564; 
communication to the Richmond Dispatch, July 21, 1864. 

53 Atlanta Appeal, quoted in the Richmond Examiner, July 13, 1864; editorial 
in the Richmond Examiner, July 25, 1864; editorials in the Richmond Daily En- 
quirer, July 19, 25, 1864; field correspondent of the Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle, 
September 26, 1864, quoted in the Charleston Mercury, October 12, 1864. 

54 Augusta Daily Constitutionalist, October 4, 1864; Augusta Chronicle and Sen- 
tinel, October 4, 1864; Richmond Dispatch, October 10, 1864. 

55 Hood to Seddon, January 13, 1865, in Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 45, part 
2, p. 781; Hood’s farewell address, January 23, 1865, ibid., part 1, p. 805; Wright, 
A southern girl in ’61, p. 231; entry for January 17, Chestnut, Diary from Dizie, 342 
343; entry for March 15, 1865, in Jones, Rebel war clerk’s diary, 2: 450; John W. 


Du Bose, General Joseph Wheeler and the army of Tennessee (New York, 1912), 
404, 422. 
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and misleading as it was long, definitely marked the extent of 
his humiliation and began the phase of the controversy under 
consideration. 

The expressed reasons for Johnston’s removal were, first, his 
inability suecessfully to oppose Sherman’s advance and, second, 
his reticence as to his plans and purposes, which led Davis and 
others to believe that Atlanta was to be given up without a 


struggle. Johnston, on his part, considered that the unfriendly 


attitude of Bragg’’ and the intrigues of Hood and others con- 


56 Davis says he relieved Johnston only when he ‘‘ became satisfied that his declared 
purpose to oeeupy the works at Atlanta with militia levies and withdraw his army 
into the open country for freer operations, would inevitably result in the loss of that 
important point, and where the retreat would cease could not be foretold.’’ Davis 
thought that if Johnston’s army was unable to ‘‘hold positions of great strength’’ 
he could ‘‘not reasonably hope that it would be more successful in the plains below 
Atlanta’’ and as soon as he received Johnston’s dispatch (Rebellion records, series 
1, vol. 38, part 5, p. 883) saying that his ‘‘plan of operations must . . . depend 
upon that of the enemy’’ he gave his ‘‘permission [to Seddon] to issue the order 
relieving General Johnston.’’ As a partial justification for this action Davis em- 
phasizes ‘‘the popular disappointment’’ in General Johnston’s conduct of the cam- 
paign and the ‘‘elamor for his removal’’ which ‘‘commenced immediately after it 
became known that the army had fallen back from Dalton’’ and which ‘‘ gathered 
foree with each remove toward Atlanta.’’ Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate 
government, 2: 556-557. Johnston says that besides being relieved because he 
‘«failed to arrest the advance of the enemy . . . and express no confidence that 
you can defeat or repel him’’ (Cooper to Johnston, July 17, 1864, in Rebellion 
records, series 1, vol. 38, part 5, p. 885) other reasons ‘‘were made subsequently. 
Some were published in newspapers appearing to have official authority; others were 
circulated orally and referred to General Bragg’s authority. The principal were: 
That I would not fight the enemy; That I refused to defend Atlanta; That I re- 
fused to communicate with General Bragg in relation to the operations of the army; 
That I disregarded his entreaties to change my course and attack the enemy; And 
gross exaggerations of the strength and losses of the army.’’ Johnston concludes 
with the remark: ‘‘The President did not give me the benefit of his instructions 
in the manner of conducting this campaign, further than a brief telegram 
in which he warned me against receiving battle with the Chattahoochee behind the 
army and near it.’’ Johnston, Narrative, 355. One northern paper, commenting 
on Johnston’s removal, says that Hood ‘‘ proved to be a good fighting commander 
of a division, but his promotion to command a greet army was not a brilliant oper- 
ation. Bragg also seems to be a bird of evil omen to his old army. The Richmond 
papers are sweetly pitching into Jeff Davis on the appointment of Hood.’’ Pitts- 
burgh Gazette (Times), July 27, 1864. In an editorial, July 20, 1864, the Richmond 
Whig said: ‘‘The secret of this appointment is soon told. Our authorities are dis- 
eased in mind and the craziest of their crazes is the fancied possession of an in- 
tuitive knowledge of men, especially military men. The success of the cause is sub- 
servient to the gratification of personal feelings.’’ 

57 On August 28, 1864, Johnston wrote to his brother concerning his removal, say- 
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tributed largely to his removal,’* which came as a surprise to the 


ing that ‘‘reports from various directions convince me that General Bragg 

did what he could to injure me by way of reconciling people to the event. 

He visited me just before my removal, but we had no other conversation on military 
affairs that I introduced and he left me in the belief that his visit was casual and 
that he was gratified with the state of things.’’ ‘‘Some war letters of Generg| 
Joseph E. Johnston’’ (Hughes, ed.), in Journal of the military service institutioy 

50: 320-322. See also Johnston to Maury, September 1, 1864, quoted in Dabney I, 
Maury, Recollections of a Virginian in the Mexican, Indian, and civil wars (New 
York, 1894), 147. Bragg’s long letter of July 15 outlined to Davis what he thoug); 
ought to be done. He insinuated that a change of commanders had become neces. 
sary, though he felt ‘‘it would be attended with some serious evils. A general de 

nunciation by the disorganizers, civil and military, would follow.’’ But in spite of 
such a probability, Bragg calmly goes on to suggest that Hood ‘‘would give un 

limited satisfaction.’’ Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 39, part 2, p. 714. After 
such treatment Johnston certainly had no reason to trust Bragg or to feel kindly 
toward him. While ‘‘ Everyone knew and said that the visit of General Bragg for 

told something . . . noone . . . knew precisely what,’’ (Charleston Daily 
Courier, July 21, 1864) General Bragg expressed ‘‘high satisfaction at the splendid 
condition and spirit of the army,’’ but he did nothing to help Johnston. Aflanta 
Appeal, July 15, 1864, quoted in the New Orleans Times, July 30, 1864. Some 
thought that Bragg was ‘‘not the author of General Johnston’s removal,’’ but that 
‘‘The change of men was made for a change of policy.’’ Correspondent to the 
Mobile Evening News, July 21, 1864, quoted in the New Orleans Times, July 30, 
1864. <A writer to the Richmond Dispatch, July 21, 1864, an administration paper, 
went so far as to say that Bragg not only ‘‘had no more to do with the removal of 
Johnston than the man in the moon,’’ but that he was ‘‘ Johnston’s friend, though it 
is known that he wished Johnston to fight and not retreat.’’ Others thought the 
removal of Johnston ‘‘detestable’’ and deplored the fact ‘‘that the urgency of the 
country’s situation should furnish the means and occasion for the gratification of 
deliberate and long abiding malignity.’’ Editorial in the Richmond Examiner, July 
20, 1864. Johnston was lauded as having ‘‘lifted’’ the army of Tennessee from 
‘*the depths of degradation in which Bragg and Davis had sunken it.’’ Editorial, 
ibid., July 19, 1864. A. H. Stephens, the vice president, wrote to his brother Linton 
on May 12, 1864, that ‘‘ Bragg is controlling everything at Richmond now.’’ Quot 
ed in R. M. Johnston and W. H. Browne, Life of Alexander H. Stephens (Philade! 
phia, 1878), 464. In this connection, however, it is evident that though Davis’ 
reluctance to relieve Johnston was gradually overcome by the representations of 
Bragg and others, at no time was ‘‘ Braxton Bragg . . . the principal, Davis the 
unhappy second.’’ Nor is there any evidence to support the contention of a recent 
writer that Davis allowed himself to be unduly swayed by Bragg’s ‘‘hatred of 
Johnston, who had succeeded him and who was as popular as he was unpopular.’’ 
Such a view gives to Bragg an importance in this matter that seems to be excessive 
Hamilton J. Eckenrode, Jefferson Davis, president of the south (New York, 1925), 
300-302. 


58 One of the accusations made by Johnston, which, it must be said, was not 
unnatural, was the charge that Hood intrigued from the time he came to Georgia to 
displace Johnston. Genera] Johnston to his brother Beverly, November 15, 1864, 
quoted in ‘‘Some war letters of General Joseph E. Johnston’’ (Hughes, ed.), in 
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federals and was received with joy by all. It puzzled some. To 
most it was a source of great satisfaction.” 

It is readily granted that Davis should not have relieved 
Johnston on the eve of an important battle, but, on the other 
hand, so far as his advices from Johnston, as commander of 
the army, were concerned, Davis had no means of knowing that 
a decisive battle was impending. With his military training, 
Davis undoubtedly knew that a battle must soon take place, but, 
even so, Johnston had given no definite indications to Davis 


Journal of the military service institution, 50: 326. Hood suspected that Johnston 
thought he had intrigued to obtain the command of the army. Judge J. P. Young 
of Memphis, Tennessee, to the writer, March 28, 1921. The evidence is all against 
Hood. Hood to Davis and Bragg, March 7, 10, 1864, in Rebellion records, series 1, 
vol. 32, part 2, pp. 606-608; Hood to Bragg, July 14, 1864, and Hood’s report, ibid., 
vol. 38, part 5, pp. 636, 879-880; Bragg to Davis, July 15, 1864, ibid., vol. 39, part 
2, p. 714; Hood, Advance and retreat, 126, 162, 163. Johnston believed that Hood 
knew some time before he succeeded to the command of the army that the change 
was to be made. General Johnston to his brother Beverly, November 15, 1864, quot- 
ed in ‘Some war letters of General Joseph E. Johnston’’ (Hughes, ed.), in Journal 
of the military service institution, 50: 326; Edward A. Pollard, The lost cause; a 
new history of the war of the confederates (New York, 1867), 576-577. Soon after 
his relief from command Johnston wrote to his brother Beverly that Hood ‘‘ while 
spending several hours a day in my quarters was writing to Richmond to my 
injury.’’ In faet, he felt that Hood had secured the command ‘‘ by misrepresenting ’’ 
him. August 26, October 6, 1864, in ‘‘Some war letters of General Joseph E. John- 
ston’’ (Hughes, ed.), in Journal of the military service institution, 50: 321, 323; 
Wright, A southern girl in ’61, 185, 195. 

59C, F. Adams to his brother Henry Adams, July 25, 1864, quoted in A cycle of 
Adams letters, 1861-1865, edited by Worthington C. Ford (Boston, 1920), 2: 169; 
James H. Wilson, The life of John A. Rawlins, lawyer, assistant adjutant general, 
chief of staff, major general of volunteers, and secretary of war (New York, 1916), 
247; letter of G. G. Meade, July 17, 1864, in George Meade, The life and letters of 
George Gordon Meade (New York, 1913), 2: 214; letter of July 26, 1864, in Home 
letters of General Sherman, edited by M. A. De Wolfe Howe (New York, 1909), 304; 
Jacob D. Cox, Military reminiscences of the civil war (New York, 1900), 2: 277; 
Autobiography of Oliver Otis Howard (New York, 1907), 1: 605; W. T. Sherman, 
Memoirs. By himself (New York, 1875), 2: 72; Sherman to Thomas, July 19, to 
Halleck, July 20, to Grant, July 21, 1864, in Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 38, part 
5, pp. 183, 195, 211. A correspondent, writing from Sherman’s army, said: ‘‘ All the 
army officers whom I have heard speak of Hood allude to him as a man of very 
common attainments, but of undoubted courage. His classmates, of whom there are 
several here, allude to him as a West Pointer better versed in the mysteries of ‘bluff’ 
and ‘draw’ than in tactics and engineering.’’ Generally speaking, they thought 
Hood’s promotion ‘‘a great advantage.’’ Pittsburgh Gazette (Times), August 12, 
1864, 
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that he planned to defend Atlanta, whatever might have been 
his private intentions.” 

In this connection it should be noted that, though Davis on|y 
‘‘reluctantly’’ made up his mind to replace Johnston, as a mat. 
ter of fact if that officer was to be replaced, Hood was practically 
the only possible ‘‘suecessor.’’ Lee could not leave Virginia, 
Hardee had declined the permanent command when he relieved 
Bragg in the previous December. Polk was dead. A. P. 
Stewart, Cheatham, and even Cleburne were hardly considered, 
Certainly Bragg could not expect to be reappointed, nor is there 
any evidence that he desired to be. The army would probably 
have refused to receive him as it did Pemberton at an earlier 
date. This left only Hood, unless Longstreet, A. P. Hill, or 
Wade Hampton should be sent from Virginia. Bragg desig. 
nated Hood for the command in Johnston’s place in his letter 
to Davis of July 15, 1864. But his designation meant nothing. 
Under the existing circumstances, if a change was to be made 
and Johnston replaced in his command, Hood was the only one 
available for designation as his successor. In justice to Hood 
and leaving other considerations aside, this fact should be re- 
membered in any view of this controversy. 

In spite of Hood’s Virginian record, his identification with the 
confederate army of Tennessee had been of short duration and 

60 There is much to be said for Davis. Seddon, Memminger, B. H. Hill, Bragg, 
and others, in whom the president had confidence and to whom he looked for advice 
and guidance, clamored for Johnston’s removal. Hill had no confidence in Jolin 
ston’s ability to hold Atlanta. Bragg complained that Johnston had ignore! 
him. Seddon, Benjamin, and Memminger, for reasons satisfactory to themselves, 
had changed their opinions regarding Johnston, On the other hand, General Lee, 
Governor J. E. Brown of Georgia, General Howell Cobb, General Robert Toombs, 
and others opposed a change of commanders. Hill to Seddon, July 14, 1864, in 
Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 52, part 2, p. 706; Bragg to Davis, July 15, 1564, 
Brown to Davis, July 5, 1864, ibid., vol. 39, part 2, pp. 688, 714; Cobb to Seddon. 
July 1, 1864, ibid., vol. 38, part 5, p. 858; ‘‘ Private and official papers of Jefferson 
Davis’’ (Rowland, ed.), in Harper’s monthly magazine, 124:102; letter of B. H. 
Hill, October 12, 1878, quoted in Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate government, 
2:561; Lee’s dispatches (Freeman, ed.), 282-284; Governor J. E. Brown to the 
Georgia assembly, March 9, 1895, in The confederate records of the state of Georgia, 
compiled and published under authority of the legislature by Allen D. Candler (At- 
lanta, 1909-1911), 2:869; letter from J. E. Brown to his son, J. M. Brown, Decem 
ber 18, 1889, lent to the author by Robert M. Hughes of Norfolk, Virginia; P. A. 
Stovall, Robert Toombs; statesman, speaker, soldier, sage (New York, 1892), 276, 
quoting a letter written about July 18 or 19, 1864. 
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Johnston’s relief from command raised, both from the ranks of 


the army and from the people,” a storm of protest, the volume 
and extent of which gathered force as the evidence of the change 
and Hood’s manifest limitations of judgment and ability became 
daily more painfully apparent. Davis was accused of relieving 
Johnston for doing in Georgia what Lee had done and was doing 
in Virginia, that is, falling back upon the post he was set to 
defend, while his adversary, at a constantly increasing disad- 
vantage and suffering large losses in men and materials, was 
no nearer to beating and destroying the enemy or reaching and 
occupying his objective. In the one ease it was known that Lee 
would defend the point committed to his charge to the very best 
of his ability, whereas in the other there was no such assurance. 
Johnston’s relief was also ascribed to personal and political, 
rather than to military, motives.” It would seem that there was 
hardly room in the confederacy for both Davis and Johnston in 
positions of responsibility and power. More and more, as the 
war drew to a close, Johnston, consciously or unconsciously, was 
the spearhead of the confederate opposition to Davis; Alexander 
H. Stephens was the mainspring. 

Aside from the reasons given for relieving Johnston, his op- 
ponents contended that his continued retreat from Dalton had 
demoralized the army* and that there was a ‘‘clamor’’ among 

61 Contemporary letters and newspapers which have been examined and many 
of which are cited herein are the unimpeachable evidence for this statement. 

62 Hay, ‘‘ Atlanta eampaign,’’ in Georgia historical quarterly, 7: 31-35. 

63 Hood’s report, in Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 38, part 3, p. 6536; Bragg to 
Davis, July 15, 1864, ibid., vol. 39, part 2, p. 713; Hoo@, Advance and retreat, 154, 
156, 162. On the other hand, there is much contemporary evidence in support of 
Johnston. One of his brigade commanders wrote that confidence in him was un- 
abated. C. H. Stevens to Johnston, July 20, 1864, in Rebellion records, series 1, 
vol. 38, part 5, p. 890. See also the address of General Joseph Wheeler to the cav- 
alry corps, June 18, 1864, Lieutenant T. B. Mackall, A. D. C., to General Mackall, 
Johnston’s chief of staff, ébid., part 3, pp. 951, 983, 985, 989, 991; Major F. H. 
Wigfall, son of Senator L. T. Wigfall and aide-de-camp to General Hood, to his 
sister, July 31, 1864, quoted in Wright, A southern girl in ’61, 182; a correspondent 
to the Chicago Tribune, quoted in the Ohio State Journal, June 25, 1864. Edward 
Harrison, one of Davis’ correspondents, wrote that ‘‘The removal of Johnston 

was not well received.’’ Another, General 8. G. French, wrote ‘‘in regard 
to the feeling of depression’’ caused by Johnston’s removal. Federal scouts re- 
ported the ‘‘dissatisfaction’’ that prevailed ‘‘among the common soldiery’’ because 
of Davis’ action. Edward Harrison to Davis, August 26, 1864, in Rebellion records, 
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the people as well as in the army for his relief, but these allega- 
tions are not generally supported by contemporary evidence.’ 


series 1, vol. 52, part 2, p. 726; General 8. G. French to Davis, September 14, 1864, 
sbid., vol. 39, part 2, p. 836; T. J. Wood to J. S. Fullerton, A. A. G., federal ary 
of Tennessee, July 29, 1864, ibid., vol. 38, part 5, p. 282. Johnston’s relief was 
ported ‘‘a surprise to [the army] and the public.’’ Richmond papers, quoted in t 
Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, July 26, 1864; Woodsville (Mississippi) Democrat 
July 23, 1864, quoted in the New Orleans Times, July 26, 1864; Charleston Daily 
Courier, July 20, 1864; editorial in the Atlanta Appeal, July 19, 1864, quoted j 
the Nashville Datly Union, July 29, 1864; Charleston Mercury, July 26, 1864; 41 
lanta Appeal, July 24, 1864, quoting an editorial in the Ohio State Journal, August 
9, 1864; Savannah Republican, July 18, 1864, quoted in the Charleston Mercury, 
July 22, 1864; editorial in the Richmond Dispatch, August 3, 1864; editorial in th 
Richmond Sentinel, July 21, 1864, quoted in the Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, July 
28, 1864. 

Kenneth Rayner, a former North Carolina whig politician and member of eon 
gress before the war, writing from Raleigh, North Carolina, to Thomas Ruffin, on 
July 22, 1864, says: ‘‘I regret the removal of General Johnston. . . . This, I 
fear, is the culmination of President Davis’s long-cherished prejudice. I fear 
further that the effect will be very injurious to our cause. I have conversed wit! 
many officers in that army, and they all concur in expressing the utmost con 
fidence in General J.— that the common soldiers are as much devoted to him, and 
have the same confidence in his judgment and generalship as the army in Virginia 
have in General Lee. And what is remarkable, the people of Georgia, in the very 
country which has been given up to the enemy, all believe that General Johnston 
has acted for the best. . . . Again, Hood knows that Johnston was removed, be- 
eause of his adherence to the Fabian policy. He may precipitate his army of in- 
ferior numbers, on the strongly fortified lines of Sherman’s, and have his army cut 
to pieces.’’ Later, Rayner, commenting on the fall of Atlanta, wrote Ruffin on Se; 
tember 29, 1864, ‘‘I decided the consequences when I heard of the appointment of 
Hood to command the army of Tennessee. He had never afforded any evidence of 
fitness to command a large army. A good fighter, to be sure, but so is D. H. Hill.”’ 
The papers of Thomas Ruffin, edited by J. G. De Roulhae Hamilton (Publications of 
the North Carolina historical commission — Raleigh, 1918), 2:405-406, 424. Major 
Calhoun Benham, chief of staff to General Patrick R. Cleburne, one of Hardee's 
division commanders, in a sketch of General Cleburne, published in the Kennesaw 
Gazette, September 15, 1889, wrote: ‘‘The effect [of Johnston’s removal] upon thie 
army was not good. General Johnston had lifted the army from the slough of 
despond in which Bragg had left it; he had re-organized it; he had provided for it 
well [and] it was believed that he had never retreated except upon solid reasons. 

He was believed to be a soldier of solid abilities.’’ 

64 Davis, Rise and fall of the confederate government, 2:556-557. The letters of 
many prominent men and news items and editorials in the daily press of the period 
fail to disclose any ‘‘clamor’’ for Johnston’s removal. This clamor centered mainly 
in Richmond among the bomb-proof politicians. The Richmond Whig of July 21, 
1864, said: ‘‘It may be true, as the clerks who reflect the opinion entertained in 
high circles state, that the day for old fogies like Lee, Beauregard, and Johnston is 
passed and the time has come for the young men of the . . . Hood stamp to 
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Hood accused Johnston of ‘‘want of decision and self-reliance’’ 
and thought he lacked ‘‘the requisite spirit and boldness to seize 
the various chances for victory that were offered to him.’’” 
Jones comments that the ‘‘news of the falling back of General 
Johnston on Atlanta, Ga. causes no uneasiness, for the destruc- 
tion of Sherman’s army is deemed the more certain the farther 
’ Later he records that ‘‘General Johnston ean- 
not be vindicated unless our army be destroyed; and if Hood 
wins a vietory he is ruined.’’ This was indeed ‘‘an unpleasant 
perdicament for a general,’’ but one that Hood himself had 
helped to create.” 

In 1865, after Hood’s defeat at Nashville in December, 1864, 
in spite of Davis’ attitude the clamor for Johnston’s restoration 
to command reached such volume as to be embarrassing to 
Davis. Beeause he still opposed such an assignment and in 
order to make public the reasons for his opposition, Davis 
prepared in great detail a statement, dated February 18, 1865, 
in the form of a message to be sent to the confederate congress. 
But on February 6, 1865, General Robert E. Lee, by Davis’ 
order, had been made general in chief of the confederate armies 
and beeause one of his first acts was to restore Johnston to the 
command of the army of Tennessee, Davis withheld the message 
and it was never presented.” 

One of the last acts of the confederate congress was to order 
that the report of the military committee of the senate ‘‘be 
printed.’’ This committee had been instructed to consider the 


he penetrates.’ 


lead our armies.’’ Quoted in the Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, August 1, 1864. After 
the fall of Atlanta some blamed Davis for ever having relieved Johnston. One ob- 
server in Richmond wrote: ‘‘This blame always irritates me because the public [in 
Richmond] became so impatient at General Johnston’s want of action, that they 
were clamorous for his removal.’’ Entry for September 10, 1864, in Mrs. Judith 
W. MeQuiston, Diary of a southern refugee (Richmond, 1889), 302-304. 

65 Hood, Advance and retreat, 157, 316. 

‘6 Entries for July 8, 20, 1864, in Jones, Rebel war clerk’s diary, 2:246, 252. 

67 Davis to James Phelan, March 1, 1865, in Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 47, 
part 2, pp. 1303-1311; ‘‘ President Davis and Genera] Johnston,’’ in the Confederate 
veteran, 14:344; ‘‘An ‘unseen message’ of President Davis’s,’’ ibid., 364 ff. This 
‘‘unseen message’’ contains all the charges made by Davis in his book, The rise and 
fall of the confederate government, as well as some others. Johnston did not learn 
of this ‘‘unseen message’’ until a year or so after the close of the war, and in his 
Narrative he devotes over thirty pages to a ‘‘Reply’’ (pp. 430-465). 
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message of President Davis transmitting a copy of the cor. 
respondence between the Richmond authorities and Genera] 
Johnston and the correspondence between himself and Genera! 
Johnston which related to the operations of the army of Ten. 
nessee while under General Johnston’s command and to Gen. 
eral Hood’s report of the operations of this army while under 
his command.” 

Senator L. T. Wigfall, chairman of the committee and a friend 
of General Johnston, in presenting the report of the committee, 
said that if ‘‘the charges made [by Davis, Seddon, Hood aid 
others} . . . . ean be sustained, it is manifest that our 
present disasters are not to be attributed to General Johnston's 
removal, but to his ever having been appointed.’’? He went on 
to meet the charges that the army was demoralized; that Jolns- 
ton did not intend to hold Atlanta; that ‘‘General Johnston 
abandoned territory which he ought to have defended’’; and 
concluded his report with the remark that in his opinion ‘‘Gen- 
eral Hood [in his report] has failed to make out his case.’’ 
When General Johnston saw Hood’s report he advised both the 
war department and General Hood that he would ‘‘prefer 
charges against him [Hood] as soon as I ean find leisure.”’ 
Hood immediately requested ‘ta court of inquiry,’’ but the 
edifice of secession was crashing down and there was neithicr 
time nor opportunity for such matters.” But this did not end 
the dispute. Johnston in 1874, then Hood posthumously in 1830, 
and Davis in 1881 each set forth his side of the affair. Johns 
ton’s Narrative of military operations was largely directed at 
Davis and was bitter and querulous in the extreme. Hood’s 
Advance and retreat was almost entirely made up of a passion 
ate, though unconvincing, arraignment of Johnston. Davis’ 
Rise and fall of the confederate government defended Hood in 
passing and made rebuttal of Johnston’s arraignment, but was 


68 Journals of the congress of the confederate states, 4:266, 432, 448, 573, 620, 
740; 7:472, 654. 

69 Quoted in Johnston, Narrative, 588-600. See also Wright, A southern girl in 
61, 235 ff. 

70 Johnston to Cooper, April 1, 1865, to Hood, April 4, 1865, in Rebellion records, 
series 1, vol. 38, part 3, p. 637; Johnston to Cooper, April 5, 1865, Cooper to Hood, 
April 7, 1865, ibid., part 5, pp. 637, 638. 
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largely a dialectical exposition and defense of the theory and 
act of secession and of state rights. 

In the phase of the Davis-Johnston controversy under con- 
sideration it would seem that Davis was the victim of intrigue 
and wounded sensibilities; Bragg, of jealousy and pride; Hood, 
of ambition and, perhaps, misguided zeal; and Johnston, of the 
defects of his own positive and unbending personality. With 
these remarks as a premise, the following general conclusions 
may be stated: 

(1) President Davis evidently sent General Hood to Georgia, 
not beeause he intended, at that time, to supplant Johnston, but 
because Hood was a capable and popular officer who was avail- 
able and it was, perhaps, hoped that his youthful ardor would 
go far to offset the known cautious inclinations of General 
Johnston. It was only after Johnston began to lose ground 
with Davis personally and with his advisers and it appeared 
possible that he might be replaced that Hood, with the willing 
cooperation of Bragg, Benjamin, and Seddon, began an intrigue 
that was ended only when Johnston was relieved. 

(2) That Johnston’s methods of opposing Sherman were cor- 
rect technically and from a military point of view, though not 
politically so, is now evident. 

(3) It is evident that the army was not disorganized and 
demoralized by Johnston’s retrogressive tactics and that his 
relief from command was due not to a demand from the army 
and the people in Georgia, but rather to the unthinking clamor 
of the bomb-proof fighters and was ‘‘the fruit of the feud’’ be- 
tween Davis and ‘this favorite General Bragg . . . both 
hostile to Johnston,’’ and Johnston and his friends.” 

(4) Johnston may be censured for his persistent attitude of 


71 Entry for July 19, 1864, in the diary of Edmund Ruffin. Ruffin lived in the 
country near Richmond, Virginia. This diary is in the Library of congress at Wash- 
ington. On September 3, 1864, Jones records: ‘‘There will be a new clamor against 
the President for removing Johnston.’’ On November 28, 1864, he writes: ‘‘Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston was at the [War] Department to-day and was warmly 
greeted by his friends. If Sherman’s campaign should be a success, Johnston will 
be a hero; if the reverse, he will sink to rise no more. A sad condition for one’s 


greatness to depend upon calamity to his country.’’ Jones, Rebel war clerk’s diary, 
2:277, 342. Editorial in the Atlanta Appeal, July 20, 1864, quoted in the Nashville 
Daily Union, July 27, 1864; entry of July 25, 1864, in Chesnut, A diary from Dirie, 
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indefiniteness, so far as Davis and the Richmond authoritics 
were concerned. If he had been full and frank with Davis in 
regard to his plans and purposes there is no doubt that Davis 
would have retained him in his command despite the ‘‘ public 
clamor.’’ It was Lee’s policy so to act when one so sensitive 
as Davis was concerned. But Johnston’s only reply to Davis’ 
specific inquiry was that ‘‘As the enemy has double our num- 
bers, we must be on the defensive. My plan of operations must, 
therefore, depend upon that of the enemy. It is mainly to watch 
for an opportunity to fight to advantage.’’** To Davis, com 
batting intrigue among his advisers and hoping that he would 
not ‘‘reluctantly’’ have to give in, such a reply was only aggra- 
vation and no support at all. 

(5) Davis, on his part, was open to censure for allowing the 
intrigues of Bragg, Hood, Seddon, Benjamin, and others and 
the ‘‘popular clamor’’ in Richmond to overwhelm his own better 
judgment and that of Lee.” 

(6) Johnston might have been more frank and informing 
with one so sensitive as Bragg, who was in a position to in- 
fluence Davis to Johnston’s detriment if he should be so minded. 
Instead of conciliating Bragg, who was at first favorable and 
friendly, Johnston allowed this officer to write Davis, with what- 
ever justification we can only surmise, that ‘‘As General Jolins- 
ton has not sought my advice nor even afforded me a fair op- 
portunity of giving my opinion, I have obtruded neither upon 
him. Such will continue to be my course.’’** It would have 
been better for Johnston had he publicly acknowledged that 
Bragg, by virtue of his position as confidential military adviser 
to the president was his (Johnston’s) superior officer, in theory 
at least, and that he came to Georgia as Davis’ personal repre 
sentative. He could have evidenced this fact and acted on it, 
by taking Bragg into his confidence. 


72 Johnston to Davis, July 16, 1864, in Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 38, part 5 
p. 883. 

73 Editorial in the Atlanta Appeal, July 20, 1864, quoted in the Nashville Daily 
Union, July 27, 1864; entry for November 17, 1864, in Jones, Rebel war clerk's 
diary, 2:333; entry for September 10, 1864, in MeQuiston, Diary of a southern 
refugee. 

74 Bragg to Davis, July 15, 1864, in Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 38, part 5, 
p. 881; vol. 39, part 2, p. 714. 
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Hood’s reputation as a bold fighter and an energetic leader 
was well deserved, though his reckless vigor proved but a poor 
substitute for Johnston’s careful husbanding of his strength 
at this stage of the declining fortunes of the confederacy. Hood 
had courage, but never great skill in execution and in every 
battle after his appointment to the command of the army he was 
defeated. It was these very fighting qualities that were at once 
his strength and his weakness —a strength in fighting against 
odds, but a weakness in depriving him of that caution of move- 
ment and maneuver which had characterized his predecessor and 
which, under many conditions, is most essential to success. 
Judgment and a nice sense of proportion must be added to the 
initiative natural to a brave and fearless spirit if success is 
to be achieved and especially is this the case when handicapped 
by resources and position, as was the case with the confederate 
forces opposing Sherman. 

At the hands of General Johnston’s advocates, Davis deserves 
consideration of the reasons that influenced him in this matter. 
Looking back over this period with the information we now 
possess, it is hardly reasonable to maintain that Davis allowed 
his ‘‘prejudices’’ to control him in such an important matter. 
Though undoubtedly his attitude was colored by his personal 
opinion and prejudice’ and was perhaps influenced by Johns- 
ton’s political and military (personal) enemies, in the last analy- 
sis, it is not believed that Johnston was relieved purely and 
solely because of these personal antipathies, but more because 
of the political and economic effects of his failure to retard 
Sherman’s advance. Davis acted from conviction born largely 
of Johnston’s own errors of judgment in failing to communicate 
freely and fully the situation in Georgia. Opposed to Davis’ 
opinion of Johnston is that of General Robert E. Lee who re- 
stored him to the command of the army of Tennessee and who 
declared that ‘‘if General Johnston is not a great soldier, then 
we have no great soldiers.’’ 


75 In connection with this antipathy, one observer records: ‘‘The President de- 
tests Joe Johnston for all the trouble he has given him, and General Joe Johnston 
returns the compliment with compound interest. His hatred of Jeff Davis amounts 
to a religion. With him it colors all things.’’ Entry for October 24, 1863, in Ches- 
nut, Diary from Dirie, 248-249. 

76 Quoted in an editorial in the Confederate veteran, 14:344; Longstreet to Lee, 
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It is clear that the radical differences of thought and opinion 
that brought Davis and Johnston into opposition were as ho, 
est as ever actuated sincere men and while desiring to justify 
President Davis as being influenced by the most exalted and 
absolutely pure motives, it is equally evident that the army was 
‘‘in an almost mutinous spirit after [Johnston] was removed”’ 
and that it ‘‘never wanted to give him up.’’* Hood was only the 
willing tool of the Johnston opposition that was, in the end, 
‘*hoist on its own petard.”’ 


Tuomas Rosson Hay 

BurraLto, New York 
February 2, 1865, in Rebellion records, series 1, vol. 47, part 2, p. 1079; E. Harrison 
to Davis, January 14, 1865, ibid., vol. 45, part 2, p. 784. In January, 1865, the 
confederate congress passed ‘‘Recommendations’’ that Johnston be restored 
command the army of Tennessee. Recommendation of the house, January 9, 1865, 
of the senate, January 16, 1865, in Rebellion records, vol. 45, part 2, p. 771; Jowr) 
of the congress of the confederate states, 4: 453, 454, 456, 477, 478, 482; 7: 463, 
464, 479; communication from the confederate senate to General Lee, February 4 
1865, indorsed by A. H. Stephens and Senator R. M. T. Hunter, February 10, 1565, 
together with a reply of February 15, 1865, from General Lee, all quoted in Wright, 
A southern girl in ’61, 235-240. On January 20, 1865, General Wade Hampton 
wrote to Senator L. T. Wigfall in regard to General Johnston’s restoration: ‘‘ You 
know how highly I regard Hood, how much I esteem him, but it was a mistake t 
remove Johnston. The army had perfect confidence in him. . . . if the Presi 
dent would re-instate him it would not only restore public confidence, but would 
strengthen the President greatly.’’ Quoted in Wright, A southern girl in ’61, 225 
See also the entry for February 26, 1865, in Chesnut, Diary from Dirie, 355; edito: 
ial in the Charleston Daily Courier, September 10, 1864; Richmond Examiner, Se; 
tember 18, 1864. 

77 Editorial in the Confederate Veteran, 14:344. Gamaliel Bradford, Confeder 
ate portraits (Boston, 1914), 1-33, is a sympathetic sketch of Johnston’s personality 
and an evaluation of him as a man and a soldier. 
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NICHOLAS P. TRIST, A DIPLOMAT WITH IDEALS ' 


The only American to attach his signature to the treaty which 
brought to a close the Mexican war was Nicholas P. Trist, who 
had been sent to Mexico by President Polk in order to negotiate 
the treaty, had been recalled before his object was achieved, and 
yet in defiance of the executive had carried through the original 
purpose of his mission. For a brief moment, Trist occupied the 
center of the American stage. In the erisis of the negotiations, 
it was he who determined the boundary line of defeated Mexico, 
of victorious and expanding America. Upon Trist rests the 
glory or the odium of a decision which prevented American 
seizure of practically all of northern Mexico. 

In his own day and since, Trist’s conduct, though not with- 
out defenders, has been rather generally execrated. The back- 
ground of Trist has, however, somewhat escaped attention, and 
it is possible to find in his previous career, if not the exculpation 
at least the explanation for a course of action which anyone 
who reads his letters must believe was conscientious, for Trist 
was laboriously the slave of conscience. Certainly the momen- 
tous consequences of his decisions in 1847 and 1848 justify an in- 
quiry into the character development of their author. Such 
an inquiry gains in interest from the position which Trist oc- 
cupied most of his life, that of an aristocrat in combat with 
poverty, for in his personal vicissitudes, Trist typifies in some 
degree the fate of his own Virginia, not the less so as he was 
linked in marriage with the declining fortunes of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. For amid the waning fortunes of her house, a dearly loved 
granddaughter of Jefferson was married to Trist, to whom she 
brought every good gift, as one perceives in their correspon- 
denee, which in the occasional intervals of separation in a long 
wedded life reveals Virginia Jefferson Randolph as her hus- 
band’s best friend. 


1The account of Trist which follows is based chiefly on the forty-four manu- 


script volumes of Trist papers in the library of congress. 
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An inquirer into Trist’s past is at once impressed, in fact, 
with the number, intensity, and duration of his friendships. 
At West Point, for example, as a very young man, he estab- 
lished a friendship, destined to influence his entire career, wit) 
Andrew Jackson Donelson, nephew of the future president, and 
through him came into a very touching relationship with the 
‘fold Roman,’’ as his admirers liked to call him. 

Trist forms, in fact, a link in a rather nonexistent friendshiy 
between Jackson and Jefferson, for Trist was devoted to bot! 
of the founders of American democracy. From Jefferson, under 
whom he studied law, he absorbed what was more important for 
his country, if not for himself, a point of view broad enough to 
include plain Americans and still plainer Mexicans. Throug!) 
Trist, in fact, the philosophy of Jefferson was projected into a 
new era, and by a strange irony of fate, democrats of the Polk 
stripe, men who rendered only lip service to the memory of Jet- 
ferson, preferring practical politics to ethical precepts, were 
obliged to practice what they acknowledged only in theory. 

In the campaign of 1828, Jefferson was a name to conjure 
with. Accordingly the campaign biographer of Jackson, 
whose candidacy both Jefferson and Trist really did prefer to 
that of Henry Clay, sought from Trist a written statement of 
Jefferson’s position. But the young man, though much might 
appear to be gained by conciliating Jackson, refused to allow 
Jefferson’s name to be used.* He pleaded the reluctance of 
Jefferson during his life to be drawn out of his retirement into 
the heat of party quarrels, nor would he confirm statements 
believed by the writer to be authoritative. Here was loyalty to 
friend and principle stronger than the interest of party or of 
self. Taken into account with certain other incidents, it is il- 
luminating. Nor does Jackson appear to have resented what 
he must have regarded as the conduct of a gentleman. 

The family circle into which Trist married was closely knit 
and loyal, and in his affection for his wife, he included her kin- 
dred. As a son-in-law he was admirable. For a brief period, 
he and Mrs. Trist were the master spirits at Monticello, and it 


2H. Lee to Trist, June 18, 1827, Trist papers. 
3 Trist’s reply is among his papers but is an undated and unsigned copy of the 
original to Lee. 
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was to him that Governor Randolph applied for shelter in a 
strange and misanthropic separate maintenance.“ The reply 
was immediate and courteous. Trist assured him that he would 
be welcome in any capacity he preferred, but with perfect readi- 
ness assented to an arrangement which was odd in itself and not 
easily explicable. 

His mother-in-law, Martha Jefferson Randolph, leaned upon 
Trist rather than upon her son Jefferson. The latter was greatly 
harassed by debt and the liquidation of property. Joseph Cool- 
idge, another son-in-law, though not without means, lived in 
distant Boston. Trist was a Virginian and at home. It was 
indeed in no small degree on Mrs. Randolph’s account that 
Trist was offered by the administration of John Quincy Adams 
his first position in the government service. Henry Clay made 
a vacancy for him in a clerkship at the state department, taking 
care to assure Trist that the offer was made for the comfort of 
Mrs. Randolph.’ The same motive prompted its acceptance, 
for an appointment under the outgoing Adams carried no pres- 
tige with the incoming Jackson, and explanations were in order 
if Trist were to continue in office. 

These proving satisfactory, and the old time intimacy with 
Donelson being renewed,® Trist soon became one of the presi- 
dent’s intimate circle, a protégé, in fact, of the tender hearted 
tyrant, who seems in his affection for Trist and in his delicately 
chivalrous appreciation of Mrs. Trist,’ to have become a disciple 
of Thomas Jefferson such as he had never dreamed of being in 
Jefferson’s lifetime. As for Trist, the closer his contact with 
Jackson, the greater his admiration.* This sentiment is in fact 
a clew to Trist’s own character. For in his attachment to strong 

*The governor’s bankruptcy had plunged him into melancholia. He wished a 
room separate from the family quarters, and a separate part of the stables, pro- 
posed to do his own work, and desired no contact whatever with his kindred, though 
declaring that they were still very dear to him. 

5 Henry Clay to Trist, October 10, 1828, Trist papers. 

6 Trist to Andrew J. Donelson, October 19, 1828, Donelson papers, in the library 
of congress. 

? Jackson to Mrs. Trist, January 15, 1838, Trist papers. 

8 In the Trist papers there is a note by Trist, May 4, 1833, on Jackson’s sense of 
right and honor as expressed in his words, ‘‘I care nothing about clamors, sir, mark 


me! I do precisely what I think just and right,’’—the oceasion being a cabinet 
meeting to diseuss the Maine boundary. 
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men, he reveals his own strength, weaklings being repelled rather 
than attracted by the Jackson-Scott-Roosevelt bulldog type. 
Certainly for Trist neither Jackson nor Scott had any terrors, 
He loved them both. Of both he has left impressions in a verita- 
ble panegyric of hero worship. Both he knew in the most inti- 
mate relations; he was Jackson’s private secretary in the tem- 
porary absence of Donelson, and Scott’s guest in camp, for 
months almost never separated from his host. 

A clerkship, even a secretaryship to the president,’ offered 
small hope of fortune to the heir of Jefferson, the protégé of 
Jackson ; and executive influence was enlisted to secure for Trist 
a berth commensurate with his pretensions. A consulship at 
Havana seemed to offer precisely the advantages desired.’ |i 
was important and might be rendered lucrative. Better stil] it 
was supposedly healthful — for Trist a desideratum, as near) 
all his life he was a seeker after health. 

At Havana, Trist developed an early propensity into a posi- 
tive fault. He was the slave of his pen. Once in hand, it drove 
him to ridiculous lengths. Of wit he had none, if brevity be its 
measure. Even his earliest reports, which concern some copy- 
ing in Cuban archives by an elderly incompetent with more than 
a foot in the grave, are detailed to the point of absurdity. In 
another case, thirty-nine closely written pages were required to 
inform the uncle of a precious scoundrel and drunkard, whose 
mismanagement of a sugar plantation projected by Trist ruined 
the one hope of fortune in Cuba, that his nephew would be paid 
only afair wage. The situation illustrates not only the prolixity 
of Trist, but also his determination to do justice to others and to 
secure it for himself. Trist’s was an extraordinarily analytical 
mind. Much ink was required if every phase in his emotional 
complexes was to be properly assessed. And this was his con- 
stant attempt. 

So long as Jackson continued in office, Trist’s tenure was as- 
sured."* The climate proved endurable and even healthful, his 


9 J. A. G. Davis to Trist, June 26, 1831, alludes to Trist as following A. J. Donel- 
son for a time as secretary to the president. Trist papers. 

10 Trist received his exequatur as consul on April 24, 1833. 

11 One of Jackson’s last communications in office, written two days before he left 
the White House, was a most cordial letter to Trist. 
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relations with the captain general were cordial, and but for a 
few molehills, his existence was serene. Under Van Buren, the 
Jackson régime continued with no more than a change of name. 
But difficulties for Trist showed a disposition to multiply. Much 
of his official business necessarily concerned itself with Yankee 
skippers."* These, by more accounts than Trist’s, were hard 
men with whom to deal, and Trist, with the eandor which 
throughout his career did him honor, found difficulty in making 
out a good case for men whom he believed at fault in various 
controversies with Spanish officials. Lukewarmness of this sort 
by no means conciliated the mercantile classes in America, whose 
agent Trist primarily was. 

It was Trist’s further misfortune to antagonize the idealists 
among his fellow countrymen, the very class in which he himself 
belonged, by his attitude toward British officers on the slave- 
trade patrol. Trist was in good company, for no less staunch 
and humane an American than John Quincey Adams found much 
in the slave-trade suppression which it was hard for him to 
stomach. The crux of difficulties lay in the eternal question of 
search. Trist’s objections, however, went a trifle beyond the 
amenities of diplomacy, and her Britannic majesty’s govern- 
ment lodged complaint at Washington.'* Accordingly, Trist, 
whose written explanations from Havana were too prolix for 
comprehension,* came to America to vindicate himself against 
realists and idealists alike. In this he was successful, though it 
was evident that his enemies were many. 

It is significant of Trist’s entire career that the charges 
against him, though pressed with vigor, in no way impugned his 
financial integrity. Indeed, the most harrowing feature to 
Trist of his ill-fated venture in sugar planting, was that his 
agent, contrary to orders, in showing the property to its even- 
tual buyer, misrepresented two personal slaves of the Trists as 

12H. B. Trist urged his brother to reply to the animadversions of hostile ship- 


masters, Letter received January 4, 1840, Trist papers. 
13 Tbid. 


‘Thomas Ottman to H. B. Trist, January 27, 1840, Trist papers. ‘‘ Unfortun- 
ately your brother’s style is so diffuse that it would take a diligent man a week to 
reduce it so as to fill a column of a newspaper which is the only form in whieh the 
people will ever take the trouble to read it.’’ 
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part of the estate, and thereby furnished occasion for a question 
of honor which drove Trist to insomnia. His friend Rober 
Dale Owen, a fellow idealist and congenial spirit, was abundant. 
ly justified by the facts of Trist’s life in Cuba in the warning 
he had delivered when Trist confided his plan to go there. 
Owen recognized the possibilities in Havana for an unserupu. 
lous man to make his fortune. He doubted whether an hones: 
man could. Certainly Trist, who was an honest man, did no! 
make it, though perhaps some other honest man might have. 

The friendship between Trist and Owen began in correspon 
dence and continued in that way for several years before they 
met. Trist was interested in New Harmony; he sympathized 
with Owen’s editorial ventures in New York on a newspaper de- 
voted to the new labor movement. Most of all, perhaps, he 
revered Owen as an educator. Certainly his inquiries to Owen 
on how to bring up the Trist children are in themselves sugges. 
tive. They elicited from Owen a reply which, if not already a 
part of the literature of education, should unquestionably be 
ineluded.*® 

The consulship at Havana was too desirable a berth for its 
incumbent to survive the democratic defeat in 1840. But Harri 
son had not time to make a change, and Tyler was too good a 
democrat to be in haste. Trist was, however, eventually re- 
called, in a note from Webster, which indicated the earnest de- 
sire of the administration to soften the situation as far as might 
be.’ Trist was expressly assured that his recent difficulties 
had no bearing on the case. His reply to Tyler was in excellent 
tone. He appreciated the courteous spirit displayed in his re- 
moval, and ever welcomed retirement. His health had been 
poor of late, severe pains in the head which had given: him 
trouble since childhood having recently grown so frequent as to 
threaten his life, or worse, his reason. <A foreed retirement 
was his only salvation, as his finances would not have permitted 


15 Robert Dale Owen to Trist, April 25, 1834; also Owen to Trist, June 30, 1840, ac 
knowledging receipt of a pamphlet in defense of Trist’s conduct in Cuba. Trist 


papers. 
16 Owen to Trist, August 13, 1829, Trist papers, quoted in part in MISSISSIPP! 
VALLEY Historical Review, 10:306-308. 
17 Daniel Webster to Trist, July 15, 1841, Trist papers. 
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a voluntary. Turning to polities, he warned Tyler to be himself, 
and not a second Harrison, and promised him that from his 
place of observation in Cuba he would inform him of important 
developments even more freely than if in office. As consul, he 
must report to a secretary of state as unscrupulous as he was 
brilliant. As citizen he might confide directly to the president 
information which Webster ought not to receive."* 

Loss of salary was matched by loss of income. For some 
vears a fourth interest of Trist’s in a sugar plantation owned 
by his brother, at Willow Island, Louisiana, had netted him over 
$3,000 per annum, but damages from floods and the declining 
prices of sugar now made severe inroads upon what he previous. 
ly regarded as an anchor to windward. A memorandum of 1841, 
estimating his holdings at a trifle over $40,000, reckons the 
Willow Island property at $25,000. Much of the remainder was 
still more speculative, with Arkansas lands unsalable and Texas 
bonds quoted at less than half the prices paid by Trist.’’ Al- 
together, with the emergence of the democrats in 1844 from their 
four year eclipse, Trist was not unwilling to eke out a living 
by means of public office. 

The influence of Jackson was still potent,” and after a slight 
delay, Trist was appointed by Polk to the chief clerkship in the 
department of state at a salary of $2,000. The position con- 
ferred in dignity what it denied in emolument, and Trist was 
not the least important figure in official Washington. 

His new office brought Trist into close relations with the seere- 
tary of state and the president. In the occasional absences of 
Buchanan, Trist was himself the acting secretary.** With Polk 
he was on cordial terms; with Buchanan, on terms of intimacy,” 
and the bachelor statesman was always welcome when he 
dropped in for a cup of tea at the hospitable hands of Mrs. 
Trist. John Slidell of Louisiana, who like Trist stood high in 


20 


18 Trist to Tyler, September 4, 1841, Trist papers. 

19 Two memoranda of October 16, 1841, Trist papers. 

20 Andrew Jackson and Andrew Jackson Donelson to Trist, September 9, 1841, 
Trist papers. 

21 James Buchanan to Trist, August 28, 1845, Trist papers. 

22.One such appointment was made by Polk on March 31, 1846. 

23 See Buchanan to Trist, April 9, 1846, Trist papers. 
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the confidence of the administration, also found in him a frien. 
On Slidell’s setting out in November of 1845 upon his missioy 
to Mexico, Trist assumed the care of business and_ political 
affairs left unfinished in the haste and secrecy of his departure. 
Trist it was who secured the cancellation of Slidell’s lease of y 
house for the congressional season, who collected and forwarded 
drafts due Slidell, and who sponsored an editorial in the go, 
ernment’s news organ, the Union, defending Slidell for quitting 
his seat in congress in obedience to a higher summons. Such 
were the attentions of the future commissioner toward the pres 
ent. Though his own duties were sufficiently arduous, he could 
find time to help a friend.** 

The Slidell mission proving of no avail and war ensuing, Trist 
remained at his clerkship until American victories encouraged 
a belief that Mexico would yield. Then came the opportunity 
of Trist’s life. Modern students of American history no longer 
dismiss Polk with the epithet ‘‘mendacious.’’ He is increasing 
ly recognized as one of our abler presidents. But it is probable 
that the idea of open covenants openly arrived at never crossed 
his mind. The mission of Slidell was shattered on the rock ot 
secrecy. The Mexican government after agreeing in advance 
to receive Slidell refused when he arrived to treat with him. 
Had the situation been widely known in advance, Mexico, in thie 
face of American and world opinion, must needs have acted 
honorably. Whatever the lesson of this incident, it was not 
learned by Polk. In his maneuvers for peace, he adopted thie 
same tactics which had failed to avert war. Their repercussion 
upon himself was to prove even more annoying. He determined 
to send to General Scott’s army an agent provided with instruc 
tions on which to base a treaty with Mexico the moment tliat 
Mexico indicated willingness to negotiate. The agent was to 
depart in the utmost secrecy, with sealed instructions, which on 
presentation to General Seott should be forwarded by him at 
the first opportunity to the Mexican minister of foreign rela 
tions. 

In selecting Trist as this agent, Polk displayed a want of in 


24 Slidell to Trist, November 17, 19, 20, 1845, and Trist to Slidell, December 
1845, Trist papers. 
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preciated the irony of it all. His aecount of a final interview 
with Polk is seornful. The president represented to Trist the 
ereat opportunity which was his to serve the country and to win 
personal distinction, Trist declared that to serve was all he 
desired, distinction being quite unsought. To Polk such talk 
seemed eant or nonsense. , He insisted that every man desired 
distinction. Thereupon Trist took his leave, reflecting how in- 
capable mere politicians were of comprehending his point of 
view and resolved, in parting with Buchanan, not to repeat the 
error. When Buchanan put distinction in its concrete form of a 
possible nomination to the presidency in the event of his sue- 
cess, Trist answered with a smiling nod and let it go at that.* 

Trist seems to have felt that so far as Buchanan was concerned 
the proposition had some element of sincerity, as he believed 
that Buchanan at this time regarded the presidency as beyond 
his own reach, and aspired only to a position on the supreme 
court bench, to which Trist would cheerfully have appointed him 
in the event of his victory as peace candidate over Zachary Tay- 
lor, the prospective war candidate. 

Lightly as Trist valued these baubles of fame, in one respect 
he completely accepted the Polk-Buchanan point of view, for he 
embarked for Mexico in the firm conviction that the whig Gen- 
eral Seott was altogether objectionable, whereas his second in 
command, the democratic General Pillow was altogether ad- 
mirable. A brief residence in camp was to reverse his judg- 
ment of both these men. 

With these prepossessions Trist entered forthwith into his 
famous quarrel with Scott. The general himself was chiefly to 
blame. He had none too much love for the administration, and 
Was suspicious of its motives in sending Trist. Governor 
Marey, the seeretary of war, erred in not stating the situation 
plainly to Seott, who conceived of Trist as authorized to over- 
ride Seott’s military prerogative of determining the date and 
terms of any armistice. Trist, in his zeal to live up to all re- 


sight really ludicrous in so practical a man. Trist himself ap- 


°° The instructions to Trist and the spirit in which he undertook and conducted 


his mission are sympathetically discussed in Justin Harvey Smith, The war with 
Mexico (New York, 1919). 
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quirements, forwarded the sealed instructions to Seott for de. 
livery to the Mexican minister before he could himself see Seot; 
and explain matters. Scott returned them in a fury of resent. 
ment, partly at receiving them at all, partly because they were 
sealed.” Trist then with a mighty pen and an outstretched arm 
dashed off two successive missives to Seott, rebuking him for 
insubordination to the general-in-chief of all the armies of the 
United States, and pointing out by a neat little analogy that 
Trist was no more than Polk’s aid-de-camp giving a message 
to an inferior officer.*7 Scott went almost insane at this. He 
waited a week to cool off, when he assured Trist that an ambula 
tory guillotine was all that he needed in order to surpass iy 
infamy the representatives on mission of the armies of the 
French revolution.” Nevertheless on Trist’s arrival in camp, 
the general received him with formal honor as the emissary of 
the president. Trist was instantly mollified. Soon after he 
fell ill. The kindly attentions of the general in this emergency 
broke down whatever remained of Trist’s resentment, and in a 
jar of guava jelly sent to an invalid’s bedside,” a new friend- 
ship had its birth, as firm and strong and permanent as the pre- 
ceding enmity had been violent. Many cireumstances combined 
to make the friendship of Scott the most precious that Trist had 
ever known. 

To interpret the Mexican negotiations subsequent to the re- 
conciliation of Trist and Scott as a joint conspiracy against Polk 
is to do grave injustice to them both. It is true that Polk himself 
in the final interview with Trist planted the germ of disillusion- 
ment. And Trist’s almost instant conclusion that Scott was as 
greatly maligned as Pillow was overrated no doubt operated 
upon his mind to the disadvantage of the man he came to serve. 
Allowance should be made also for Trist’s and Scott’s joint 
sensitiveness to reprimand upon a quarrel already forgotten 
by its participants.*° But whatever may have been his growing 
antipathy to Polk, it nevertheless remains true that Trist initi- 

26 Seott to Trist, May 7, 1847, Trist papers. 

27 Trist to Seott, May 9, 20, 1847, Trist papers. 

28 Scott to Trist, May 29, 1847, Trist papers. 


29 Seott to General P. F. Smith, Trist’s physician, July 6, 1847, Trist papers. 
80 Buchanan’s rebuke was dated July 13, 1847. 
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ated, with Seott’s approval and support, precisely the negotia- 
tions with Santa Anna which he was commissioned to undertake. 
And the onus for their original failure rests not upon Trist but 
upon the chaotic state of Mexican politics which denied Santa 
Anna, dictator though he was and personally anxious for peace, 
the only means of saving himself and his country. To protract 
negotiations, Trist volunteered a boundary concession not war- 
ranted by his instructions,” in a hope that delay might give time 
for friends of peace in Mexico to rally to the side of Santa Anna. 
His plan sueceeded in part. The peace party rallied, but not 
before Santa Anna had fallen. The best men of Mexico sup- 
ported the new government of Herrera, which demonstrated its 
sincerity by naming as foreign minister the same Don Peja y 
Pena, who, if domestic politics had permitted, would have ne- 
gotiated most willingly with Slidell a year and a half before. 

Meanwhile the Polk administration, having come to a full 
realization of America’s power and Mexico’s weakness, regretted 
the mildness of its instructions to Trist, and found in the initial 
difficulties and unauthorized concessions of its agent a pretext 
for his reeall, the secretary of state making no secret that Ameri- 
ca had come to desire all Mexico. Trist was accordingly re- 
called,” and at once made plans to return, merely suggesting to 
the department the need of a peace commission to take up ne- 
gotiations which he recognized it was not his destiny to conclude. 
Haste was urgent, for the termination of negotiations would 
overthrow the new peace government in Mexico, which, in Trist’s 
opinion, was the sole bulwark against anarchy. 

This termination of his mission Trist promptly communicated 
to the Mexiean authorities through the British chargé, Mr. 
Edward Thornton, who, throughout the preceding negotiations, 
had been the intermediary.** Consternation was the effect, and 
the situation in Mexico, developing precisely as Trist predicted, 
must be credited with much influence upon his fateful decision 

*. Buchanan to Trist, October 24, 1847, Trist papers. 

*2 Trist’s recall was dated October € and received November 16, 1847. On the 


next day, Buchanan wrote him a friendly letter, looking forward with pleasure to 
his return, 


°8 Copy of letters from Trist to Thornton, November 24, 25, 1847, and Thornton's 
reply, November 26, 1847, Trist papers. 
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to remain and renew negotiations. In communicating this yoy 
decision, he assured Thornton that it was as great a surpriv: 
to himself as it would probably be to him.** Thornton was « 
lighted, and wrote with real feeling to express his admiration of 
Trist’s courage in assuming so great a responsibility, adding 
that the government at Washington, though likely to feel tey 
porary irritation, would unquestionably sustain Trist, when i: 
‘ame to a fuller realization of the real posture of Mexican 
affairs.”° 

Indeed, Trist justified his course to Buchanan chiefly on thy 
need for haste if collapse and anarchy in Mexico were to he 
averted. Otherwise intervention would give place to conquest, 
and Mexico as a conquered province would menace the free inst! 
tutions of America herself to the extent of warranting the 
northern states in a secession from the union in order to pre 
serve at least a fragment of our great experiment in democracy. 
Here was strange doctrine for a southern democrat in 1848, but 
imperialism was anathema to the intellectual and moral heir o! 
Jefferson.” 

Haste was necessary for Trist himself if a successor were not 
to nullify his work. The Mexicans themselves appreciated this, 
and though their delays were in the highest degree exasperating 
to the harassed Trist, they acted with for them amazing celerity. 
If Mexican politics made the treaty possible, American politics 
insured its acceptance. And Trist, though himself disowned, 
became the father, nine months, as Thornton wittily observed, 
after his first interview with the Mexicans, of a healthy treaty.’ 

In reaching his fateful decision, Trist weighed the conse 
quences, knowing well enough that it meant the termination o! 
his political career, and probable poverty for his family, lis 
private affairs having fallen into increasing disorder. His ex 
pectations were realized, and he was driven to hard shifts. A 
lawsuit occupied his time for more than a year, ending in a fluke 
by the voluntary withdrawal of the defense. Another tedious 
suit was instituted before Trist secured a part of the fee to which 





84 Copy of a letter from Trist to Thornton, December 4, 1847, Trist papers. 
85 Thornton to Trist, December 11, 1847, Trist papers. 

36 Trist to Buchanan, a sixty-five page letter, Trist papers. 

87 Thornton to Trist, May 26, 1848, Trist papers. 
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he was entitled... Mrs. Trist with two sisters and her accom. 
plished daughter Martha endeavored to help by establishing a 
school for young ladies. The venture netted a debt of about 
800. Trist himself, a man well on in his fifties, the friend of 
Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Scott, and numberless other 
celebrities, finally descended to the position of a railway pay- 
master at $1200 a year.*’ His duties were engrossing and left 
little time for the correspondence in which he so delighted, for 
in these years of financial eclipse, his opinion was still courted 
on many issues. Randall consulted him often for his Life of 
Jefferson; Parton placed much reliance on his accounts of Jack- 
son;*’ and Thomas Hart Benton, in preparing his Thirty years’ 
view, sought personal interviews with Trist as the chief author- 
ity on the Mexican war.** Even the aged Martin Van Buren 
sought his recollections of Jefferson and Madison versus Hamil- 
ton, entreating him to frame a reply sufficiently brief for quo- 
tation.* Charles Sumner also appears in the circle of his cor- 
respondents, bringing him greetings from friends in Erope. 

Trist, however indifferent to political success, was by no means 
oblivious of the political drift between 1850 and 1860, and he 
viewed with abhorrence the rising tide of ‘‘Calhounism.’’ In- 
deed he considered it a supreme insult to the memory of the 
revered Jefferson that the doctrines of Calhoun should be ac- 
cepted as the legitimate outgrowth of Jeffersonian theories of 
states’ rights. He voted for Lincoln, not, as he said, from ad- 
miration for the man, but from hatred of the dogmas of Calhoun. 
And his contribution to the union cause was the publication of 
his correspondence with James Madison wherein the father of 
the constitution denounéed the heresies grown current in his 
later days.* 

This activity was purely disinterested. But it served to re- 
awaken the zeal of influential friends, who finally persuaded 
Trist into seeking from congress the payment of arrears on his 


88 Trist finally received £1,025 1s. 2d. for this suit. 

8° Copy of Martin Gordon to General Seott, October 13, 1858, Trist papers. 

40See index to James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson (New York, 1860) for 
‘ontributions by Trist. 

#1 Thomas Hart Benton to Trist, January 18, 1856, Trist papers. 

42 Martin Van Buren to Trist, April 25, 1857, Trist papers. 

48 This publication was through the newspapers. 
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Mexican stipend. The powerful support of Thomas Hart Be 


ton, Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, and others finally carried 
a bill for $13,647 due on the mission. Trist so far departed 


also from his original resolution as to accept government office, 
the humble position of postmaster at Alexandria, which was || 
or even more than all that he desired. 

The career of Trist as here sketched is not remarkable for 
worldly success. But of Trist it may be said, as of other on 
gaging characters, that his was a different world from ours. le 
realized this maladjustment and never repined over obscurity, 
seldom over poverty. Yet judged by the standards of Trist’s 
own world he was a great success. He possessed the friendship 
of the wise and good to an extraordinary number and degree 
—few more so. And his home life was ideal. No one could 
have said with more literalness and sincerity, ‘I would rather 
be right than be President.’’ Had he never been heard of in 
history, he would have been merely one of the innumerable 
plain people who justify our Linecolns in their faith in humanity. 
It was surely in a mood of mirth that the gods directed James 
K. Polk to Nicholas P. Trist as the agent of imperialism. Un 
intentionally he created an unparalleled opportunity for ideal 
ism, which Trist as soon as he comprehended it was certain to 
embrace, cost what it might. His courage under the ordeal and 
the fortitude with which he faced its consequences reveal Trist 
as acharacter of gold. And liberals of to-day who seek for Amer- 
ica a happier relation with the Spanish world about us, are but 
earrying forward the spirit of Trist in the humanizing of diplo 
macy. Diplomat by an ironic accident, Trist was in truth a 
diplomat with ideals. 

Lovis Martin Sears 

Purpvur University 

LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 

44 Copy of a letter of recommendation from General Thomas L. Kane to President 

Grant, June 18, 1870, Trist papers. ‘‘I am old enough to remember when Mr. 


Trist was even more intimately in the confidence of General Jackson than the public 
believe any gentleman of your military family to have been in yours.’’ 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Some Texas CorrRESPONDENCE 


|The Revrew for December, 1923, contained on pages 340-344 
an account of the papers belonging to the Rosenberg library, 
and to the Texas historical society, both of Galveston, Texas, 
the library being the custodian of the papers belonging to the 
society. Mr. J. M. Winterbotham, who prepared the deserip- 
tion, has made the following selection from the papers in the 
Samuel May Williams collection which, taken together, throw 
some interesting sidelights on some of the actors in a period 
critical for Texas. The efforts of Stephen F. Austin to pre- 
vent the people of Texas from participating in revolutionary 
movements, his attempts to have Texas and Coahuila made a 
state in the Mexican federation, his arrest, are all brought out 
in an illuminating way, and at the same time Anthony Butler’s 
intrigues are further demonstrated. 

Mr. Winterbotham has prepared the biographical notes which 
accompany the text of the letters; and Professor Eugene C. 
Barker has made the translations from Spanish into English of 
the **O. P. Q.’’ communications. } 


S. F. Austin to S. M. Williams’ 
Saltillo 12 April 1832 
Dr Sir 
I wrote you on the 9th, since then Col. Butler arrived here and 
proceeds to San Felipe to settle his private business with White- 
sides and others — 
I have nothing particular to add to my letter of the 9th Peace 
and harmony in Texas, and especially in the Colony is all im- 
1 Samuel M. Williams, a prominent figure in the early history of Texas, was born 
at Providence, Rhode Island, November 4, 1795. While still a boy he was employed 
by an uncle doing business in Providence, Baltimore, and New Orleans. He was 


sent first to Baltimore and later to New Orleans, whence he made voyages to Mexico 
and where he acquired a fluent command of both Spanish and French. About 1820 
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portant, and I hope no event will transpire to interrupt the 
individual or public tranquility of the inhabitants. Nothing 
more is known of the State of things in mexico than what I com- 
municated in my last — you will see by the Registro, that Texas 
is reported to be in a revolutionary situation. I have con- 
tradicted this false report in a letter to Mr. Alaman, and ever) 

thing will end well and prosperously if prudence and modera- 
tion are used by the colonists, but they must be prudent and quict 

I wish you would make out the items of my account with But 
ler and calculate the interest, one of my notes to him is paid 
take that up and arrange what has been paid on the others as 
you & him may think right — 

Mason I presume will go to the Colony and in that event | 
shali return home in May, for he is authorized to settle the Haw 
kins business — my anxiety to have that matter finally closed 
will probably take me home instead of going to Mexico — If any 
money can be had to make a payment to Butler, or if you can 
make any contract with him to finish the improvements on his 
house I wish you would do so — at least so far as to take up the 
note that was due in Jany. last — I am anxious to have that dept 
[sic] paid, so as to avoid the accumulation of interest — 

The consulta relative to the families who came in between 
April & June is favorably dispatched and will go by next mail 
to Arciniega so that you can now push all the business and bring 
it to a speedy close 

Remember my reserve on the Colorado above the road, and 
above Tannihill I do not wish that interfered with by any 
means — The land is poor, but I think the situation will be 
healthy which is my object in wishing to fix a residence there at 
sometime when I ean, so as to have a retreat from the fevers, 
mosquitoes and insects of the low country near the coast. 
he became intimate with a number of young Mexicans, among them Juan N. Almonte, 
with whom he formed a friendship which was later to mean much to both men. In 
1822 Williams met in Mexico Jared E. Groce, then and later the most influential 
planter in Texas, and by him was induced to come to Texas. He did so that year, 
joined Austin, and became his most confidential friend and employee. He was 
appointed secretary of the land office for the colony, and to him Austin addressed 
the intimate letters that form such an important feature of the colleetions deposited 
in the Rosenberg library. Williams was for many years an important factor in the 


economic and social life of Texas— colony, republic, and state. He was employ: ] 
or many important missions for the republic. He died in Galveston in 1857. 
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Keep peace and quietness in the colony at all hazards — 

The settlers ought to have full confidence in me, I say that they 
must bear a great deal from military oppresion and still remain 
quiet and patient — I refer you and the Ayto. particularly to my 
letter of the 9th instant and to the advice it contains on this 
subject — 

As regards the captains of vessells who behave imprudently, 
as the captain of the Boston packet did, I hope the colonists will 
unanimously set their faces against them and against such con- 
duet — I expect that some shooners will have to be sunk, before 
they will come to their senses, but that is their affair —if they 
are in the wrong I will not protect or countenance them and I 
hope none of the colonists will —if they are wrongfully sunk, 
or ill treated let them appeal to their own govt. for redress and 
not to the colonists who have nothing to do with the matter. 

Prudence and a dead calm in the colony will insure a favorable 
answer to the memorial —imprudence and rashness, even if 
just cause is given, will totally defeat everything and ruin all. 

My standing motto —‘‘ Fidelity to Mezico’’ ought to be in 
every mans mouth and repeated, instead of many other things 
that are said, over cups and in moments of heat — it is a good 
toast and ought to be used as a standing toast in the grog shops 
— try and have it so — 

Remember me kindly to all 
yours 
S. F. Austin [rubric] 
S. M. Williams 
I sent my motto in Deer. last to John Austin to be generally 
spread amongst them at Brazoria, but I never heard of his hav- 
ing mentioned it to any one — ask him if he did — 


S. F. A. — 





S. F. Austin to S. M. Williams 


[Matamoras] July 1. 1832 


Dr Sir — 

A revolution —or rather a change of garrisons has taken 
place in this town — Col. J. A. Mexia entered on the 28 without 
opposition, he fired three cannon shot at a small party of cavalry 
between this and the Brazo, which dispersed them — The most 
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of them joined him, and escorted him into town, for he brought 
none but infantry, as he came by water. 

I have never seen anything conducted with so much good order 
—one party quietly marched off towards San Fernando, and 
the other as quietly marched in and took up quarters in the bar 
racks — The ordinary business of the merchants was not inter 
rupted one hour — not one cent of private property has been 
touched — not one act of confusion nor even of disorder has 
occured since Mexia arrived — By the by, he is a very different 
man xow from what he was when you knew him — he has had 
ten years experience, a great part of the time as Secretary of 
Legation in Washington city — he is now a useful and I think 
quite a liberal and good man, I am much pleased with him 

I have written to Ugartechea by the express which left here 
on the 27, also day before yesterday by cap Ross of the Everi 
bound to Galveston, he promised to call at the mouth of the river 
— I also wrote to Musquis, to the Alealde to John and to you. 

Ugartechea is ordered to take command at Anhuac [sic] 
Duclor is ordered from the mouth of the river to Brazoria — 
Cortina is provisional collector of Galveston. 

The course for the people there to take in the present dis- 
tracted state of the nation, is to declare that they will take no 
part in the civil war at all —that they will do their duty strictly as 
Mexican Citizens — that they will adhere to Mexico and to th 
gen. and State constitution, and resist any unjust attacks upon 
either, by any, or by all parties no matter who they may be - 

This must be the basis of all they do, or say, — that is, should 
they find themselves bound to do, or say anything to protect 
their personal security and property from unjust and arbitrary 
attacks — but should there be no such necessity they ought not 
to say, or do anything — a dead calm is the best — 

I am told The chief of department has gone on — he must act. 
and sustain the dignity of the State —I reed. an officio from 
Genl. Teran informing that he had ordered Ugartechea to advise 
with me, and put himself de accuerdo with me. I am requested 
to do the same with Ugartechea — in obedience, and full com 
plyance with this request I have written to Ugartechea twice — 
I sent a copy of my first letter to the Chief by the express, and 
of the last by the Evert, and I now enclose you another for 
Ugartechea. 
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From the best information I can get I think that Teran will 
be upon Mexia in this place in a day or two with his whole force 
__if so it will be a bad business, and I fear the result for Mexia 
is ina just and good cause and deserves to get through well, his 
movement here was bold and prompt, and well managed. 

| say that he is in a good cause for the reason that what is 
called the Santana party, is in faet the democratic republican 
federal party of the nation, opposed to the aristocratic party. 

| have waited here to see the event of these things before I 
went to Saltillo -— shall probably start tomorrow if nothing new 
occurs — Tho if Teran is close at hand, I will wait and see the 
end of his attack, he will take the place of course, for his force 
is very superior — it is said that Moctezuma has taken the field, 
which it was thought would detain Teran, but I doubt that — 
it is not certain — How horrid is civil war — God keep it away 
from Texas. Mexia will not go to Texas, there is no object he 
van affect by going there, but on the contrary it would only make 
confusion — I have advised him not to go there and he will not 
—neither did he intend to go when he left Tampico. 

The Governor of the State Vital Fernandez came with him 
from Tampico, the Lieut. Govr. Juan Molano is also here. 

Keep peace in Texas, and if there is anything done, mind the 
main basis, Union to Mexico, and obedience and adherence to 
the Constitution, repeat this basis in all that is done, and all 
that is said — never loose sight of it one moment. 

| have had a good deal of talk with Fisher, and am reconciled 
with him — his intentions were better than were supposed, but 
he greatly mistook the means and committed imprudencies of 
which he is now aware — he never intended to go back — or at 
least not soon —let him alone — say no more about him — he 
is an unfortunate man and anything said against him now will be 
taken for persecution —he would finally have done well and 
made a good collector, but he thought that he must be very rigid 
at first — 

Let the past be forgotten — 

yours 8S. F. Austin’ 
2In a letter to Williams, also written from Matamoras and dated July 2, 1832, 


Austin reiterates his advice for the people of the colony to remain tranquil, and to 
’ 


adhere ‘‘ firmly to Mexico and the Mexican confederation. ’ 
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S. M. Williams 


Teran was still in victoria on the 27 


A. Butler® to S. M. Williams 


Mexico 30th. December 1832. 
Dear Sir. 

I have reed. yours of the 16. October, after a delay of at least 
two months on the route, a delay however in no wise surprising 
in these revolutionary times —the only thing in it surprising 
was perhaps that it arrived at all. 

I am too much oceupied just at the moment, to do more than 
merely acknowledge the receipt of yours and enclose you the 
Registro Official, by which you will see that the struggle is over 
for the present — The Revolution in the Capital was the quict 
est thing possible — produced so little movement, that persons 
not in the secret did not even know the Hour when Col. Lemus 


3 Anthony Butler, an American adventurer, was born in South Carolina. He removed 
as a young man to Kentucky, enlisted in the war of 1812, and took part in the battle 
of New Orleans, where he formed a close friendship with Andrew Jackson. In 1814 
he was in command of the garrison at Detroit, and while there he resigned his com 
mission, entered private life, and settled in Mississippi. He later secured an interest 
in lands near Nacogdoches, and acquired some knowledge of Spanish and of Mexican 
customs and habits. In 1829 he was sent by Jackson to Mexico with instructions to 
Joel R.-Poinsett, then American minister. When Poinsett was reealled, Butler was 
given the post, probably the most improper diplomatic appointment ever made by an 
American president. Butler’s career as minister has been discussed at length by 
writers of history of that period. 

Prior to 1832 Austin had become indebted to Butler, which indebtedness was 
represented by a number of promissory notes. In April of that year they met at 
Saltillo, and as a result of that meeting Austin advised his secretary, Williams, that 
Butler was going to Brazoria (Texas), and directed him to secure an accounting 
on these notes, and to arrange for the construction of a residence there for Butler. 

Butler at this time may have been considering the possibility of superseding Austin, 
and possibly had plans of a revolution in Texas. The Austin letters of this time 
indicate no suspicion of Butler. 

In 1833 Austin was arrested at Monterey, and taken for imprisonment and trial 
to the City of Mexico. While he was in prison the ‘‘O. P.Q.’’ letters were written, 
and doubtless, as McKinney says, for the purpose of inciting the colonists to an 
overt act of rebellion, which would have been promptly followed by the execution 
of Austin. 

After the American government recalled Butler he retired to Texas, where his 
subsequent career, to quote John Lockhart Rives, was passed in deserved obscurity, 
from which he emerged in 1841, in an attempt to embroil Houston and Burnett in 
a quarrel. In 1848 he appears for the last time, as the defendant in a suit for debt 
brought against him by MeKinney and Williams. 
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ordered the President (Musquiz) to walk out of doors. Gen. 
Pedraza will be here on the day after tomorrow. — Gen. Duran 
with the advanee was last night at Ayotla, 12 Leagues distant 
and may be here to night — the main body of the Army will enter 
the Capital on the day of New Year as report goes. 

Although every thing is quiet for the present, how long will 
this quiet last?) Who is able to tell,— but my life on it, that 
we have another revolution, a plan —a pronunciamiento —a 
Grito, or something of that sort, in less than six months — in- 
deed the utmost limit I assign to the peace is the Ist. April when 
the struggle will commence for a successor to Gen. Pedraza. — 
the ambition, restlessness or desperation of Gen. Bravo or some 
other may even shorten the period I assign to tranquility — 
we shall see. 

| am convinced from information the correctness of which 
there is no reason to doubt, that the elements of another Revolu- 
tion is at this moment concocting. — Three secret meetings have 
already been held by leaders of the Escosexe[?] or Aristocratic 
party —I know this —I even know what they decided upon — 
| am acquainted with their present movements, and with their 
ulterior objects — be you assured therefore, that the explosion 
will take place, and not long first, and be assured further, that 
if they are successful, there will be a modification of the form 
of Government. After having finished my dispatches and dis- 
missed the Courier, I shall have more leisure to write you. | till 
when I remain 

very Respectfully 
your friend & servt. 
A. Butler [rubric] 

Has Col. Austin reed. my letter which contained the account 
of you & himself having been denounced? if he has not say so 
—that I may repeat the News with the additions. — 

( Addressed :) 
Al Senor 
). Samuel M. Williams 
en la Villa de Austin 
Texas. 
A Butler 
Mexico 30 Deer. 1832 
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S. F. Austin to S. M. Williams 
Monterrey Jany 12 1834 
S. M. Williams. 

On my arrival at Saltillo on the 3 inst. I was arrested by the 
Comt. General on an order from the Minister of War directing 
that I should be sent back to Mexico to answer an accusation, 
made, as I understand, by the Govt. of the State of Coahuila & 
Texas. I leave in a few days for Mexico under an escort as 
prisoner. My treatment is very good and I have no cause to 
complain on that score. I feel under obligations to the Comt. 
Genl. Don Pedro Lemus and to the Govr. of this State Manuel 
Maria Llanos, also to Col Ugartechea who is the Commandant 
at this place. They have all treated me in the kindest manner, 
Lemus expects to visit Texas, and if he should and I have one 
friend left in that country, or if there be one out of the thousands 
whose fortunes I have labored to make, who wishes to do me a 
favor in return, I request that friend, or that one, to be the 
friend of Genl. Lemus for my sake. 

I presume that I am arrested for writing the oficio to the 
Aytos. of Texas dated 2d. of October last. I made some enemies 
in Mexico for opposing a territory, but I do not believe they 
have had any hand in my arrest — It has been intimated to me 
that some enemy, I know not who, had accused me of designs to 
unite Texas with the U.S. of the north. Such an accusation is 
false and I disregard it —I have said openly to all persons in 
Mexico, and to the Govt. itself, that I was of opinion the local 
Govt. of Texas ought to be organized, or that country ought to 
be transfered to the U. S. for situated as it now is, it is liable 
to revolutions & anarchy which may do much harm to the 
frontiers of both nations, and finally loose Texas and ruin poor 
and honest settlers who have labored in good faith to redeem 
it from the wilderness and make it a valuable portion of the 
Mexican republic — The real fact is that at this time Texas does 
not belong to Mexico, nor to Coahuila, nor to the settlers who 
have redeem’d it —it belongs to them in justice and in right 
that is to the Mexican republic & to the inhabitants of Texas 
but in point of fact, it belongs to demagogues, pettyfoggers, 
visionary speculators & scheamers, to indians to anarchy & dis- 
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cord & confusion — to comprehend all in one word — it is with- 
out Government — 

| hope there will be no excitement about my arrest All I can 
be accused of is, that I have labored arduously, faithfully, and 
perhaps at particular moments, pationately, and with more im- 
patience and irritation that I ought to have shewn, to have Texas 
made a State of the Mexican Confederation separate from 
Coahuila — This is all, and this is no crime — But should it 
be considered otherwise, it will not take me by surprise. Ever 
since | returned from Bexar a year ago last Deer. and found the 
Convention called in my absence, I have consider’d myself as 
suspended over the altar of sacrifice — That measure placed me 
in an awkward position —It compromised me in the highest 
degree with the people & authorities of Bexar, on the one hand, 
& with my friends at San Felipe on the other. for altho I had 
agreed to the calling of a convention before I went to Bexar, I 
did not expect it would have been done in my absence. I went 
there to consult with the authorities of that place. I considered 
that very great respect and deference was justly due to them as 
native Mexicans, as the capital of Texas & as the oldest and 
most populous town in the country. & I knew the importance of 
getting them to take the lead in all the polities of Texas, besides 
this, | was personally attached to those people as a sincere 
friend and wished to act in concert with them. I wished the 
convention to meet in Bexar, but at that time it was death to any 
man’s popularity to speak in favor of the Mexicans. These 
things are all pased & had best be forgotten — probably I have 
no just cause to blame any one but myself for in some things 
that oceured then I was a mere passive actor, when I ought to 
have been a firm and unbending director. My object was to 
smother the party spirit and violent & ruinous divisions which 
| saw brewing in the colony; and as my friendship for the Mex- 
icans & opposition to violent measures was to have been used by 
my enemies, (who were in fact also the only real enemies to 
Texas) as the kindling materials, the oil & brimstone to set the 
flame of discord and confusion ablazing, I thought it best to 
deprive them of the kindling matter by a passive course. I mis- 
took the means, and committed a great error, but I have learned 
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this lesson in polities, that there is no medium with envy & party 
spirit, between victory & defeat — 

I was always in favor of the State question, but | feared, 
especially after my trip to Bexar, that it would not succeed yp. 
less the people of that place took the lead, and it was arranged 
for them to do so. The representation & remonstrance of 19 
Deer. was the first step, and would have led to all the others, and 
Texas by this time would have been a State or nearly so, and 
the discord that I fear has arisen between Bexar & a part of 
Texas would have been avoided — All was defeated & deranged 
& Bexar was offended and turned against a measure that it was 
in favor of. So much for party spirit & envy, or rather for 
opposition to Austin because he was Austin — he, must be sus. 
pected & watched — he, who has labored so many years regard. 
less of personal fatigue or responsability to build up Texas, 
settle it & make the fortunes of its inhabitants — bien, muy bien. 
Such is human nature & such it will always be —I am tired of 
it & for the future wish to have as little to do with mankind or 
their affairs as practicable — 

If I thought my advise would have any weight, I would say to 
Texas, you must all harmonise with Bexar & Goliad, that is with 
the Mexican population— If they petition for a State or a 
Territory and are seconded by the rest of Texas, the petition 
will be granted, and I am equally certain that no petition of this 
kind will succeed that is opposed by that population. 

If a vietem is required by the Govt. I, of course will be the 
man, for those who have really contributed to precipitate these 
matters occupy too small a space to be noticed by the Govern. 
ment — 

I wish you to send me a certified copy of the representatio 
made last year by the Ayto. of Goliad. I have that of Bexar & 
need the other to shew that the Mexican population complained 
even more than the other. Send it under cover to W.S. Parrott 
& direct all letters for me to him. 

The Aytos. of Texas, if they wish to do me justice might state 
to the Genl. Govt. what they know of my character & conduc’. 
I do not ask it, if it is done I wish it of their own accord. Such 
a thing from Bexar would have weight — I must request you to 
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provide me with means of living in Mexico. I used one of the 
hills of eredit that is one thousand dollars — can I use the other? 
T can sell bills on orleans in Mexico for 10 pr. et. I sold to Par- 
rott for that —I reed. nothing for any of the claims on Mata- 
moros but am promised something —I presume I shall be five 
or six months & perhaps a year in Mexico, or I may be sent back 
to the State Govt. who have demanded me of the Comt. Genl. 
for what purpose, whether friendly or hostile, I know not —no 
man has benefited this part of the nation more than I have —in 
a few years more the frontier of Coahuila will be safe from the 
indians 

Remember me to my friends if I have any & to your wife & 
the old settlers 

S. F. Austin 


“OQ. P.Q.”? to Senor Don B. T. A. [Branch T. Archer]* 


Mexico, January 28, 1834 

Austin left this city on December 20 last. An order for his 

arrest followed him immediately, and he was arrested at Mon- 

terey the 13th of this month —so says the official newspaper. 

It is certain that he is on the road for this city, but what the 
government will do with him when he arrives is not known. 


Transcript from Archives of Department of Fomento, Mexico. Legajo 8, ex- 
pediente 64. University of Texas. Accompanying the copies of these two letters 
a writer who signed himself G. H. I. or G. H. S. wrote to Almonte on Aug. 4, 1834, 
from Velasco as follows: 

“‘T send you a copy of the incendiary communication directed to Don B. and 
signed ‘O P Q.’ This communication was received under cover of another addressed 
by Colonel Anthony Butler to the Anglo-American consul of this place. The super- 
scription is undoubtedly and genuinely the writing of Butler. The form of the 
Writing in the letter, although disguised, is not sufficiently so that anyone who is 
acquainted with Butler’s writing cannot easily place him as the author of the 


} 


letter. The style, the language and the violence of the expression, all these are 


his. These facts would be sufficient by themselves to convince any impartial man 


that Anthony Butler is the author of that and of other anonymous letters of the 
same substance which have been cireulated in Texas and which are also caleulated 
to cause trouble.’? A copy of the original (which was in English) was furnished 
by Thomas F. MeKinney to Almonte, who sent his translation into Spanish to the 
City of Mexico, and the Spanish copy was several years ago transcribed for the 


library of the University of Texas. 


Juan N. Almonte, a natural son of the patriot priest, Morelos, was educated in 
the United States where he was sent by his father. About 1820 he was a clerk 
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But it suffices that he is a native of the United States of 
America for the hatred of this ignorant, fanatical, and arrogayt 
race to fall upon him; moreover, he is an inhabitant of Texas. 
and this must contribute to increase and imbitter that hatred. 
We may expect, therefore, to see him treated with all the rigor 
that the cowards use when they can do so with impunity. Las 
October Congress decreed the repeal of the 11th article of the 
law of April 6, 1830. The president made some observations 
and brought it about that the repeal was modified so as not to 
take effect until six months after the passage of the law; for the 
purpose, it was said, of giving the government time to order 
troops to protect the frontier from hostile Indians and to eo) 
struct the necessary forts in that territory. Who was deceived 
by this pretext so false?) Nobody. . . . Order troops for the 
protection of the frontier and build the necessary forts. 
While Texas was in its infancy and there was seareity of popula- 
tion it was offered no protection whatever: now that it has he 
come strong enough to defend itself with its own resources and 
has petitioned to be permitted to augment its population with 
people like those it already has—of whom one individual is 
worth for its defense four Mexicans at least, the despatch of its 
petition is delayed in order to gain time to dispose the means of 
protection; when the best protection that could be given is that 
of permitting the introduction of the people indicated. But the 
secret escaped the President himself when he told one of his 
confidants: ‘*‘As soon as the War in the South is finished, | 





in a hardware store in New Orleans, and became a friend of Samuel M Williams. 
After the triumph of the republicans in Mexico, Almonte in 1821 went to the City 
of Mexico, where he attached himself to Santa Anna, becoming his private secretary 
and confidential adviser. 

In 1834 at the request of Williams, Almonte made some efforts to secure thie 
release of Austin from imprisonment, and later, when Almonte was captured by the 
Texans after the battle of San Jacinto, Williams interested himself to mak 
Almonte’s imprisonment as comfortable as possible. 

Almonte’s subsequent career may be briefly sketched. Upon the return of Santa 
Anna to power, he was sent as minister to the United States, and acting in that 
capacity he asked for his passports, and thus formally brought on the Mexican war. 
In 1846 he was Mexican minister to England. In 1853 he was minister to tle 
United States, and in 1856 he finished his diplomatic career as minister to Englind. 
In 1862 he declared in favor of the French occupation, and the following year was 
head of the French executive council in Mexico. Upon the downfall of Maximiian 
he fled to France, where he died in 1869. 
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shall order from 4 to 6000 men to Texas to punish (castigate) 
those turbulent and insolent North Americans, and in case they 
make the least resistance all their property will be confiscated 
and Texas will be converted into a desert.’’ This is a fact and 
vou will do well to believe it, and take advantage of the informa- 
tion. A few days ago Congress again took under consideration 
the deeree repealing the law of April 6, 1830, and the House has 
vranted a delay of six months more and sent the bill to the 
Senate for its coneurrence. If the Senate approves, the said 
law will remain in effect until November, 1834, and be subject 
to such postponements as the caprice and unstableness of this 
people may wish to dictate. Can you doubt the object which 
the government has in mind by such procedure? Is it not evi- 
dent that the object is to gain time to put itself in position, if it 
is possible, to carry into effect with the sword not only the re- 
strietions of the law of April 6 but to expel from Texas as many 
as are sons of the United States of America and to ‘‘convert the 
country into a desert?’’ This last project is well known among 
all those who speak of Texas. The President and Vice-Pres- 
ident and every creature of the government entertain themselves 
with the idea of expelling all the Anglo-Americans from the 
homes which their spirit of enterprise and industry has con- 
verted from the wildernesses which were into happy dwellings 
inhabited by civilization; and only their firmness and resistance 
can avert the catastrophe which threatens them. These people 
have a profound and inextinguishable hatred for the natives of 
the United States; and paint the inhabitants of Texas as heretics, 
blackguards, fugitives from justice, and boast of the power to 
punish them when they are reduced to submission. I, who know 
the character of my countrymen, laugh at such threats and say 
whatever is possible to say in reply. When the present admin- 
istration entered into power all the lovers of liberal principles 
of government congratulated themselves, believing that it 
marked a new era, favorable to liberty, security, and the full 
enjoyment of all the rights, political and personal that char- 
acterize liberal governments. Unfortunately our hopes have 
been disappointed, and up to the present what has happened 
has shown that the present administration is less liberal in 
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opinion and more tyrannical in conduct than the past administra. 
tion. To dissimulate its deceitful proceedings and lull you to 
sleep until it has the means to oppress you the government |),s 
appointed two agents [Almonte and Noriega, who got no far. 
ther than Monclova] to go to Texas to investigate (as it wil] 
tell you) its needs in order to remedy them. All this is jus; 
tattle, as you will easily perceive. It was only a very little while 
ago that your agent Austin left here after having remained for 
some months presenting its needs and petitioning for the rem. 
edy. What did he obtain? And ean you for a moment be so 
blind as to listen to its envoys, allowing yourselves to be thu: 
deceived by the deceitful artifice of this government? 

I suppose that upon their arrival these envoys will be received 
by a committee which will notify them that they have 24 hours 
in which to leave the country and that if they are found in it 
after the termination of that period they will be hanged. Only 
in this way can you bring them to do justice. This people and 
the government fear you despite all their boasting, and if you 
will take a firm stand you will obtain what you desire; but it 
you submit now, not only will you see yourself degraded but 
your complaints will be entirely ignored. 

The agents appointed by the Government are a certain Colone! 
Almonte, corrupt, unprincipled and a poltroon; and a Colone! 
Noriega, formerly adjutant or secretary of General Teran. 
These men go in fact to learn the condition of the country; that 
is, as spies of the government, and not to listen to your com 
plaints in order to remedy them. If this had been the purpose, 
they had sufficient time to do so while your agent was here hum 
bly begging day after day merely that they should administer 
justice. Austin remained here whole months,’ treated courteously 
at times and at others grossly insulted, and he was allowed to 
leave at last without having succeeded in the least degree in the 
object of his mission. And why? Because it is not the inten 
tion of this government, and has never been its intention, that 
you should be anything but slaves, and at the least appearance 
of resistance to devastate the country and expel or kill whoever 
has the hardihood to offer resistance. Believe me, only your 








5 Meses enteros —‘‘many months’’ would perhaps give the sense. 
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own energy can save you from the fate that they are preparing. 
But, Thank God, I know my countrymen! And I know that they 
will never consent to be heartlessly [friamente| oppressed, and 
| know equally well that Mexico has not sufficient power to sub- 
jugate them if they determine to resist. Father Muldoon has 
labored since his arrival here with zeal, fidelity, and constancy 
in favor of Texas. He has spoken and written to the point of 
endangering his personal liberty, and I now believe that he will 
not be permitted to return to his parish. 

In addressing myself to you in these terms I am persuaded 
that you will for your part have sufficient firmness and decision 
to defend yourself, under whatever circumstances against the 
most powerful force that Mexico could send against you, even 
if it were in its most prosperous condition. 

But to tranquilize the minds of even the most timid, I tell you 
that at present the government cannot send a single man. The 
war in the South is very far from being ended, and the govern- 
ment needs there all the forces it can raise to maintain itself 
in its position; and even when that is over the bankruptcy of the 
Treasury will prevent it from marching a single soldier against 
you. I know these people well and intimately, and the world 
has never seen greater blackguards and cowards, ignorant, pre- 
judiced, fanatical, and boastful. (The very words of Father Mul- 
doon). I have also some experience of their valor and prowess 
in arms, and I say with firm conviction that so far from its 
being they who expel the Anglo-Americans from Texas, the 
Texans could raise enough men under the direction of a prudent 
leader to march to this Capital and levy contributions. Take 
care of yourselves and fear nothing. Be firm, and let your mot- 
to be semper paratus (the same individual [that is, Muldoon]). 
You yourselves have already had some experience of Mexican 
valor in the taking of Fort Velasco, the evacuation of that of 
Anahuae, and the surrender of Piedras at Nacogdoches (the 
same — see his communication). You may be certain that the 
Mexican troops have all appeared,’ and that in other engage- 
ments which they may invite the result must be the same. Re- 
member that the little state of Yucatan seceded from the con. 


® Son todas parecidas — probably to be construed ‘‘have revealed themselves, so 
that you have nothing more to learn about them.’’ 
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federation in 1829 and remained separate for three years det, 
ing all the brave men of Mexico, and finally was persuaded to 
reunite itself with Mexico, the union to continue, however, oy \ 
so long as it is to the interest of Yucatan. 

Why then can you not do the same? I should not insult Texas 
and its valorous and experienced sons by comparing them wit) 
the Yucatecans; but surely what they have done you ean do: 
besides which, according to the principles that they have man. 
ifested, you have the right to separate and unite yourselves to 
the nation that best suits you. The state of Chiapas, which now 
belongs to the Mexican federation, was formerly part of Guaia 
mala (now the Republic of Central America). Guatamala com. 
plained of the defection and insisted that Chiapas should return, 
but Mexico refused this and a pamphlet written by a certain 
cleric, Dr. Mora, in which he defended the government, asserted 
openly that a people have the undeniable right to elect th 
government under which they wish to live as well as the nation 
to which they wish to belong. Well then, without stopping to 
examine the correctness of these principles, it suffices for our 
purpose that this people has expressed and applied them, and 
according to the vulgar adage, ‘‘ What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander.’’ This being so, why does Texas not fo!- 
low the example established by Chiapas and defended by Mex- 
ico? By the same principles, Texas may, if it please, unite with 
Russia or with any other nation to which its interest or its 
caprice inclines it. I have Mora’s pamphlet in which this doc- 
trine is expressed, and if it would be useful to you, I will send 
it. 

I shall probably remain in Mexico all this year, and I will take 
pains to communicate all the news that can interest you as it 
transpires; and if there should be an outbreak, I shall be at your 
side and then you will know who Iam. Our minister here knows 
the object of this letter, although ignorant of its contents, and 
approves and recommends that I send it. He says he does not 
know you personally but that he knows your brother, and says 
that you are the most suitable person for bringing about the vin- 
dication of the rights of Texas. The minister says that tlie 
treatment that Austin has recently received will cure him, le 
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thinks, of all his past liking for the Mexicans and of his servility 
to the officers of the government. 

[n due time you will know 

Your friend 
0. P.Q. 

If you wish to write to me you may address the letter to 
Carlos Lanesborough, under the cover of the minister of the 
l'nited States in Mexico. 

Addressed to Senor Don B. T. A. [B. T. Archer], Brazoria, 
Texas. A eopy of the original — T. F. M. [Thomas F. MecKin- 


ney] 
It is a translation from the English. 
Almonte 
“O. P. Q.’’ to ———' 


Mexico, February 8, 1834. 

One who desires the prosperity of Texas addresses to you 
these words concerning the present condition of that country 
and the means which in justice you ought to take in the present 
critical cireumstances to sustain your proper decorum and repu- 
tation. The people of Texas have doubtless already learned of 
the arrest of their agent, Colonel Austin, and of the motives 
which caused it. It was neither more nor less than that of hav- 
ing written a letter to one Miguel Arciniega, recommending that 
the people of Texas should meet peaceably in convention and do 
for themselves what they have petitioned the government to do 
for them, and which has been unjustly and impoliticly refused. 
You have placed your confidence in Colonel Austin and made 
him the organ of your desires and needs; and it was in fulfill- 
ment of your orders and with the object of obtaining what you 
so much desired that he went to Mexico. He presented the 
memorial of your convention and insisted on the justice of the 
claims of the petitioners, showing at the same time how the 
granting of the petition would conform to good policy, because 
it would tranquilize the minds of the people and prevent dis- 
content and unhappy consequences which a negative would pro- 
duce. For this judicious counsel and these just demands he 


7 This letter, like the preceding one, was translated by Almonte into Spanish. 
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was called insolent and turbulent. He was denounced as having 
threatened the government . . . and it is certain that a for- 
mal resolution to arrest him was taken. Nevertheless, they let 
him leave and within a few days after his departure a paper was 
received from Monclova which contained his letter addressed to 
Arciniega and in the same paper were harsh complaints against 
his treasonable conduct and it was said that he ought to be shot, 
Everybody with enough intelligence to be able to form an sc 
curate judgment of the matter saw that the letter was not only 
free from everything that could be taken for treason but that it 
did not contain even seditious matter. What was said in it? 
Did it perhaps recommend separation from Mexico? No. Did 
the letter contain any recommendation for the use of force 
against the government under which they live?) Nothing of that 
sort. On the contrary, it simply manifested the opinion that 
the mission would terminate adversely to the wishes of his con- 
stituents and advised that a peaceable movement be made with 
the object of obtaining for themselves that justice which they 
had the right to demand and which they had every right to ex 
pect, but which was denied them. Well, what happened? An 
order from the government to follow Austin, arrest him and 
bring him back to this capital. He has in fact been arrested; 
already he is on the road returning, and ought to arrive here 
within three days, since the last mail brought news of his arrival 
at San Luis Potosi. Now, fix your attention on the object of 
this letter. A few days ago a man left here for Texas (Colone! 
Almonte) by order of the government, to investigate, as they 
say, your needs. But if this were true, they had opportunitics 
enough to learn them from Austin, who was a special agent for 
that sole end. No. Almonte is going to spy out the weakness 
of the country and to investigate or determine what may be thie 
best mode or the safest point from which to attack it. Believe 
me, your destruction is resolved upon, and only the imbecility 
of the Mexican government can save you from attack. It is true, 
and I believe you able to repel these people in case they attack 
you; but this would cost some blood, and sacrifices not a few. 
But you are exposed to no immediate risk because the Civil War 
that is now raging cannot be ended under twelve months, so that 
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during that time you will be safe from attack and can in the 
meantime be preparing for what is to follow. 

But the thing which most demands attention is your own justi- 
fieation and the protection that you owe to Austin. How ean 
youdo this? How? By seizing Almonte at the moment that he 
appears and holding him as a hostage for the safety of Austin. 
It is said that Austin is personally without prestige in Texas. 
And what follows from that? The cause is that of the people 
of Texas and not merely of Austin. He was sent here and was 
placed in danger. He has represented your interests; and your 
honor and dignity are identified with his person. This has been 
outraged and violated and calls for satisfaction. Let that satis- 
faction then be given; and you have in your power the means of 
obtaining it. Almonte ought to land in Galveston Bay. Order 
two men of confidence there with instructions to place him under 
arrest and take him to San Felipe. There put him in rigorous 
confinement; and make him understand that he will never leave 
it until Austin returns home. Let him write the government 
to explain his situation and tell it that he will be treated in 
exactly the same way, that Austin is treated — that is, prison for 
prison, and life for life. By this means, and only by it, will 
Austin be released from prison, and from an imprisonment 
which may last for years and perhaps result at last in the loss 
of his life. 

It is said that you are Austin’s friend and for that reason I 
address you. <A publie duty no less than a personal affection, 
dictates the measures that I recommend. The people of Texas 
will be forever disgraced if they do not make an effort to help 
their agent, and will find themselves execrated and despised by 
all men of correct feelings. If I were in Texas, I would appeal 
to all the sentiments of pride, patriotism, duty, and justice to 
support the measure that I reeommend. I would place myself 
at the head of the undertaking and be the first to meet the danger 
that might threaten; and if ten men could be found to follow me, 
[ would go to San Antonio, seize Arciniega, who is the cause of 
all this, and make him share the fate of Almonte. Yes, I would 
do this; and this is the only way to proceed. I have not recom- 
mended it to you, because perhaps there would be difficulty in 
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carrying out that plan, whereas there would be none with regard 
to Almonte. I should, nevertheless, find a particular pleasure 
in knowing that both measures had been executed. 

0. P. Q. 
This letter goes anonymously because it may be intercepted. 
You will know me in the future. 


T. F. MeKinney* to S. M. Williams 


Brazoria April 14, 1854 

To. Saml. M Williams Esqr 
Dr. Sir your favour inclosing the letter from Mexico came to 
hand two days since and I have conversed with several of the 
Col.’ friends. we have come to this conclusion that the writer 
of that letter was a strange man to suppose the people here 
would take steps so rash on the vain presumptious advise of one 
whom they did not know nor ever expect to unless this country 
should be involved in war then perhaps he would come & place 
himself at their head & perform wonders besides Col. A has 
advised a different course himself since he was arrested & truly 
I am now of days verry distrustful & suppose that writer to be 
one of the party who has long since determined to bring Texas 
intoa war if that advise is taken do we not thereby declare war 
I think we certainly do I would be one of a party to do any 
thing for Austin possible to be done proceed to any length but 
realy I can not give faith to the writer. I do not think the Col 
in such danger as represented and if we were to do as advised 
8 Thomas F. McKinney, a merchant engaged in the St. Louis-‘Santa Fé trade, went 
to Texas in the early thirties, and settled first at Brazoria; later at Quintana near 
the mouth of the Brazos, where he engaged in planting and in trade with the 
colonists. He was agent for the provisional government during the revolutionary 


period, and bought the first ships for the Texas navy. About 1840 he formed a 
partnership with Samuel M. Williams, and did business under the firm name of 
McKinney & Williams, first at Quintana, and later at Galveston. His firm acted 
as financial agents for the republic, and one or the other of the partners conduc! 
negotiations for most of the loans that were solicited in the United States. Tl 
firm built the first of the docks that form such important terminals for the handlir 
of freight at Galveston. Mr. MeKinney in his later years removed to 7: 
county, Texas, which he represented in the state legislature. He died there in 1s7 

The Rosenberg library owns a large number of letters written by this interesting 
man to his partner. They are filled with striking comments on matters of pu 
interest, and on men of prominence of the time. 
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we may place him in a situation from which we would be unable 
to extricate him 

There by god, after writing the foregoing I become so anxious 
| went to Jno. A. Wharton who is charged to take the consul’s 
letters Dr. Archer having gone on to Matagorda & broke the 
consul’s letter & there we found one to Dr Archer. we opened 
that & behold another O. P. Q. making as many propositions for 
war as you can imagine & other things saying answer him en- 
closing the letter to the Minister beyond a doubt you are right 
0. P. Q is Butler, the damned fool who is vain imaginary and 
always wrong and cares little for Austin or any body else but 
to gratify his own vanity The man who fails to give his name 
should be entitled to but little credit Capt Russle wishes to 
know if you ean let him have 60 Saws & grates for a cotton gin & 
what price 

[ have purchased Patton’s cotton & Phillips has pointed out 
his to be executed to pay judgments against him after it is 
weighed the devel will get him I have had it released & other 
property of his will be executed to pay them. I hope you will 
not fail to go out on the Brazoria as I am bound to draw for 
about thirteen hundred Dollars at 90 days for Patton’s Cotton 
& as we will soon be in need of hilazo & to make bales of. W. 
H. Smith has given me his Peltry to ship & I have agreed to 
vive Drafts for his benefit for about seven hundred Dollars on 
act of the peltry 

Make Old Dr. Punchard pay us or play the devel with him 
or tell him I will I shall have difficulty in getting the money on 
the notes but will coerce them into something 

your friend 
Thos F MeKinney® 


( Addressed :) [rubric] 


Mr Samuel, M. Williams 
San Felipe 
de 
Austin 
April 14, 1834 
Thos. F. MeKinney 


*In the postscript to a letter written to Williams on April 19, 1834, MeKinney 
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S. I’. Austin to James F. Perry 


Prison of the Deputation, or Carcel de Ciudad, 
October 6 1834 
Confidential 
Dr Brother. 

I was removed to this prison on the 19 ultimo, & for the first 
time since my arrest, more than nine months, an investigation 
of my case has commenced. All I know about it is what little 
I can infer from the questions asked me, and the vague informa 
tion or reports of persons who visit me— You will understand 
that the mode of preceeding here is to collect and arrange al] 
the evidence against an accused ex-parte, he knows nothing 
about it, nor what he has to answer to, untill the evidence against 
him is all collected, the case is then delivered to him, and not 
before, to make his defence & exhibit proofs to disprove or do 
away the evidence against —It is evident that under such a 
system a suit may be protracted indefinitely at the will of ac- 
cusers, prosecutors ete. ete. The only place I can procure proofs 
is in Texas—It may be six months or more before it is con- 
sidered that all the evidence is collected against me, and then 
I must send to Texas for evidence on my part — So far as I can 
judge, all seem to agree that my letter of 2d. October to the 
Ayto. of Bexar was nothing more than an imprudent opinion, 
but not a criminal act in the eve of the law, because it was merely 
an opinion, unaccompanied by any overt-act — but, as I am in 
formed, for I know nothing certain, the intention is to try and 
convict me of a design to separate Texas from Mexico & unite 
it to the United States & that letter is used as an incident, or 
link in the plot which it is pretended there was. All this is utter- 
ly false — All Texas can aequit me & I have no doubt would do 
so unanimously of any such design or plot — nothing of tlic 
kind has ever existed in me, or in any one else in Texas that | 
ever heard of — But I am of the opinion that my innocence wi!! 
avail me nothing — There seems to be a net wove around me 
said: ‘*A Mexican of seeming veracity assures me that Dr. Erasmo [Seguin] has 
received inteligence from his brother or cousin in Mexico that the Col is libre and | 
hope O. P and Q is an embustero do buen Tamano, O. P. Q however excited the Col’s 


Enemies more than you could imagine remorse began to work immediately upon 
them and hope they as well as the Col. may be benefited’’ 
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whieh I eannot understand, and of course cannot resist — Every 
thing I have said or done with pure intentions & in good faith 
All my honest and republican frankness in explaining to the govt. 
ithe true situation of Texas, every thing that has passed in Texas 
since | went there in 1821 — All the events of the last four years 
. All that is said there now & since my imprisonment — All that 
has been published about my colony in newspapers books ete 
even the population & advancement of Texas in agriculture, arts, 
exports, and resources — in short everything seems to be con- 
strued and perverted against me — nothing comes from Texas 
in my favor, and much (as it is said) against me. This how- 
ever I doubt —I have but few friends here very few indeed, 
they have complained at the injustice done me by so much delay 
It is however said in reply that all my own countrymen in 
Texas are against me, and as a proof that they are, nothing 
comes from there, no representations in my favor — Some even 
doubt whether I was ever appointed the agent of these people, 
for it is said, that it is not reasonable to suppose that they would 
abandon me, as they seem to have done ete for my part I do 
not believe all this, and I doubt very much whether anything in 
my favor sent to the present minister of relations Francisco 
Lombardo, will ever reach me or the judge—I am of this 
opinion because I am told by many that he is the most bitter 
enemy I have — he was violently opposed to the repeal of the 
11 Article of the law of 6 April 1830, and blamed me for getting 
that measure through — it is probably he will never forgive me 
for it— Under these circumstances, a foreigner & a North 
American by birth, shut up in prison, almost destitute of friends 
and money, far removed from all resources, & in the midst of 
enemies with the Minister of relations Lombardo at their head, 
what have I reasonably to expect except a long imprisonment 
and perhaps total ruin. I have no doubt that the President 
Genl. Santana is friendly to me & to Texas. I also have con- 
fidence in the judge who has charge of my case Don Martinez 
de Castro — I believe he is an honest & honorable man, but what 
can the President or the judge do against a host of enemies & 
persecutors, when no one appears in my favor Texas is silent — 
the State Govt. the same —this all say is even worse than if 
they openly accused me, for it shows a contemptuous indifference 
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— The sum and substance of the whole matter is that you must 
look upon me as dead, for a long time to come — this is the only 
reasonable opinion I can form on the subject. I wrote you in 
May that everything depended on the report of Almonte who 
was sent to Texas & I presume is now there —I wish you or 
some true friend of mine to go and see him in person — My 
enemies I am told have been very active in that country & at 
Monclova, tho I must confess frankly that I do not believe the 
hundreth part of what is said about the efforts of my enemies 
in Texas to ruin me — That I have enemies is a mere matter 
of course — it is in fact an honor to me, for none but a most 
miserable and contemptable poor devil could have had as much 
to do with public matters as I have in Texas, without making 
enemies — I admit that I have them, but I also have the charity 
to believe that they are honorable and noble minded enemies, 
and would not, try to ruin me and perpetuate my imprisonment, 
by taking a mean & base advantage of my present persecutions 
& misfortunes — I acquit them in my heart of any such design 
or any such efforts, and I begin to think, that most of what is 
said about their efforts to ruin me comes from persons who are 
either blinded by passion or prejudice or who are real enemies 
of mine & of every body else who lives in Texas & that the rea! 
object is to try and darken the North American character — 

I send this by H. J. Offutt — All my other letters have gone 
by mail, either direct to Texas, or by Vera Cruz, and very likely 
have been opened or intercepted, for even that mode has been rv- 
sorted to, to try & ruin me—a mode as base as the object 
intended and worthy of my enemies and persecutors — worthy o! 
F. Lombardo. In Jany next I presume there will be a complete 
change in political matters, and I hope that D. Lucas Alaman 
will come into power again, it is believed he will & in that event 
I shall probably be set at liberty at once —In short this is my 
principal hope at present. Alaman has talents. The main 
defect in him is that he is too honest & too honorable for the 
Mexican taste. Santana I believe is fully eonvineed of Alaman’s 
merits and I hope will employ him in the Ministry —I again 
repeat, that I have confidence in Santana’s friendly disposition 
towards me. 

I was interrupted in my letter by a Mexican friend, who has 
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‘ast left — he ealled to inform me that a packet had been reed. 
from Almonte against me, which was calculated to do me great 
harm & that I need not be surprised if the rigors of my imprison- 
ment were increased — Whether this be a fact, or not, I doubt 

it has been hinted to me more than once that a sum of money, 
say $50,000. would stop my enemies & set me at liberty — all 
I have on earth would not bring that sum, nor the half of it in 
cash, but it has been reported here that I have many millions in 
the banks of the U. S. — now all these reports about my enemies 
may be nothing more than management to try & draw out cash. 
| cannot think that Almonte would try to ruin me You & my 
other friends ean investigate this matter, & if he is playing an 
unjust game, you will know how to treat him as he, or any one 
else in such a case deserves — Noriega is here and says pub- 
lically that I ought to be shot 

| sent you duplicate powers of attorney to sell any of my 
land & settle all my business — call on Williams for all notes 
due me, and do what you can to save my property, every honest 
and good man in Texas will assist you in so doing, I have no 
doubt. 

My imprisonment has been very severe, it has cost me very 
dear —I have suffered very much, but I now believe it will 
have a great influence in the transfer of Texas to the U.S. by 
treaty, for it has caused an investigation as to the affairs of 
Texas, that is beginning to convince all me[n] of judgment, that 
what I said to the vice president Gomez Farias, was true, that 
i{s| that if the Govt. did not provide for the welfare of Texas, 
the people there would do it of themselves and were able to do so 
—1l also said in a paper which I wrote to a Mexican friend in 
this city that it was the duty of Texas to separate from Mexico 
if there was no other mode of saving that county from ruin — 
this paper is now filed as the main evidence against me, & my 
letter to the Ayto. of Bexar ete. ete. are brought in as corroborat- 
ing testimony Men of sence now say that these opinions of mine 
are true & well founded, but that I used an imprudent & blunt 
frankness that is unknown in Mexico, & would ruin any one 
who made use of it — I, was taught to speak the truth from my 
infaney & am too old to learn new habits —I wished to get 
remedies that would satisfy Texas and prevent its separation 
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However whether my enemies have been active or not, yy 
friends ought to be so, if they wish to relieve me, and they ought 
therefore to go and see Almonte in person — Great surprise lias 
been expressed at the silence of Texas about me — All seem to 
think that a very respectfull, mild, but frank and manly repre 
sentation in my favor from the people of Texas stating in sub. 
stance — That I did no more than to represent their true wishes 
and the opinions as they were when I left there in 1833, as it was 
my duty to do as an agent — that there never was any desien 
in me, or in those people to separate from Mexico, but at the 
same time they believed in 1833, and still believe, that under the 
first law of nature they have the right, as all people have, to 
provide for their safety and salvation from ruin by any means 
in their power, in the extreme case that there was no other 
remidy left them, and that they not only consider this to be a 
right, but also a duty which as men they owe to themselves and 
to their families. That the desire to form a State separate from 
Coahuila, grew out of the want of a competent local government, 
and not from any design to separate from Mexico — that if the 
mode that was adopted, and the interpretation given by the 
people of Texas, and by me, to the law of 7 May 1824, were 
erronious, it Was a mere error in judgment, and not a design to 
violate the law, or the constitution — that there were strong 
opinions in 1833, in favor of an organization de facto, and that 
I was opposed to that measure (This is a fact, and a very im- 
portant one for me to establish, very important indeed) — that 
the discontent in Texas was quieted by the repeal of the 11 
article of the law of 6 April 1830 and by the remedies that were 
applied by the State Govt. last winter in the local administration, 
and that those people were faithful to the Mexican Constitution, 
and finally requesting my release, in as much as I had only 
acted as their agent and if any blame was to be attached, it must 
fall on the people of Texas & not on their representative, and 
that those people were at all times ready to meet the respons 
ability and in any manner ete. ete. — 

The representation should be in the most respectful, and mild 
terms —the strongest kind of ideas and principles are better 
expressed in mild polite & even flattering language, than in an) 
other way, and such language never gives offence or mortifies 
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self dignity or self pride — No kind of harm can come to the 
people of Texas from such a representation for the very plain 
reason that they are far beyond the reach of harm —and it 
may save me, and do much good in other matters for it will tend 
very much to convince every body that this govt. must satisfy 
Texas or expect unpleasant consequences or sell it—I say to 
vou frankly that I am of the opinion that Texas will be trans- 
fer{red] to the U. S. by treaty in less than two years — I may 
be sacrificed and not live, or not be in a situation to enjoy the 
prosperty that would result from that measure but you all in 
Texas will — Men who pretend to be acquainted with the secrets 
of Govt. here are tryin[g] to buy up Texas lands — I am of the 
opinion it is the best way money can be employed — 

| have been much faithfull to the Govt. of my adopted country, 
and much more frank & honest than my own interest or well. 
fare required, and I begin to think, more than this Govt. 
deserved — What a recompense am I now receiving for all my 
fidelity to Mexico all my labors to advance its prosperity, to 
settle its wilderness, to keep peace & tranquility in Texas? Do 
| deserve such treatment? No—Zin place of imprisonment I 
deserve rewards from the Govt. The only consolation I have 
is that I have done my duty — My conscience is clear —I am 
certain the people of Texas will do me ample justice — If I am 
sacrificed unjustly by the machinations of enemies, those people 
will | have no doubt, revenge my ruin as justice requires. 

(S. F. Austin) 

(To James F. Perry) 


S. F. Austin to S. M. Williams 

Mexico April 29 1835 

My friend 
Reed. yours of 8 instant and the letters and papers enclosed — 
The letter from Butler to you of 7 May explains to me a cireum- 
stance that occured a few days previous to that when I was in 
the inquisition — on the 10th IT was put in communication, and 
I think on the 15th or 14th I was told by a friend of Butlers that 
he, Butler, had just reed a letter from you from which it was 
quite evident that you was my enemy, and I was made acquainted 
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with it so as to be on my guard ete — Now at this same tine 
he writes to you in a way to try and influence you against mo 
The object of all this is very plain — It was no doubt hoped that 
the information communicated to me would cause irritation jy 
me, and induce me to write to vou under those feelings and thys 
it was expected an irritable state of feelings might perhaps | 
produced between you and me — This is the only solution I ey, 
give to the affair, and I am the more induced to construe it jy 
this way because Butler has tried to irritate me, all he cay 
against Mason and Hotchkiss, and I presume he tried to irritate 
them against me —I have never in all my life known so had 4 
man — He left here to day for the U. 8S. and as he was the on|y 
enemy I had in Mexico I believe I shall be at liberty to leave 
here for Monclova in two weeks —Is it not strange that the 
only man in Mexico who is not anxious for my complete libera 
tion should be the representative of my native country?) — his 
bad man had succeeded in irritating me very much agains‘ 
Mason but I have now entirely suspended my opinion as to 
Mason for I do not believe [what] Butler has said about him 
and I totally disbelieve all he has said about Hotchkiss’ enmity 
to me — his object evidently has been to evolve and entangle 
me all he can 

I have never known so bad and base a man — Should he find 
that his enmity to me is unpopular in Texas, he will then try 
and make Mason and Hotchkiss the seapegoats — he has not one 
friend in Mexico amongst the foreigners and is dispised by most 
of the Mexicans — 

I thank the Legislature for their kindness. I am fully con 
prehended in the Amnesty, if it ever passes, and I now think it 
will — my only enemy is gone — 

I say nothing about politics —I do not understand those of 
the day — who does? Keep quiet and still in that state — look 
on — matters will go in masse, one way or the other before long 
—at present everybody is looking on, for something — no one 
knows what — Almonte goes to the U. S. tomorrow he is truly 
a good man and friend to Texas —I most sincerely thank my 
good friends Johnson and Peebles for their welcome letters, and 
also Carbajal. Show them this and remember me to them very 
particularly —I hope I shall arrive soon to go home with you 
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all_—a few days will show the result of Tonys absence — I 
think it will be favourable — 

| do not write home by this mail — you can inform them that 
I am alive — 

Yours [rubric] 

|). Vr. has informed you all of the evils produced by the impolitie 
400 league law its results are bad enough, but nothing is [com-] 
parison to what I at first expected — it p[roduced] a great ex- 
citement here [ve]ry great indeed it has injured me, altho it 
foug|ht not — but so it [is] I have to bear many sins not my 


own — 
(Addressed: Coahuila) 
D. Samuel M. Williams 
Monclova 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776. By James Truslow Adams 
(Boston: The Atlantic monthly press, 1923. xiv, 469 p. $5.00 

This is a book which cannot be ignored by one who would understand 
the last century of our colonial history. The book continues the story 
told in the author’s preceding volume, The founding of New England, 
and is a fulfillment of the promise made in his article ‘*The unexplored 
region in New England history,’’ which appeared in the American 
historical review for July, 1923—a nice bit of advance advertising 
As a piece of scholarly literature the book presents most happily the 
major part of the cream of the investigations of others in the field, to 
gether with a wealth of profound and original research on the part of 
the author — he has been over his field with a fine-toothed comb. His 
judgments at every point are stated clearly and supported by much val 
uable evidence. In reaching his conclusions he has maintained through 
out the attitude of a dispassionate, scientific scholar, unswayed by 
sentimentalism, yet he has allowed his imagination to play within reason. 
As one reads he really lives through the period, at one time with the co 
servatives, at another time with the radicals, both in America and in 
England. 

Perhaps the two greatest contributions are these: first, the clear 
demonstration of how many ‘‘small rivulets rising from springs far re 
mote from the central issue fed the main stream and immensely in 
creased its volume and violence’’; second, the ever growing contest be- 
tween conservatives and radicals, and the influence of this upon the re- 
lation of the colonies with the mother country, and upon the contest 
within the colonies, both before and after the war for independence had 
begun. One is thoroughly convineed that there is no simple formula 
which explains the American revolution properly, that there are very 
many phases which must be considered, and that a real understanding 
is gained only from an examination of each one, capped by a keen ap- 
preciation of the tout ensemble. 


Two criticisms seem to the reviewer to be fair. In the first place, the 
book is weakest in its presentation of constitutional arguments; const- 
tutional questions and arguments are not totally ignored, but they do not 
appear in their proper proportion. Secondly, the author stresses contin- 
ually the sordid, the base, and at times the vile, in actions and motives, so 
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that one is left in perhaps too morbid a state of mind. Far be it from 
the reviewer to insist that the constitutional side of the story is the only 
one to be told; but he does believe that it was a very important one in 
the minds of many leaders — perhaps, though, less so in New England 
than in the minds of leaders in colonies farther south. Nor does the 
reviewer believe that the sordid and the base and even the vile should 
remain untold; but the bright, the worthy and the laudable should be 
presented in their true proportions — and certainly there were some men 
of high ideals and worthy impulses. However, the reviewer is not an 
advocate of ‘‘the lower criticism’’ nor of the ‘‘drool method”’ in history. 

The book is a great book, and one that will be used for a long time as 
one of the very best short-cuts to an understanding of an extremely com- 
plicated, yet intensely interesting period and set of historical problems. 
One will find here a wealth of material, skillfully presented with many 
sound observations and conclusions, on such topies as the following, 
found in the table of contents: the machinery of empire, culture and 
ideals of the colonists, policy of unified control, attempts at codperation 
— imperial and colonial, diverging interests, expanding energies, the 
great divide, the wrong turning, the fate of a continent, war and business, 
the insoluble problem, the issue defined, the defeat of the conservatives, 
civil war. 


C. S. BoucHER 


The history of the American people, revised edition. By Charles A. 
Jeard and William C. Bagley. (New York: The Maemillan com- 
pany, 1923. xvi, 708 p.). 

James Harvey Robinson’s remark that when one has gone through a 
textbook and safely weathered the examination he rarely has any further 
use for it, does not prove true in the case of Beard and Bagley’s History 
of the American people. The first edition of this book (in 1918) ex- 
pressed the newer tendencies in textbook writing and was well received 
by teachers. However, the revision of 1923 has remedied some of the 
criticisms raised against the original by employing more simple and di- 
rect language, by omitting unessential subject-matter, and by a more con- 
sistent use of the topical method of presentation. 

Since this textbook is designed for junior high school use, the em- 
phasis is rightly placed upon cultural, social and economic factors in 
American history. Especially commendable are discussions on the in- 
fluence of labor, religion, education and science. The part played by 
women in history is treated more adequately that in any other textbook. 
The authors have touched briefly the political aspects of topies like im- 
perialism, diplomacy and finanee, leaving a detailed consideration for 
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the senior high school. The tariff is treated more fully than is necessary 
for a seventh or eighth grade history. The mention of Nathan Hale. 
the Green mountain boys, John Stark, and other heroie figures wil! a) 


}. 
| 


peal to many. More space than is customary is accorded the contriby 
tions of races other than the English, and many events which would 
question the political integrity of famous Americans are unnoticed. 
Pedagogical aids of questions and exercises, as well as suggestive prob- 
lems for further study follow each chapter. A grouping of chapters 
for review purposes and the enumeration of events in chronological order 
eliminate the objection that the purely topical form of treatment ig- 
nores the time element. Slight changes have been made in the physical 
make-up of the book, in the character of the color plates, illustrations, 
and maps. On the whole, a good textbook has been made better by the 
scientific and thorough serutiny of its authors. 
Bessie Louise Pirerc! 


Jay’s treaty: a study in commerce and diplomacy. By Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, Ph. D. (New York: The Maemillan company, 1923. 388 p. 
$3.25). 

As so frequently happens the subtitle of this book conveys a better 
idea of its contents than the title proper. Except at the head of the 
page Jay’s name is scarcely mentioned until the narrative is three-quar- 
ters of the way along, and the negotiations in which the special envoy was 
directly concerned occupy at most only three or four chapters out of the 
total number of thirteen. Nor does the author choose to regard the rati- 
fication controversy as a part of his field. His special concern is to pro 
duce from a careful examination of all available records a better account 
of Anglo-American commerce and diplomacy in the years between the 
revolution and the signing of Jay’s treaty. The study, if not its title, 
is fully justified by the failure of previous writers to give to the back- 
ground of the treaty the same generous attention they have accorded 
to the treaty itself and to its reception in America. In addition to the 
more available material Mr, Bemis has examined with unusual care the 
great collection of unprinted public papers and official correspondence 
of the British foreign and colonial offices, the public papers and diplomat. 
ic correspondence of the United States government, the manuscripts of 
the Canada archives at Ottawa, and the correspondence and state papers 
of the French foreign office (page 347). His research is so thorough 
that he has succeeded in making a distinet contribution to historical 


knowledge. He has earned as well as won the rather considerable award 
he received from the Knights of Columbus. 
On those phases of Anglo-American relations which have to do with 
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the west Mr. Bemis adds something in spite of the previous activity in 
this field of Professor Turner and others of his school. There is an 
exeellent chapter on the ‘‘ Neutral Indian barrier state project,’’ which 
emphasizes the great hold this idea had on British diplomats of the 
time. Another chapter on the ‘‘ Frontier erisis’’ of 1793 and 1794 tells 
with satisfying completeness the story of Governor Simeoe’s intrigues 
and of the way in which he exerted himself to thwart the attempts of 
the American commission to make peace with the Indians prior to 
Wayne’s.campaign. Additional evidence is cited, also, to show that in 
these years British officials deliberately and intentionally furnished the 
Indians with munitions and supplies to be used against the Americans. 

Turning to the subject of commerce, Mr. Bemis has convincing proof 
of his contention that England not only completely dominated the Ameri- 
can market, but also that in the years 1788 to 1794 ‘‘the United States 
was the greatest single foreign customer of England’’ (page 34). He 
publishes copies of customs receipts, found in the papers of William 
Pitt (otherwise unavailable because of the ravages of fire), which on 
this point are conclusive. Indeed, by the years 1793 and 1794 the 
United States took nearly one-fifth of the total output of English fae- 
tories. It is not surprising, therefore, that the English government was 
greatly concerned about the protection and promotion of this valuable 
trade. Jefferson’s belief that England could speedily be brought to 
terms by commercial pressure is not without a certain justification, for 
whenever British trade with America was in real danger such British 
concessions aS were necessary to meet the needs of the situation were 
invariably made. The appointment of Hammond as minister to the 
United States was ‘‘to prevent . . . a revival of the discrimination 
movement’’ (page 94). The almost forgotten two-months embargo of 
1794 played no small part ‘‘in impelling the Ministry toward a peaceable 
settlement with the United States’* (page 230). ‘‘The certainty of in- 
jurious commercial discrimination, apart from the imminence of actual 
war, was enough to convince the Ministry of the desirability of an im- 
mediate settlement with Jay’’ (page 232). 

The anti-British policy which Jefferson and his supporters would have 
pursued, however, was far too great a risk for the commercial classes of 
America to take if they could help it. Serious interruption of their 
trade relations with Great Britain would have been far more disastrous 
to them than to the English manufacturers from whom they bought 
The new American government, moreover, under Hamilton’s guidance 
had bound itself up intimately with the prosperity of the commercial 
class. Its eredit depended upon a permanent income from duties col- 
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lected mainly on imports from England. Stoppage of this revenye 
would, as Hamilton contended, ‘‘eut up eredit by the roots’’ (page 27] 
The federalists, therefore, could not and would not take any risks which 
might imperil American trade with England. Jay’s timidity in dealing 
with Grenville is doubtless more to be ascribed to this factor than to jis 
own personal traits. 

The personal qualities of Jay, however, and of Lord Grenville and al| 
others directly or indirectly concerned in the negotiations are a matter 
of grave concern to Mr. Bemis, as are also their pettiest dickerings. No 
doubt this is as it should be. But the reviewer cannot escape the con- 
viction that President Cheyney might well have picked this episode to 
list along with others where without much justification ‘‘great and gen 
eral effects are asserted to have followed upon certain accidental or per- 
sonal causes’’ (American historical review, 29: 233). The abandonment 
of the frontier posts by the British was as inevitable as that the farmer 
would one day displace the fur trader. A commercial agreement be- 
tween two countries so closely bound together by the ties of trade as were 
England and the United States was equally inevitable. ‘‘ Examined 
closely, weighed and measured carefully, set in true perspective, the per- 
sonal, the casual, the individual influence in history sinks in significance, 
and the eyelical forces loom up’’ (Ibid., 29: 235). And so if Jay’s treaty 
is to be renamed at all, which seems unnecessary, why not rather than 
Hamilton’s treaty, as Mr. Bemis suggests, let it be called the inevitable 
treaty? For surely some such agreement had to come. 

The book is easy to read. Mr. Bemis writes well, at times unusually 
well. Careful proof reading has eliminated all but a few of the most 
inconsequential typographical errors. The publishers have done their 
best to make the volume attractive. Even the five appended documents 
challenge the reader’s attention. The most important and longest of 
them is a comparison of Jay’s draft of September, 1794, with the treaty 
finally signed in November, 1794. It shows how many and great were 
the concessions Jay made. The books and documents cited in the 
bibliography are critically evaluated, and the index is adequate. Ani as 
for the hidden crosses and rosaries, which certain members of a modern 
hooded order would seek industriously to find (did they ever read his 
tory), there are none. 

Joun D. Hicks 


A. Barton Hepburn, his life and service to his time. By Joseph Bucklin 
Bishop. (New York: Charles Seribner’s sons, 1923. ix, 421 p.). 

The National City bank, the Chase National bank, and the New York 

chamber of commerce are so nearly national public institutions that 
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whatever throws additional light upon their activities acquires a general 
interest. Mr. Hepburn was connected with all of them. A Vermonter, 
in business in New York, he first became notable through the investiga- 
tion of railroads, and the preparation of the Report that bears his name, 
in 1879-1880. He learned banking first through his activities as ex- 
aminer and comptroller of the currency, and ended by a long presidency 
of the Chase National bank. His publie importance is based largely 
upon his connection with the fight for sound money and the gold stand- 
ard. He was a republican, and in his old age he was virulent against 
the administrative activities and foreign policies of the Wilson govern- 
ment. 

This biography, which is evidently the result of family desire for an 
adequate memorial, tells no secrets, gives no better understanding of 
the workings of capital than we have already possessed, but does record 
conveniently and frankly the opinions and external acts of a man of 
conscience and affairs. 


F. L. P. 


Building the American nation. By Nicholas Murray Butler. (New 
York: Charles Seribner’s sons, 1923. xviii, 375 p.). 

This book consists of a series of lectures delivered by President Butler 
in 1923 at various English and Seotech universities, in which he inter- 
prets the United States to England. The method of presentation is 
“an intermingling of constitutional history and development with some 
account of those personalities that are conspicuous by reason of the 
character and extent of their public service’? (page xviii). Constitu- 
tional questions are treated from a federalist viewpoint, and unstinted 
eulogy is meted out to the statesmen who represented it. Hamilton is 
“the greatest and most commanding intellect that the new world had 
produced. Only Jonathan Edwards and Ralph Waldo Emerson ean 
approach him’’ (page 99). Washington, Marshall, and Lineoln are 
treated in a similar vein. Jefferson and Madison receive recognition 
for their great services to democracy or the constitution, but with reser- 
vations. The last lecture, on ‘‘Fifty years of growth and change’’ in- 
cludes a brief plea for ‘‘the international mind’’ and some explanations 
of the reasons why we have not as a people attained it. 

Small indeed is President Butler’s respect for those who advance the 
notion ‘‘that the provisions of the constitution of the United States were 
framed and aecepted under the primary influence of the economic appe- 
tites and the economie interests of men,’’ and that ‘‘the ruling motive 
behind the constitution . . . was the protection of the property 
interest of those individuals and groups that were chiefly concerned in 
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its framing and ratification.’’ ‘*To assign motives for the action 
another,’’ he says, ‘‘is to reveal one’s self; it means that the writer 
would be influenced under similar conditions by the motives that he 
ascribes to those of whom he writes. . . . It is a travesty to dignify 
so unscholarly an adventure by the title of an economic interpretat 0” 
of history’’ (pages 95, 96). There are other statements to which some 
historians might take exception: for example the assertion that during 
the confederation period the ‘‘foolish notion that a strong central goy- 
ernment would of necessity mean a control of civil and political liberty 
as distasteful as that by the British crown, found voices but no wick 
spread support’’ (page 64); or the implications of a conspiracy of th 
‘*slavocracy’’ to bring on the Mexiean war (page 231). Some econo.- 
mists might pick flaws in the statement that Hamilton ‘‘knew that in 
direct taxes were easier to collect than any other, and that a govern- 
ment deriving its support from them would not necessarily be compelled 
to live from hand to mouth as might one drawing its revenues solely 
from direct taxes’’ (page 148), but it accords with the cautious asper 
sions that the author later casts upon the income tax (pages 283, 21 

His opinion of the eighteenth amendment seems, on the whole, to be n 
better than his opinion of the sixteenth (page 292). 

There are concise and lucid statements of constitutional questions 
such as the location of sovereignty in the United States (page 125 ff 
and Calhoun’s views at the time of the nullification controversy (page 
213 ff.). The literary style throughout is polished, effeetive, and in. 
teresting, with frequent aphorisms and broad generalizations — often. 
perhaps, too broad —that are suggested by facts or incidents presented 

Donato L. McMurry 


The oil trusts and Anglo-American relations. By E. H. Davenport and 
Sidney Russell Cooke. (New York: The Maemillan eompany, 1924 
272 p. $2.50). 

The opening sentences of this work read like an echo of some recent 
developments in our national eapital. ‘‘It seems that oil has fallen into 
bad odour. It is popularly believed to excite the worst passions, to rouse 
in business men a greed more consuming than the greed of gold, to move 


statesmen to Machiavellian designs. Even to have served with an oi! 
company suggests having signed on with a pirate crew.’’ But the book 
was already in type before Teapot dome erupted, the authors are British, 
not American, and they are primarily concerned with the international 
and not the American domestic oil scandals. Nevertheless the names 
of ex-Secretary Fall, of Doheny, Sinclair, and Seeretary Hughes, of 
Mexico, and the Chester concessions, occur with a ‘‘damnable iteration ~ 
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that helps to point the moral of what happens when government links 
up with oil. 

it is a racy tale told with Menckenian verve and gusto, and deserves 
a place alongside the French Delaisi’s Oil, its influence on polities. 
Whether practically familiar with oil production or not the authors 
seem widely conversant with the facts of the oil situation both in its 
technical and international aspects. Early chapters deal with the 
British naval oil policy (beginning with Lord Fisher as early as 1904) 
and the ‘‘aecentuation’’ of the military and naval uses of petroleum 
products in the world war. Lord Curzon’s remark that ‘‘the Allies 
floated to victory on a wave of oil’’ is stressed and amplified; and Cle- 
menceau is quoted as writing to President Wilson (December 15, 1917) : 
“\ failure in the supply of petrol would cause the immediate paralysis 
of our armies and might compel us to a peace unfavorable to the Allies.’’ 
“As demands went up, tankers went down through the German sub- 
marine campaign,’’ until one tanker a day was being disposed of in the 
early part of 1917. 

But it is governmental participation in oil production and the interna- 
tional competition for new sources of supply, especially between the 
United States and Great Britain, that chiefly concern Messrs. Davenport 
and Cooke. They are at one with President Bedford of the New Jersey 
standard oil company (Foreign affairs, March, 1923) in deploring such 
government participation in oil production as the British government 
purchase of a majority interest in the Anglo-Persian company, and de- 
clare that ‘‘it is not the business of the state to speculate in oil or any 
other industrial stock’’ (Parenthetically, neither Mr. Bedford nor our 
authors seem to think that the private consumer of petroleum products 
needs any protection from a giant monopoly.) But they differ in toto 


” 


as to what governments should do in the world scramble for oil lands. 
These authors conceive that the American foreign policy from the days 
of Secretary of state Bryan down has been largely devoted to ‘‘further- 
ing the interests of Standard Oil,’’ and that the furore over the San 
Remo agreement originated in that quarter. They quote approvingly the 
New York World remark, ‘‘Show Mr. Hughes an oil well and he will 
show you an oil policy,’’ and more than intimate that not merely our 
Mexican policy, but also our persistent refusal to reeognize Soviet Russia 
and the belated Colombian treaty were primarily dictated by oil interests. 
Of the American protest against the concession in the Djambi oilfields 
(Dutch East Indies) given by the Dutch government to an Anglo-Duteh 
company, they declare: ‘‘Standard Oil could not have had stronger 


political support that this even if Mr. Bedford . . . had been the 
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oceupant of the White House.’’ International oil rivalries, in their yiew 
profoundly disturbed the Genoa and Hague conferences in 1922, anq 
played their part at Lausanne in 1923. Unless Great Britain and tho 
United States ‘‘agree upon a common principle for oil affairs, thers 
will be serious political trouble in the future.’’ 

The remedy, in the authors’ view, is not an agreement to divide the 
oil world between these two major contestants, even with sops thrown 
to minor countries. For the ‘‘open door’’ to the oilfields, contended for 
(with approval of our oil interests) by the American government, they 
have only derision, pointing out its folly and futility, to say nothing of 
its incompatibility with our tariff, shipping, and other domestic policies 
The true solution, in their opinion, is for Britain and the United States 
as well as other countries. to ‘‘leave their oil interests to fight their own 
battles.’’ In this spirit the British policy of backing the Anglo-Persian, 
Royal Dutch-Shell, and other British controlled companies, is condemned 
equally with the American. For Great Britain ‘‘control of the sea 
routes makes every oilfield in the world a potential source of supply’ i: 
war as well as in peace, and the right policy for every country is the 
sound old one of laissez faire, and take no thought of the morrow! 

It is a stimulating as well as an interesting book, whether one agrees 
with its conclusions or not. Incidentally there are two helpful maps in 
colors, on one of which (that showing the oilfields of the middle east 
are shown the wide-branching lines of the much disputed Chester con- 
cession. 


Americans tm eastern Asia. A eritical study of the policy of the United 
States with reference to China, Japan and Korea in the 19th cen- 
tury. By Tyler Dennett. (New York: The Maemillan company, 
1922. xvi, 725 p. $5.00). 

For more than a decade American students of far eastern relations 
have leaned very heavily upon the remarkable volumes of Mr. Il. b 
Morse: The international relations of the Chinese empire. That his 
point of view is not American but British is not a reason for objecting 
to his unrivaled and irreplaceable work. It is desirable, however, to 
have the American point of view presented and Mr. Tyler Dennett 
whose ancestors did not leave America when the revolutionary issues 
were joined, and who has studied far eastern questions from the sources 
and on the ground, has made an interesting and valuable contribution 
to that presentation. THis book is not confined to American relations 
with China but also includes those with Japan, Korea, Hawaii, and tle 
Philippines. 

The somewhat forbidding bulk of Mr. Dennett’s work quite belies i's 
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attractive contents. The author has not been content to seek a scholarly 
interpretation, he has written to sustain the interest of the general 
reader; in both efforts he has been successful. Particularly delightful 
are the earlier chapters on the ‘‘ Beginnings of American commerece,’’ 
in which the romance of voyages full of peril, but highly profitable if 
successful, is not sacrificed entirely to statistics. The significance of 
Manila as an American port of call became apparent before 1800: ‘* In- 
dependent of the China trade, the Philippines were of slight importance 
to Americans’’ (page 33). ‘‘In 1832 Edmund Roberts reported that 
the city [Macao] enjoyed the reputation of being one of the most im- 
moral places in the world —a statement not supported by other testi- 
mony’’ (page 48). (The reviewer ventures to offer belated support of 
Mr. Roberts’ opinion. In 1923 Macao seemed to him at once the most 
frankly vicious and the most beautiful city he had visited in the orient.) 
The American merchants were not inclined to raise racial or class dis- 
tinctions with the Chinese and won their friendship. In a bargain, 
however, each side had to keep a sharp eye on the other. 

For the part taken by Americans in the opening of China and Japan 
to the west this book is of first importance. It is something of a shock 
to learn that in China Turkey was assumed to be a dependency of the 
United States from the amount of Turkish opium transported in Ameri- 
can ships (page 116). In China we witness the gradual evolution of a 
cooperative policy which amounts in practice to the tying of Americans 
to the tail of the British cart. At the commencement of this process 
American merchants objected to the use of force, believing that more 
was to be secured from the Chinese by peaceful methods (page 62), but 
subsequently they came to the point of advising their government that 
‘‘An appeal to arms may be necessary, and it will be well, if possible, 
to follow the English in making a treaty’’ (page 136). Ultimately 
American treaty commissioners followed the British and French armies 
into Peking and secured the privileges for which others had fought. 

Mr. Dennett suggests that the divergence in the Chinese and British 
texts of the Bogue treaty (1843) is proof sufficient that credit is due 
rather to the Chinese negotiators than to the British for the establish- 
ment of equal treatment of foreigners in the opened ports (page 110). 
This diserepancy may be due simply to the difficulty of expressing the 
same idea in different languages. It would be interesting to have the 
Chinese record of the negotiations for verification. Article xxv of the 
Treaty of Wanghia is misprinted, an ‘‘and”’ instead of an ‘‘in’’ making 
it ambiguous as to the scope of American extraterritorial rights (page 
163). A eurious misstatement appears on page 209 in connection with 
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the ‘‘associations for worshiping God’’ which fomented the Taiping ye 
bellion: ‘‘These associations were regarded as treasonable, since oy), 
the emperor could worship God.’’ A transfer of chapters dealing wit), 
Japan in Parts 3 and 4 to Part 5 and the division of Chapter 27 
‘*Treaty revision’’ into two parts, one to: be left in Part 5, the other 
transferred to Part 6, would have contributed to the unity of these 
highly important sections of the work. 

Summarizing American policy as it had developed by 1861 the author 
says: ‘‘The foundation of this policy was ‘most-favored-nation’ treat. 
ment, equivalent to what is now called the ‘open-door’ policy”’ (page 
407). If this be true what was the necessity for the latter? That Mr. 
Dennett himself does not think it to be true is clear from his next sen 
tence: ‘‘Above this lay the decision, many times repeated, not to ac- 
quire any territorial possessions or protectorates in Asia or the Pacific 
ocean.’’ Only by regarding this latter element as included, along with 
the provisions of the most-favored-nation clauses, in the earlier concep- 
tion of the open door in China is it possible to speak of John Hay’s notes 
as a ‘‘re-assertion of the open-door policy’’ (chapter 32). It is true 
that the principal object of the most-favored-nation clauses and of the 


. b J 


Hay propositions was the same: to establish equality of treatment among 
the powers in China. But the most-favored-nation clauses did not 
touch the matter of integrity, territorial or administrative. The Ameri 
can pronouncement of intention not to infringe on China’s territorial! 
or administrative integrity was something apart from the most-favored- 
nation clause and no other government had made a similar pronounce- 
ment. The development of leased territories and spheres of interest was 
not prevented by the most-favored-nation clauses. The open-door doc- 
trine of Secretary Hay was not a reassertion of American most-favored- 
nation clauses; it provided for the inelusion of privileges secured by 
them but it also safeguarded those privileges by the addition of a self 
denying ordinance which obligated the powers not to create conditions 
that would make them inoperative. However the statement on page 
647 that ‘‘the United States expressly stipulated that it did not recog- 
nize the spheres of influence’’ is quite erroneous. 

That Japan from the beginning received much more favorable treat 
ment than China at the hands of the powers is evident in Mr. Dennett's 
pages. The United States agreed by treaty to offer its good offices in 
case Japan got into difficulties and Japan availed herself of that clause 
more than once. The United States was the first of the powers | 
acquiesce in Japan’s desire for treaty revision. Although the American 


government apparently did not realize the fact, its: insistence upon 
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treating Korea as an independent state played into the hands of Japan. 
But for the refusal of the United States to support the European powers 
in 1894 in joint action to compel the Japanese troops to withdraw from 
Korea there would have been no Sino-Japanese war. The immigration 
question was a large factor influencing American sentiment against any 
sort of support of China. But Americans naturally favored the push 
ing, receptive Japanese against the reluctant Chinese, until the Japanese 
showed their strength. 

The story of American policy is not carried beyond 1900 and from 
about 1870 to 1900 only selected topies are treated. In one chapter 
the results that are revealed of missionary ‘‘aggressiveness’’ in China 
open a vista more distressing than inspiring for further research, results 
that contrast unfavorably with those that have followed unprotected 
mission work in Japan. In another the harsh handling of the immigra- 
tion question with China forms a background for the later mingled 
caution and contumely in the treatment of our Japanese immigrants. 
Chapters are devoted to trade, to Hawaii and the Philippines, and to 
the Boxer rebellion. A coneluding chapter on ‘‘Personalities and prin- 
ciples’’ is little more than a restatement from previous chapters. 

The author concludes that ‘‘the tap-root of American policy in Asia 
has been and is most-favored nation treatment. . . . American 
policy is not philanthropic; it is not, in its motive and history, benev- 
olent; but it is beneficent, for the United States is so situated that 
American interests in Asia are best promoted by the growth of strong, 
prosperous and enlightened Asiatic states’’ (page 680). He believes 
very strongly that cooperation should be the consistent companion policy 
of the United States. ‘‘The history of American policy in the nineteenth 
century, and there does not appear to be any different testimony from 
more recent history, indicates that American interests in Asia, which 
are best served by the open door and the development of strong Asiatic 
states, fare best under a co-operative policy in which the American 
Government is ably and energetically represented’’ (page 680). With 
this conclusion it would be difficult to disagree, provided that more in 
the future than in the past the rights and needs of China shall be placed 
over against those of the codperating powers and their citizen bond- 
holders. 


A chapter of bibliographical notes, a bibliography, a table of the 
American presidents, secretaries of state, and diplomatic representatives 
in the far east from 1842 to 1900, and an index round out this compen- 
dious treatise. There are paragraphs of opinion that sound rather 
trite and some pages that move with more strength than grace. But 
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such criticisms are gratuitous beside the solid value of this painstaking 
and informing study. 
Haroip Scorr Quiciey 


The pioneer west: narratives of the westward march of empire. Selected 
and edited by Joseph Lewis French. (Boston: Little, Brown, and 
company, 1923. xv, 386 p. $2.50) 

The cowboy: his characteristics, his equipment, and his part in th, 
development of the west. By Philip Ashton Rollins. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s sons, 1922. xv, 353 p. $2.50) 

It is easy for the historian to undervalue such books as these, for the 
well-worn formula, ‘‘they add little to our previous knowledge of the 
subject,’’ rises up at once to damn them. In this instance, however, 
an appeal to that thoroughly respectable mode of self-flattery misses the 
point altogether. The pioneer west and The cowboy are documents of 
the present rather than histories of the past. Properly regarded they 
become a part of the rapidly accumulating evidence that the frontier 
theme has at length arrived safely in the realm of literature. These 
books are expected to sell, and probably the publishers will not be dis- 
appointed. The ground broken by writers like Hamlin Garland and 
Herbert Quick promises to bring forth a rich harvest. 

The distinguishing characteristic of this late literature of the west 
is that it shuns the fantastic, the exaggerated, and the untrue. Mr 
Rollins has caught the spirit of it when he describes cowboys in the 
language of one of them as ‘‘ just plain, every-day, bow-legged humans.’ 
In this respect Mr. French has done almost as well. His volume is 
composed of extracts from other writers chosen, he says, according to 
the motto, ‘‘ All of which I saw, and part of which I was.’’ 

The book by Mr. Rollins will be more valuable to the historian than the 
book by Mr. French. The former is by all odds the most complete and 
truthful story of the cowboy ever published. The latter attemps a wider 
range — trom the days of Lewis and Clark to the days of Theodore 
Roosevelt — and of course it hits only the favorite high spots. But 
who would have thought that the time would come when an historical 
source-book (for in a sense that is what Mr. French has produced) would 
be printed for popular consumption? 

Joun D. Hicks 


These United States; a symposium. Edited by Ernest Gruening. (New 
York: Boni and Liveright, 1923. 388 p.) 

These United States is a series of essays which first saw light in the 

New York Nation, ‘‘in somewhat abbreviated form.’’ This work «is- 
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eusses twenty-seven of the states. A second volume dealing with the 
other states has recently appeared. According to the editor of this 
cooperative enterprise, the writers of the several articles ‘‘differ eon- 
siderably in political and economic convictions, in their mode of life.”’ 
Ile wisely warns us that no common point of view has been attempted, 
other than the purpose to give a composite picture of ‘‘the great abun- 
dance and variety of the United States, of the problems that are 
inevitably raised by our historical, physiographic, racial, and economic 
heterogeneity, and of the part these various factors play in our twentieth 
century civilization.’’ He recognizes the fact that ‘‘another equally 
qualified group of contributors might with the assignments have pre- 
sented many different aspects and reached widely different conclusions.”’ 
In 1857 Maeaulay writing to a correspondent in the United States 
predicted that after the period of free land should have passed in this 
country it too would have its Manchesters and its Liverpools with their 
slums and their concomitant industrial and social problems. Then, it 
might be doubtful whether a democratic form of government would 
work. This is the problem which some of the writers of these articles 
are confronted with in discussing those states wherein industrialism has 
already gone far. The titles of some of the essays would indicate that 
this idea was in the minds of their authors: ‘‘ Michigan, the Fordizing 
of a pleasant peninsula’’; ‘‘Delaware, the ward of a feudal family’’; 
‘‘lowa, a mortgaged Eldorado’’; ‘‘ Arkansas, a native proletariat.”’ 
Certainly we are impressed with the heterogeneity of American life 
after having presented to us what one of the writers terms an ideal 
proletarian community — Arkansas — and having learned that its own 
popular motto is: ‘‘I’ve never seen nothin’. I don’t know nothin’. I 
hain’t got nothin’, and I don’t want nothin’,’’ or after having pondered 
over the comment of the author of the essay on Michigan: ‘‘Some day 
some convention of salesmen will agree to a much more appropriate coat 
of arms for the new Michigan. It will picture the lean cheeks and the 
death’s-head smile of Henry Ford, in the halo of a spare tire, flanked 
by chimneys and flivvers on a ground of soot. Underneath in place of 
the stately Latin will be inscribed the more salesmanlike legend: Always 


in the lead.’’ Contrast these with the poetical and idealistic descriptions 
of South Dakota and Louisiana. 

Many of the writers deplore the change from the old feudal aristocracy 
to the rule of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. This is notably true 
in the ease of Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn in his study of South Carolina, 
where the old planter aristocracy with its literary culture and its leisure 
is being displaced by a vulgar and materialistic rule. H. L. Mencken, 
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writing of Maryland, depicts a similar transformation. He insists that 
the whole state is being ‘‘Fordized,’’ and that even Johns Hopkins 
university is being infected with the new virus of industrialization, [py 
discussing the society of Baltimore he compares the exclusiveness of the 
old aristocracy with the new commercial democracy. ‘‘ There are leaders 
of fashion in Baltimore to-day whose grandmothers could not speak 
English,’’ he writes. ‘‘The whole show descends to a fatuous burlesque, 
It has the brilliance of a cireus parade, and the cultural significance of 
an annual convention of the Elks.’’ Ina truly Menekenian spirit he suy- 
gests that Maryland has reached that stage of mediocrity toward which 
the whole country is tending. Mr. John Macy tells us that Senator 
Lodge is the last of his race, and he also suggests that probably no great 
thought has ever stirred in the aristocratic brain of the man who at 
least ‘‘has not for fifty years written or spoken a bad sentence.’’ This 
critic further declares that Massachusetts is intellectually decadent from 
her own standards. ‘‘ Boston is, as Mr. Herford has said, ‘the abandoned 
farm of literature.’ But not in literature alone. In all the arts, in all 
intellectual matters Boston, once the Athens of America is stagnant, 
moribund.’’ Massachusetts has now become the private potato patch of 
the Irish. 

The middle west and the far west, so much more youthful, give little 
occasion for their champions or detractors to indulge in that sad con 
templation of which Tennyson sings, 

‘*That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.”’ 
Mr. Johann Smertenko in writing of Iowa, a ‘‘mortgaged Eldorado,” 
finds a few oases in what he regards as a materialistic desert. He fails, 
however, to catch the pioneer idealism of its people, and to mention 
such signs of its literary awakening as are evidenced by such writers as 
John T. Frederick with his Midland magazine; Edwin Ford Piper, the 
poet laureate of the prairies; Roger Sergel, the novelist; Ruth Suckow, 
whose stery, ‘‘Country people,’’ is now appearing in the Century. 

The writers of many of these essays belong to the intelligentzia, or 
better to what Mrs. Gertrude Atherton ealls the ‘‘sophisticates.”’ In 
characterizing sections of our country by a few clever epigrams or well 
written paragraphs, they have often failed to catch the real American 
spirit — its idealisms and its wholesomeness. ‘‘Certainly it is not 
Periclean; nor is it a spirit which is ‘sicklied over by the pale cast of 
thought’; for it is far too hopeful and too fresh from conflict with 4 
boisterous Nature.”’ 


The essays, interestingly written as they are, and at times genuinely 
informative, smell too often of the literary workshop. Somehow we 
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foe| that often these authors have not done justice to their respective 
states. We are not satisfied that Dorothy Fisher’s Vermont is still 
unaffected by the industrial world; that Nevada is all live-stock mon- 
opoly ; that Delaware is only the tool of the Duponts; that Arizona is 
only the ‘‘land of the joyous adventure’’; or that the Fordization of 
Michigan or Maryland is all that characterizes their people. 

The book as a whole is stimulating, and in the hands of a careful 
teacher might well be used as collateral reading in a course in American 
history for the purpose of calling attention to some of the danger-spots 
and weaknesses in American life; and at the same time act as an anti- 
dote for our chronic provincialism and ever lingering smugness. 

GiLBerT G. BENJAMIN 


Monetary reform. By John Maynard Keynes (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and company, 1924. viii, 227 p.) 

This volume contains chapters on ‘‘The consequences to society of 
changes in the value of money,’’ ‘‘Publie finance and changes in the 
value of money,’’ ‘‘The theory of money and the foreign exchanges,”’ 
and ‘‘ Alternative aims in monetary policy.’’ These topics lead up to 
one of the author’s main theses, namely, that the tendency of to-day 
is to watch and to control the creation of eredit and to let the creation 
of currency follow suit, rather than, as formerly, to watch and control 
the creation of currency and to let the creation of credit follow suit. 
Thus, according to the author ‘‘a good constructive scheme can be sup- 
plied merely by a development of our existing arrangements on more 
deliberate and self-conscious lines.’’ To take as the objective of the 
treasury and of the Bank of England a policy of stablizing dollar ex- 
change is wrong, according to Mr. Keynes. The principal object of 
regulation is the stability of sterling prices; exchange stability is a 
secondary matter. Credit expansion is to be controlled through the 
regulation of the bank rate. The Bank of England is to have a buying 
and selling price for gold, but after all, gold does not form an important 
part of the system of control as advocated by the author. In fact, he 
says, ‘‘gold plays no important part in our system.’’ And with refer- 
ence to the policy of the federal reserve board, he maintains that ‘‘ For 
the past two years the United States has pretended to maintain a gold 
standard. In fact, it has established a dollar standard; and instead of 
ensuring that the value of the dollar shall conform to that of gold, it 
makes provision, at great expense, that the value of gold shall conform 
to that of the dollar.’’ Mr. Keynes believes that changing prices are 
the root of many social evils and that stability will prevent many labor, 
investment, and business ills. 
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According to the reviewer’s point of view, Mr. Keynes’s theory has 
serious defects. To say that the Bank of England is to ‘‘regulate,’’ }y; 
not to “‘peg’’ the ‘‘price of gold’’ is not convincing. For example, wpon 
what data would the Bank of England base its policy of ‘‘ price regy 
tion’’? Would it not be necessary to take into account the changing 
production and supply of gold, and changes in the demands in arts 
In that event, factors affecting the production and use of gold become 
an important element in the regulation of its ‘‘price,’’ and gold has thus 
not been eliminated as an important factor in the regulation policy. It 
appears, also, that the author has overlooked the speculative element 
in the price and exchange problem. In practice, how could regulation 
prevent the dealers.in exchange from buying and selling gold rather than 
the credit or paper pound if they see an advantage in doing so? More. 
over, it appears that the author has overlooked the fact that bankers 
and merchants in gold using countries have become so accustomed to 
think in terms of gold that for years to come it will be impossible for 
them to adjust their dealings to value in terms of a credit instrument 
And, finally, since the author’s plan puts the regulation in the hands of 
the treasury (in England) and of the great banks, will business men, and 
even laboring classes, be satisfied to have banking and government 
agencies tamper with matters affecting the course of prices and values 
Will they not be more willing to aecept the ills they have rather than 
to fly to ills they know not of ? 
Isaac Lipprncorr 


War diary. By George E. Leach. (Minneapolis: Pioneer printers 
1923. 205 p.) 

This volume has to do with the history of the 151st field artillery, a 
Minnesota regiment which served in France during the world war as 
part of the famous Rainbow division. The author, who was in comman(| 
of this regiment throughout the entire period of its service, here presents, 
in the form of brief day-by-day entries, an account of his own and his reg- 
iment’s experiences from September, 1917, when the regiment left Fort 
Snelling, to May, 1919, when it was mustered out of service at Camp 
Dodge, Iowa. As form and title would suggest, the account is based 
upon a daily record made at the time of the events and experiences 
deseribed. Profiting by the experience of his father, a civil war veteran 
who had always deplored the lack of detailed contemporary records of 
the service of his regiment, Colonel Leach kept two diaries, one, rather 
detailed, extending through January, 1919, and the other, in briefer 
form and intended originally as a safeguard against loss of the first 


extending to the end of the period. The published diary is a composite 
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of these two originals, freely edited, and expanded by the addition of 
explanatory and descriptive material supplied from the author’s memory 
and of documentary material obtained from official sources after the 
event. Unfortunately the published diary contains no clear indications 
of such revision, and the book thereby loses something of its distinctive 
character as a contemporary record, but from the point of view of an 
authoritative and vivid account of the service rendered by one of the 
American regiments at the front, this diary is a distinet, and perhaps a 
unique, contribution to the history of American participation in the 
world war. 
FRANKLIN F. HoLprook 


America of yesterday as reflected in the journal of John Davis Long. 
Edited by Lawrence Shaw Mayo (Boston, n.d. vii, 250 p.) 

‘‘Yesterday’’ is always a relative term, none the less the selected 
entries of this diary from February, 1848, to August, 1915, bring us in 
contact with events that must seem to many of their readers to have oe- 
curred but yesterday. It is a robust and characteristically American 
tale that the editor lets the diary tell from the time when little Johnny 
Davis Long, nine years old, a resident of a country village in Maine, 
begins to ‘‘keep a journal’’ and writes, ‘‘I have read the Bible almost 
through, in course. I read a chapter every day, and three every Sun- 
day; and when I get through, Mother is to give me a knife, a wallet, and 
a sack coat for next summer. Father is to give me a dollar.’’ Polities 
begin to interest him that year when the entry reads: ‘‘The United 
States are at war with the Republic of Mexico. . . . Father is op- 
posed to the war, and says it is unjust and wicked, and that it will 
prove a eurse to this nation. . . . The Whigs talk about Henry 
Clay for the next president.’’ Characteristically for Maine the diary 
announces that ‘‘there is a Temperance meeting’’; and a few weeks later 
we are saddened to learn that ‘‘I was ferruled for chewing box-berry 
leaves in school.’’ 

Turning with reluctance from the simplicities of boyhood life in mid- 
nineteenth-century Maine, where people had ‘‘daguerretype likenesses”’ 
taken, relatives went to and fro on visits, and small boys went to school 
and church, livened by a yearly Fourth of July celebration, we find 
young Long first at a nearby academy and in 1853, at the age of four- 
teen, a freshman at Harvard college. College was not all joy for the lad 
from Maine, who boarded out, and was desperately homesick; but by 
his junior year his ability in oratory and debate was recognized, and 
when he graduated as the odist of his class he was fain to acknowledge 
his permanent debt to ‘‘fair Harvard.”’ 
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Years of school teaching and law study followed, and in 1861 young 
Long began his public career by being admitted to the Massachusetts 
bar, and soon afterwards acting as stump speaker for Maine republicans 
in the autumn campaign. Ilis official duties began in the Massachusetts 
legislature, where from 1876 to 1878 he served as speaker of the house. 
whence he became lieutenant governor, and in 1880 defeated Ben Butler 
for the governorship. Theneceforward to the end of his life Mr. Lone 
was always ‘‘Governor’’ to his friends. Thereafter Mr. Long seryed 
three terms in congress, and as a crowning honor was appointed in 1897 
by President-elect McKinley secretary of the navy in his cabinet. 

Whoever expects that Secretary Long’s diary throws new light on the 
question of the destruction of the Maine, and the causes of the Spanish. 
American war, will be disappointed in perusing this volume; but those 
who like to recall the yesterdays of our history as seen through the 
spectacles of a gentle, kindly, yet efficient actor in such scenes will read 
the really important chapters of this book — ‘‘ Washington in 18%s,”’ 
‘‘The testing of the new navy,’’ 


b] 


and ‘‘Santiago’’ — with both pleasure 
and profit. Long’s patience, kindness, and long-suffering, combined with 
a thoroughly effective mastery of his department, make him a refresh- 
ing contrast to some of his fellow cabinet members. 

His account of his assistant secretary’s activities on one day when 
Long decided to rest is certainly character-revealing: ‘‘He is full of 
suggestions many of which are of great value to me, and his spirited 
and forceful habit is a good tonie for one who is disposed to be as con- 
servative and eareful as Iam. He seems to be thoroughly loyal, but the 
very devil seemed to possess him yesterday afternoon. Having the 
authority for that time of Acting Secretary, he immediately began to 
launch peremptory orders: distributing ships; ordering ammunition, 
which there is no means to move, to places where there is no means to 
store it; . . . sending messages to Congress for immediate legisla- 
tion, authorizing the enlistment of an unlimited number of seamen. 

He has gone at things like a bull in a china shop. . . . It 
shows how the best fellow in the world — and with splendid capacities 
is worse than no use if he lack a cool head and careful diseretion.’’ 

Again when Roosevelt resigned to enter the army Long wrote: “‘Ile 
has lost his head to this unutterable folly of deserting the post where 
he is of the most service and running off to ride a horse and, probably, 
brush mosquitoes from his neck on the Florida sands.’’ All of which 
indicates the great differences in the point of view of the two men, and 
the generosity of the elder, who later wrote: ‘‘P.S.— Roosevelt was 
right, and we, his friends, were all wrong. His going into the arm) 
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ied straight to the Presideney.’’ All the more significant are these words 
in view of the fact that Long himself had ambitions, and hopes for 
the vice-presidency in MeKinley’s second term, which would have led 
him. as we know now, ‘‘straight to the Presidency.’’ 

The editor of this volume names as Governor Long’s four chief char- 
acteristics: ‘‘temperance, culminating in total abstinence; love of Latin 
literature; enjoyment of music; and kindliness of heart’’; to these the 
reader of these annals would add a keen sense of humor, as shown in his 
description of Senator Hoar, who ‘‘stands with knees bending inwards, 
and with a quaint drone or whine in his voice. Neither his gesture nor 
elocution is at all fine. It is fun to hear him sound the wu like oo in such 
words as constitution.’’ And again of the same statesman (whom he 
really liked and called ‘‘a delightful man’’) after he had received the 
Bradford manuscript, he says, ‘‘he puts it next to the Seriptures, 
though why he stopped there, I am somewhat surprised.’’ At the White 
House reception of 1900 Long escorted Mrs. Dewey down the line, leav- 
ing, to his great enjoyment, the wives of army officers and other high 
officials in a high state of excitement at the breach in precedence. 
‘Doesn't all this,’’ he wrote his daughter, ‘‘come very pat with your 
present reading of Vanity Fair?’’ 

Another of Long’s characteristics was an ability to coéperate with his 
subordinates and to recognize merit where deserved. Speaking of the 
performance of the navy in the Spanish war he generously writes, ‘‘No- 
body now thinks of my four immediate predecessors who have brought 
the Navy up to the condition it now is. Nobody thinks of the patience 
and thoroughness with which our ships have been equipped and armed, 
and our ordnance brought to the highest state of efficiency by officers here 
at home, men whose names will never be mentioned.’’ 

Altogether Long was an admirable journalist and this is a delightfully 
readable book; nevertheless its historical contribution is slight, consist- 
ing chiefly of atmosphere, and sidelights upon the political personages 
of yesterday. The work of the editor has been done with judicious 
restraint and self-effacement. The illustrations really illustrate, and 
the typography and make-up of the book are excellent, and the index 
adequate. More such chronicles of yesterday may well be presented to 
the American publie. 

LovutsE PHEetps KELLoca 


Contributions to the historical society of Montana. (Helena, Montana: 
The historical society of Montana, 1923. 372 p.) 

More than half the space in this volume is devoted to miscellaneous 

notes and papers written half a century ago by Lieutenant James H. 
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Bradley of the United States army. From 1871 until his death in tho 
Nez Pereé campaign of 1877, Lieutenant Bradley was stationed jin Moy. 
tana and found time, in the midst of his duties at a frontier army pos: 
to make notes on the Indians and fur trade of the upper Missouri cov; 
try. Commendable and unusual as was this interest of an army officer 
in local history one cannot refrain from questioning the wisdom of pub. 
lishing so many of his notes and essays. His contribution to the history 
of Montana is slight. Rarely does he indicate his source of information: 
in some eases his essays seem to have been based entirely on one book 
although reference is made occasionally to some priest or trader who 
was familiar with the fur trade or the life of the neighboring Indians. 
One hundred and twelve pages are given to Bradley’s ‘‘ History of the 
Sioux’’—a subject about which he had apparently little or no first. 
hand information. In the twenty pages devoted to Bradley's essay on 
‘*Hunt’s expedition to Astoria’’ there is practically nothing not found 
in Irving’s Astoria. Perhaps the most valuable part of Lieutenant 
Bradley’s notes is the section dealing with the numbers, habits, and 
traditions of the Blackfeet Indians. 

There are two articles on General George A. Custer and the battle of 
the Little Big Horn. The first of these, by Major E. 8S. Godfrey, is in 
the main a reprint of the latter’s valuable article entitled ‘‘Custer’s last 
battle’? which appeared in the Century magazine for January, 1592. 
The other consists of notes on the Little Big Horn expedition made by 
Mark Kellogg, correspondent for the Bismark Tribune, who lost his life 
in that engagement. 

The editorial work on this volume is open to eriticism: the index is 
not complete; notes are sometimes buried in the body of the text; it is 
only by reference to the table of contents that the authorship of certain 
parts of the book can be determined; more discrimination should hav 
been used in the selection of the extracts included. These defects may 
be due to the fact that Mr. James U. Sanders, librarian of the Montana 
historical society, died while the volume was being prepared for the 
printer. 

C. B. GoopyKoontTz 


The food administration in Iowa. By Ivan L. Pollock. In two volumes 
{lowa chronicles of the world war.] (Iowa City, Iowa: The State 
historical society of Towa, 1923. xvi, 235, xvi, 239 p.) 

While the leaders in the world war regale us with the story of the 
military and diplomatic blunders of their colleagues and adversaries it 
is pleasant to turn to modest volumes such as these in which we learn 
of the activities of the civilian population in war time. There is an 
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after-the-war weariness that comes from reading the war memoirs of 
German generals, English naval officers and Austrian diplomats. Mr, 
Pollock’s book on the food administration in Iowa and others of like 
character help to redress the balance. Here, simply told, we have a 
story of the achievements of men and women in civil life who undertook 
the task of conserving food. 

In Iowa as in other states there was patriotism and readiness to serve 
the nation; to translate patriotism into a willingness to make personal 
sacrifice and to harness the desire to serve were problems that faced the 
food administration. It seems to have performed its task admirably. 
Mr. Pollock has briefly but satisfactorily deseribed the various phases 
of its activity, the conservation of food, price interpretation, the educa- 
tion of the people in saving and the method of enforcing the rules. 
Thongh there were delinquent counties and unwilling individuals, the 
record that Iowa made in the food pledge campaign testifies to the 
ability of the food administration and to the willingness of the people. 
To stand second among the states of the union with ninety-one per cent 
of her families pledged to observe conservation of food in the home was 
no mean achievement. Mr. Pollock has also described the organization 
of the food administration and, in an appendix, has listed the persons 
who served as executive heads or as local agents. 

As Iowa is primarily an agricultural state the problem of stimulating 
and safeguarding food production engaged the attention of the food 
administration. Care was taken to insure the proper condition of 
threshing machines, to increase the production of sorghum as a substitute 
for sugar, to guard against losses from fire and to prevent the waste of 
perishable food products. 

The gradual increase in the efficiency of the organization of the food 
administration in Iowa may be paralleled in other states. Out of con- 
fusion and lack of popular understanding of the necessity of regulation 
came in 1918 gradually more coéperation and comprehension of national 
needs. Mr. Pollock deseribes this evolution in Iowa and commendably 
does not over-emphasize the failure of a small minority of the population 
to act with their fellows. Before the close of the war the great majority 
of the people were coéperating with the food administration and the 
machinery of that organization was working with reasonable celerity 
and smoothness. 

The State historical society of Iowa is to be congratulated upon the 
character of its Chronicles of the world war. It would have been all too 
easy to have elaborated their contents. 


JAMES F. WILLARD 
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Adventures of the first settlers on the Oregon or Columbia river. By 
Alexander Ross. (London: Smith, Elder and company, 1849. 
Reprint. Edited by Milo Milton Quaife. [The Lakeside elassics. 
(Chicago: R. R. Donnelley and sons company, The Lakeside press, 
1923. xxvii, 388 p.) 

This is another of Mr. Quaife’s useful and attractive reprints. (Of 
Ross’s story, either as a narrative of travel or as a source for the history 
of the Astoria expedition, nothing needs to be said. The work has long 
been known and appraised. But the original edition is rare and inae 
cessible to most students, and republication is a publie service. One 
might wish that more publishers, like the Donnelleys, would turn their 
friendly advertising to the issuance of such labors of service; and that 
they might all have at their disposal for the purpose the capable pen and 
sound knowledge of Mr. Quaife. 

Poe 


The government of special charter cities in Iowa. By George F. Robeson 
(lowa City, lowa: The state historical society of Iowa, 1923. 286 p. 

The state of Iowa continues to lead the commonwealths of the middle 
west, if not of the entire country, in the production of monographs dea!- 
ing with state and local government. The present volume is a study of 
the charters of the forty towns and cities in lowa which were incor- 
porated by special acts of the legislature prior to 1858. The new consti 
tution adopted in 1857 forbade the legislature to continue the policy of 
special incorporation and necessitated the passage of general laws for the 
chartering of cities thereafter. From that time down to 1923 the number 
of cities and towns under special charters dwindled steadily from forty 
to five. For legislative purposes, however, the class of special-charter 
cities continued throughout this period to be distinet from the classes of 
cities organized under general laws, although the two groups, in the 
words of the author, ‘‘ presented little if any contrasts.’’ 

What the volume contributes is a study of the contents of special 
legislation for cities from the founding of the territory of Iowa in 1535 
down to 1923. It analyzes the charters themselves and the amendments 
thereto, and not the actual processes of government under the charters. 
The distinction is important, for it is well known that practice in local 
government does not always conform to the letter of the law. Within 
the prescribed limitations, however, the work has been well done. It 
follows a topical arrangement in the main, dealing with municipal in- 
corporation, elections, officers and their duties, the council and its powers, 
the local police power, finance and taxation, local courts, and the contro! 
of streets and publie utilities. Each chapter shows something of tlic 
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historical developments in the particular field in the eighty-five year 
period covered. It would, perhaps, have been possible to make more 
of the growth and evolution of institutions, and of the political and 
economie backgrounds of change, but perhaps that would have called 
for another volume. As it stands the volume is a worth while contri- 
bution to history of local institutions in America. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say of a book published by the State 
historical society of Iowa that it is well printed on good paper and 
adequately documented and indexed. 

WiLuiAM ANDERSON 


The outlaws of Cave-in-rock. Wistorieal accounts of the famous high- 
waymen and river pirates who operated in pioneer days upon the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers and over the old Natchez trace. By 
Otto A. Rothert, secretary, the Filson club. (Cleveland: The Ar- 
thur H. Clark company, 1924. 364 p.) 

According to the author’s preliminary announcement, ‘‘This book is 
intended to give the authentie story of the famous Cave-in-Rock of the 
lower Ohio River, as collected from historic and romantic sources, and 
to present verified accounts of the most notorious of those highwaymen 
and river pirates who in the early days of the Middle West and South 
filled the Mississippi basin with the alarm and terror of their crimes and 


exploits. ’’ 


The work describes the region which was the customary 
habitat of the outlaws, the dangers which beset travelers in the days 
when the population was sparse, and then goes on to tell in detail the 
story of some of the desperadoes who |) ested the routes to the middle 
west and the southwest. The Harpes, Big and Little, Samuel Mason 
and his gang, the counterfeiters who from time to time made the cave 
a rendezvous, all figure in the well written and interesting pages of the 
sumptuously gotten-up book. 

Those with a bent for the bizzarre or with an interest in crime as a 
study will find in Mr. Rothert’s work all the minutest details which can 
be gleaned from early records by one who is accustomed to handling 
historical materials. For the student of the early west there are 
picturesque descriptions of some of the features of pioneer days which 
tind little place in the usual handbooks. While the work does not deal 
with any of the major phases of western history, and its contribution 
is in the nature of a ‘‘close-up’’ of certain transient episodes, it is well 
done and well worth perusal by those who desire to sense the atmosphere 


of the frontier at the close of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries. 
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The constitution of the United States: an historical survey of its formu. 
tion. By Robert Livingston Schuyler. (New York: The Maemil. 
lan company, 1923. ix, 211 p. $1.50) 

This historical survey of the formation of the constitution ‘‘ contains 
the substance of lectures delivered at Cambridge University and the 
London School of Economies and Political Science,’’ in 1921. Such 
lectures purport to present generally accepted facts rather than to 
offer newly discovered materials. Their chief interest to American 
scholars lies in perspective, emphasis, and selection of illustrative ma- 
terials utilized. 

This work bears the marks of mature scholarship and is done in a 
clear concise style. It is presented in five chapters: American experi 
ments in federalism, the Confederation, the framing, the adoption, and 
the launching of the constitution. After a brief discourse upon federal- 
ism the story of the constitution is told in much the same order as one 
finds in other recent books upon the subject. The author’s excellent 
critical observations and wealth of well chosen quotations add spice and 
interest to the narrative. 

It would be difficult to suggest a more satisfactory division of the 
general subject than that which the author has chosen, and yet the 
chapter subjects do not lend themselves to equal facility of treatment. 
The subjects of the first and last chapters are less definite than the 
others, and on these the work is least satisfying. In the first chapter 
the author has confined his efforts to colonial experiments in codperation 
and has ignored the larger aspect of British imperial federalism. Some 
historians would hardly agree that ‘‘Parliamentary taxation was the 
outstanding feature’’ of the new British colonial policy (page 12). The 
author’s emphatie criticism of the compromises of the convention some- 
what overshadows the solution of the relation between the states and 
the central government. Many American historians would further 
qualify his comparison of America in 1787 with Europe in 1914 (page 
123). In discussing the launching of the constitution the author treats 
primarily the financial and judicial phases; the problems of legislative 
initiative, unity, and responsibility, as well as the method of handling 
foreign relations, receive no attention. 

The book is an exeellent work of its kind. Having neither bibliog 
raphy nor footnotes it will be of greater value to the general student of 
American history than to the research specialist. 


JAMES L. SELLERS 
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4 sergeant’s diary in the world war, The diary of an enlisted member 
of the 150th field artillery (Forty-second |Rainbow] division) 
Qectober 27, 1917, to August 7, 1919. By Elmer Frank Straub. 
(Indiana world war records, volume m]| (Indianapolis: Indiana 
historical commission, 1923. 356 p.) 

In looking for a diary kept by an Indiana man which would typify 
the daily life of the man in the ranks, to be issued as a volume of the 
series Indiana in the world war, the editors were fortunate to find avail 
able for publication this record made by a member of the 150th field 
artillery of the Rainbow division. This organization, which was formed 
from the First field artillery of the Indiana national guard, saw almost 
continuous combat service from February 21 to November 11, 1918, and 
after the armistice became a part of the army of occupation. The author 
consequently saw service in the Lunéville, Baecarat, and Esperance- 
Souain sectors, in the Champagne-Marne defensive and the Aisne-Marne 
and St. Mihiel offensives; moreover after a few months with his unit 
in Germany he was detailed as a special student to Glasgow university. 
The length of his service and the range of his experiences accordingly 
make Sergeant Straub’s diary of unusual value. 

An introductory chapter by the author summarizes his service from 
his enlistment in July, 1917, to the embarkation of his organization for 
overseas. The record was begun on October 27, 1917, but summaries 
only are given for the entries from that date to November 11, for Novem- 
ber 17-19, November 28-December 1, and December 3-12, 1917. Begin- 
ning with December 13, 1917, the entries are continuous until Sergeant 
Straub’s return to the United States on July 27, 1919. A concluding 
chapter carries the narrative to his arrival in Indianapolis on August 7. 

The entries in the diary relate principally to the soldier’s chief con- 
cerns — food, sleep, work, mail, pay. Sergeant Straub’s descriptions of 
his various assignments (he was a member of the battery commander’s 
detail-observation) are very full, although some days’ records admittedly 
and others obviously are made some time after the events took place. 
Errors in the spelling of geographical names oecur, but the author said 
in advance that there would be such mistakes. Names or initials of 
men mentioned in the diary have been inserted in brackets, and a few 
annotations regarding the service of such persons are given. 

An appendix contains a list of places where Battery A was stationed 
from October 31, 1917, the date of its arrival in France, to December 16, 
1918, and a list of ‘‘abbreviations and expressions.’’ There is also an 
adequate index. 


The illustrations deserve especial mention. In spite of the regulations 
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prohibiting cameras, the six illustrations are made from pictures takey 
by Sergeant Straub while overseas, four of them while at the front. 


Federal centralization: a study and criticism of the expanding sco)» 
congressional legislation. By Walter Thompson. (New York: Ha 
court, Brace and company, 1928. vil, 399 p.) 

It is true that this volume is timely, but to say so would be to utter 

a platitude, because a volume on this theme would have been just as 

timely one hundred years ago. Since the launching of our government 

under the constitution the question of federal and state relations has 
proved a troublesome one on many occasions and in many different forms 

Many of those trying questions have been settled by decisions of the 

supreme court and by a most costly war, but each generation finds itself 

confronted with new forms of the old problem, and a new book on the 
subject seems to be warranted every decade. 
Part one of the present volume deals with the constitutional basis for 

a federal police power, and in this connection considers the commerce 

clause, the taxing power, the postal clause, and the treaty power. Part 

two is devoted to social legislation: public morals, public health, educa- 
tion, and intoxicating liquors. Part three discusses economic legisla 
tion: history and methods, transportation, business combinations, labor, 
and judicial doctrines. Part four considers the reasons for, the con- 
stitutional possibilities for, and the hazards of federal centralization. 

The viewpoint throughout is not limited to that of a legal treatise, but 

social, economic, and psychological factors are also given consideration. 

It would not be difficult for a carping congenital critic, who refused 
to take at face value the author’s statement in the preface, to point out 
shortcomings and inadequacies of the volume. Viewing the book in the 
light of the preface, which is the only fair way to judge a book, one must 
admit that the author has done well all that he attempted. He deals 
with the expanding activities of the federal government: he has 
pointed out the constitutional bases for such an expansion; he has shown 
how federal regulation has been extended into the field of social and 
economic legislation; he has accounted for the tendency to centralize 
governmental functions and has indicated some of the problems attend. 
ing a policy of centralization. Few solutions have been offered, and the 
author admits that some portions of the work are speculative. ‘* How- 
ever,’’ he says, ‘‘the book is offered in the spirit that it may stimulate 
abler minds than mine to grapple with the problem of finding a mor 
accurate delineation between federal functions and state functions.’ 

The book is stimulative and, to every student or citizen interested in this 

problem, is decidedly worth the time required to read it. 


C. S. Boucuer 
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Van's prehistoric past. By Harris Hawthorne Wilder. (New York: 
The Maemillan company, 1923. 463 p. $5.00) 

Professor Wilder’s study deals with practically all phases of man’s 
prehistorie past — culture, physical type, and evidences of age. The 
introductory chapters give an account of the various testimonials of age 
in mound, eave, river, and glacial deposit. 

Western Europe, where most has been revealed to the archaeologist, 
is treated more completely than any other area. But other areas are not 
entirely neglected. There is a chapter dealing with the new world and 
one dealing with the old world outside of Europe, most stress being 
placed upon Polynesia. 

Perhaps no other book in English brings this information regarding 
pre-history within a compass at once so brief and so comprehensive. A 
concluding chapter describes the fossil remains of man found in the 
old world. In the main the approach is descriptive rather than inter- 
pretative; the reader is made acquainted with the well accepted facts 
of pre-history rather than with its thorny problems. Unfortunately, 
the book bristles with typographical errors. 

The reviewer wonders whether the date 1894, given (instead of 1891) 
as the year in which Java man was found, is merely an error of the 
printer. Lull, in Organic evolution, J. Arthur Thomson, in The Outline 
of science, and Joseph McCabe, in his translation of Klaatsch’s Evolution 
and progress of mankind, make the same error, the last two, if the 
reviewer is not mistaken, copying the error from Lull. A misprint here 
and there might be forgiven and even forgotten, but the reader remon- 
strates When misprints occur on page after page. 

Barring typographical errors the book is a commendable conservative 
summary of the pre-history of man. 


Witson D. WALLIS 











NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Professor Frederick J. Turner is scheduled to lecture during thre, 
weeks of the summer session at the Agricultural college of Utah. a; 
Logan. Frederick Merk is to give courses in the first term of the summer 
session. 


Professor Homer C. Hockett of Ohio state university will give courses 
at the University of Michigan during 1924-1925 while Professor U. |. 
Phillips is at the University of California. 


Professor Thomas M. Marshall of George Washington university has 
been made secretary of the Missouri historical society. Mr. Marshall 
has plans for publishing some of the valuable documents possessed by 
the society. 


For the academic year 1924-1925 Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger 
will be on leave of absence from the University of Iowa in order to give 
courses in Harvard university. Professor Carl Wittke of Ohio state 
university will be at Iowa, and Professor George M. Stephenson of the 
University of Minnesota will spend the year at Ohio. 


Senator Samuel M. Ralston of Indiana has introduced a bill which 
should interest all students of history in the Mississippi valley partic. 
ularly. This measure directs the historian of the department of state 
to ‘‘eollect, have copied and arrange for publication, the official papers 
of the Territories of the United States now in the various national 
archives, as listed in Parker’s ‘Calendar of papers in Washington 
archives relating to the Territories of the United States,’ . . to- 
gether with any additional similar documents that may be found in the 


’? 


course of compilation. The bill then goes on to provide for the print 
ing of this material. Needless to say, every man and woman interested 
in any phase of the history of the west would welcome the publication 
of these documents, and it is to be hoped that Senator Ralston will find, 
in both the senate and the house, a sufficient number of persons wi 
appreciate the value of historical studies to help him earry the bill 
through. 


In the Bulletin of the institute of historical research for February, 
1924, Clarence W. Alvord has a note on ‘‘The Shelburne manuscripts in 
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Ameriea,’’ those deposited in the William L. Clements library at the 
University of Michigan. This same Clements library was dedicated in 
June, 1923, and the university has issued J. Franklin Jameson’s address 
on the occasion, The American historian’s raw materials (1923), in a 
neat little volume which also contains the other addresses delivered at 
that time. 


The bulk of the Oetober, 1923, Towa journal of history and politics is 
civen over to ‘‘ The legislation of the fortieth general assembly of Iowa,”’ 
prepared by John E. Briggs and Jacob Van Ek. The January, 1924, 
issue has ‘‘The Granger movement in the middle west with special refer- 
ence to Iowa,’’ by W. A. Anderson; ‘‘The framers of the constitution 
of 1857,’ by Erik McKinley Eriksson; and the ‘‘Loecation of county 
seats in lowa,’’ by Jacob A. Swisher. The list of publications bearing 
on the west in general and on Iowa in particular, which the Journal 
always contains, is particularly useful. 


Number one of volume eight of the Indiana historical society Publica- 
tions is a biographical sketch of Judge James Lockhart presented by 
George R. Wilson at the annual meeting of the Southwestern Indiana 
historical society in February, 1923. 


In the Indiana magazine of history for December, 1923, Dr. G. W. H. 
Kemper tells about ‘‘My childhood and youth in the early days of 
Indiana,’’ and there are articles by Paul Tincher Smith on ‘‘ Indiana’s 
last October campaign,’’ Luke W. Thomas on ‘‘The Thomas family,’’ 
A. B. MeKee on ‘*Colonel Francis Vigo,’’ and Joseph F. Tuttle on 
“James Aikman Carnahan.’’ The March, 1924, number has ‘‘ Early 
Vevay,’’ by Perret Dufour, ‘‘ Phases of southeastern Indiana history,”’ 
by Vida Newsom, ‘‘ Hoosier pioneers,’’ by Joseph Walker, ‘‘Morgan’s 
raid,’’ by J. Eberle West, and an anonymous sketch of ‘‘Judge John 
Griffin. ”’ 


As its bulletin for October, 1923, the Indiana historical commission 
publishes the Proceedings of the Southwestern Indiana historical society 
which, according to a foreword by the director of the commission, Har- 
low Lindley, is the largest and strongest historical society in Indiana 
in spite of the fact that it was organized as late as January, 1920. 
Among the papers printed in the bulletin are a ‘‘ History of Newburgh,”’ 
by Mrs. Eldora Minor Raleigh; ‘‘Judge James Lockhart,’’ by George 
R. Wilson; ‘‘ Private schools in Evansville from 1842 to 1853,’’ by Mrs. 
George S. Clifford; ‘‘The Lincolns of Spencer country,’’ by Ida D. 
Armstrong; ‘‘Moses Ashworth, pioneer of Indiana Methodism,’’ by 
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Mrs. Charles T. Johnson, Sr.; and ‘‘ Judge William Prinee,’’ by Gil, 
Stormont. The president of the society, John E. Iglehart, discs 
some ‘‘Correspondence between Lincoln historians and this societ) 
based on an inquiry which had been made to elicit more facts about th 
years which Lincoln spent in Indiana. 


In the Wisconsin magazine of history for March, 1924, Louise Pp. 
Kellogg, in ‘‘A Wisconsin Anabasis,’’ tells about Henry de Tonty and 
his experiences in the upper Mississippi valley. The same magazine 
contains Joseph Schafer’s paper which was read at the Mississippi valley 
historical association dinner at Columbus and which was printed in the 
March number of this Review. Other contributions are ‘‘The story 
of the propeller ‘Phoenix,’ ’’ by William O, Van Eyck, ‘‘ Albion acad 
emy,’’ by J. Q. Emery, and ‘‘A Chippewa good Samaritan,’’ by Osborn 
Strahl. 


The address delivered at the annual meeting of the Minnesota his 
torical society at St. Paul in January, 1924, by Governor J. A. 0. Preus 
had as its subject ‘‘Knute Nelson.’’ This address is printed as the 
leading article in the Minnesota history bulletin for February, 1924 
Two Nelson letters are printed as documents. 


The Illinois Catholic historical review for July-October, 1923, is issued 
in commemoration of the two-hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
discovery of the Mississippi river by Marquette and Jolliet. The art: 
cles which deal with the topic are ‘‘ Marquette and Jolliet,’’ by Joseph 
J. Thompson; ‘‘The discovery of the Mississippi,’’ by A. H. R.; ‘The 
rediscovery of lowa,’’ by J. E. B.; ‘‘The discovery of Iowa,’’ by Bruce: 
E. Mahan; ‘‘ Father Marquette,’’ by Ruth B. Middaugh; ‘* Louis Jolliet,”’ 
by John Ely Briggs; ‘‘Who discovered the Mississippi?’’ by the Rev- 
erend H. 8S. Spaulding, 8S. J.; and ‘‘The discovery of the Mississipp: 
river,’’ by Francis Borgia Steck, O. F. M. 


The Missouri historical review for January, 1924, has several contr 
butions of merit. Ralph P. Bieber has a paper on ‘‘Some aspects of 
the Santa Fe trail, 1848-1880,’’ which was read at the meeting of the 
Mississippi valley historical association at Oklahoma City; R. E. Riege! 
writes on ‘‘The Missouri Pacific, 1879-1900,’’ and Walter B. Stevens «is- 
eusses ‘‘The new journalism in Missouri.’’ William G. Bek carries on 
his studies of the followers of Duden by giving an account of **Josepli 
Rieger — colporteur.’’ Daniel M. Griscom begins a series of articles 
entitled ‘‘Personal recollections of distinguished Missourians’’; the sub- 
ject of the first study is Thomas H. Benton. 
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|sidor Loeb, in the American political science review for February, 
1924, has an account of the work of the Missouri constitutional conven- 
tion of 1922. 


In the Virginia magazine of history and biography for January, 1924, 
David I. Bushnell, Jr., prints an article on ‘‘The proposed expedition 
against Detroit, 1778.’’ The article is accompanied by facsimiles of two 
documents bearing on the project. 


The Register of the Kentucky state historical society for January, 
1924, has an article on the ‘‘ Explorers and early settlers south of Mul- 
draugh hill,’’ prepared by Otis M. Mather, and one on ‘‘Captain James 
Wright’’ by George William Beattie and Helen Pruitt Beattie. The 
Supplement to the September, 1923, issue contains the final installment 
of the ‘Certificate book of Virginia land commission, 1779-1780.’’ This 
Supplement also has a reproduction of the rare second edition of the 
Elihu Darker map of Kentucky which was published in England in 1795. 


The Michigan history magazine for January, 1924, has ‘‘A sketch of 
the life of Julia Anne King,’’ by Ada A. Norton; ‘‘Place names of 
serrien county,’’ by George R. Fox; ‘‘Frank Dwight Baldwin, M. H., 
Major General, U.S.A.’’ by Sue Imogene Silliman; and ‘‘ Impressions 
of Detroit, 1837.’’ 


Two pieces of documentary source material are printed in the cor- 
pulent October 1922—January 1923 issue of the Journal of the Illinois 
state historical society; one of these is the ‘‘Civil war diary of Patrick 
White,’’ contributed by J. E. Boos, and the other is the ‘‘Diary of 
Asahel North on a journey from Vermont to the Illinois territory, 1816.’’ 
Among the contributed papers in this number are ‘‘The beginning of 
German immigration in the middle west,’’ by Jacob W. Myers; ‘*The 
history of the underground railroad of MeDonough county, Illinois,’’ 
by D. N. Blazer; ‘‘A pioneer woman of Illinois,’’ (Mrs. Nancy Green 
Stice Bond) by Julia Ann Buck; ‘‘General Grant’s first day’s march,”’ 
by Noah C. Bainum; and a ‘‘A history of St. John’s Episcopal church, 
Mt. Carmel, Illinois,’’ by Mrs. Effie J. Keen. 


Nebraska history for July-September, 1923, contains a number of 
short articles among which is one on ‘‘Western newspaper men’’ by 
H. C. Parkhurst, a little sketch with many interesting bits of informa- 
tion, 


Ralph Emerson Twitchell, vice-president and director of the His- 
torical society of New Mexico, has brought out as Publication number 
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26 of the society his account of Dr. Josiah Gregg, historian of the Suni, 
Fe trail (1923). In the paper the author has ineorporated much of tho 
material about Dr. Gregg which was brought to light by William F 
Connelley, secretary of the Kansas state historical society, a few years 
ago. 


Ralph Emerson Twitchell has written and compiled for the Historica! 
society of New Mexico ‘‘The story of the conquest of Santa Fe, Ney 
Mexico, and the building of old Fort Marey, A. D. 1846.’’ The author 
states in his introduction that the paper was prepared ‘‘in the hope tha: 
its perusal may inspire a number of our loyal citizens with a desire to 
participate financially in the restoration of one of the most notable 
military landmarks of the great southwest — Old Fort Marcy; \uilt 
in 1846 upon an eminence immediately adjacent on the northeast to the 
old Spanish Presidio in New Mexico’s eapital.’’ The pamphlet may | 


obtained from the society and all money raised by its sale is to be used 


to help establish a Fort Marey memorial fund to be devoted to the 
restoration and maintenance of this historical landmark. 


The University of Kansas has published in its humanistic series a 
study by Professor James C. Malin entitled ‘‘The United States, 1577- 
1917; an interpretation.’’ This is an expansion of the paper read by 
Mr. Malin at the Oklahoma City meeting of the Mississippi valley his. 
torical association. 


The University of Texas has acquired a transeript of the Actus, or 
journals, of the legislature of Coahuila and Texas from August, 1524, to 
May, 1835. The originals, which were never published, were located 
by Professor E. C. Barker some two years ago in the congressional 
archives at Saltillo. The transcript numbers 1,947 pages of single space 
legal cap. It includes brief summaries of debates, and it is particularly 
valuable for the constitutional and legal history of Mexican Texas. 
From 1824 to 1827 the legislature was in continuous session as a con- 
stituent congress. 





The field of western history is to have further exploitation. The Cali- 
fornia state historical association, with Professor Herbert E. Bolton as 
its superintendent, has plans for two new publications in the historical 
field. The California history nugget, a ‘‘popular magazine for schools 
and the general reader,’’ is scheduled to appear monthly from (October 
to May. The Western American historical review, ‘‘devoted to lis 
torical scholarship and research,’’ is expected to make its first appear- 
ance shortly. 
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From the days when the Spanish refused to let the people from up 
river deposit their commodities at New Orleans to the present time the 
‘nhabitants of the Mississippi valley have been curious about and inter- 
ested in what goes on in the one-time Spanish colonies to the south of 
the United States. It is a truism that those who lived west of the 


Alleghenies were by far the most concerned in the events which brought 
about the Spanish war. So, now, whenever the subject of Mexico arises 
it is fairly certain that the middle parts of the country are most stim- 
ulated. Helen Phipps’s study of ‘‘The agrarian phase of the Mexican 
revolution of 1910-1920,’’ in the Political science quarterly for March, 
1924, then, may expect many readers in this part of the world. 
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